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AUTHORITIES. 


Travels through Europe. 
1 kn inthe | 
A Ge Hiſtorical, and Topographical Deſcription of all the 


Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Provinces, in hat. civiliſed, ; 
and W ä of the Globe. 


DAWN FROM UNSRRING SOURCES or INFORMATION, 
@ | . A THE. | 
UNITED PRODUCTIONS or THE FOLLOWING - 
CELEBRATED MODERN TRAVELLERS, viz. 


coxx, ; I BARRETT), 
WRAXALL, | TWISS, 

SAVARY, 1 DILLON, - 

MOORE, - I TOWNSEND, : 
BARON RIESBECKz || DUPATY, 

COUNT DE BENYOWSKI, | BRYDONE, 

SIN BUR DE NON, © 
BOURGDANNE, . * 70221; Rc. 


The whole di geſted i into one uniform Narrative, and authen- 
ticated by — from the 5 Authors. 


. INTERSPERSED WITH 


THE EDITOR's OBSERVATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS . 
' IN THE COURSE OF HIS OWN TRAVELS. 


By NEVILLE WYNDEAM, Eq. of a5. 
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| Sk is an indiſputable truth, chat travelling, 
nder good preceptors, and proper reſtric- 
tions, improves and refines the underſtanding, 
expands the ideas, and pives a poliſh to the 
manners of thoſe individuals who have fortu- 
nately reaped the advantage of ſo effential a 
branch of education. It alſo proves a ſource. 
of the moſt uſeful knowledge and information, 
and not only renders mankind more accom- 
pliſhed and agreeable, but adds to the intellec- 
tual faculties ; by conferring wiſdom, while it 
amends and humaniſes the heart. 


Tf ſuch fingular advantages are derived from 
actual travelling, what may not be expected 
from the peruſal of the labours of thoſe faithful 
narrators, who have perſpicuouſly and minutely 
related to us the particulars of their travels? 
Do we not, without ſuſtaining any pait of the 
expence incurred by their peregrinations, re- 
ceive all the emolument, improvement, amuſe- 

I | „ —- 


PREFACE 


ment, and refineme nt, which they have actually 
purchaſed for no inconſiderable ſum ?—The 
anfwer is ſelf-evident; and can only be in the 

0 affirmative. 
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1 ö We! have only to add, that rhe copper. plates, 
1 which in a work of this kind are requited to 
| | Muftrate as well as embelliſh, are executed by 
the moſt capital artiſts that could be procured, 
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ment, and refinement, which they have actually 
purchaſed for no inconſiderable ſum? — The 
anſwer is ſelf-evident, and can only be in the 
affirmative. 


We have only to add, that the copper- plates, 


which in a work of this kind are required to 
illuſtrate as well as embelliſh, are executed by 
the moſt capital artiſts that could be procured, 
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Exrzur, BouxpaRizs, Alx, Soil, Paopucgs 


MIS fertile country was anciently known 
by the names of Saturnia, Oenotria, Auſonia, 
Heſperia, Canicula, and Latium; but theſe were 
originally appropriated to particular diſtricts. 


The firſt is derived from Saturn, the ſecond and 


third fror its primitive inhabitants, and the fourth, 
ſignifying a weſtern country, from the Greeks, on 
account of its lying to the weſt of them. In ſuc- 


ceeding times, it is ſaid to have obtained the 


name of alia, from Italus, a king of Sicily, who 
ſettled with a colony in this country. Others de- 
riye it from the word Talus, ſignifying an ox, be- 


probable derivation, however, is from Etolia, 
2 territory of Greece lying oppoſite to this 
country. V 


Italy, including Sicily, lies between the ſe- 


venth and tenth degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
the N and forty - ſixth degrees of north 
(1. $094 4 
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cauſe it formerly bred great numbers of thoſe 
animals, and of an uncommon ſize. The moſt. 
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| latitude, | Its limits are aſcertained by nature; 
for, towards the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, it is bound- 
ed by the Adriatic and Mediterranean ſeas ; and 
on the north by that extenſive range of high and 
ſteep.mountains, called the Alps. Its figure re- 
ſembles that of a boot. Its length from Aoſta, 
| | at the foot of the Alps, in Savoy, to the promon- 
| - _ tary called Capo del Armi in Lower Calabria, is 
computed at about ſix hundred miles; but its 
breadth is very unequal, extending four hundred 
miles in ſome places, and in others not exceeding 
twenty-five. ——— . 
The climate is different, according to the fitua- 
tions of the different territories. In the countries 
north of the Apennines, the air is more temperate; 
but in thoſe on the ſouth it is generally very warm. 
That of the Campania of Rome, and of the Ferra- 
reſe, is ſaid to be unwholeſome, on account of the 
marſhes not being drained, and the lands pro- 
perly cultivated. In the other parts the air is 
pure, dry, and healthy. In the kingdom of Na- 
ples, the weather is extremely hot in ſummer; 
and would be almoſt intolerable, were not the 
heat ſometimes alleviated by the ſea-breezes. 
The ſoil of this country is in general extremely 
| V fertile, providing abundantly for the neceſſities and 
| conveniences of life. A variety of delicacies, which 
j lie ſcattered: in other countries, are here met with I 
in profuſion, in almoſt every part. It produces 9 
a great variety of wines, the beſt oil in Europe, If 
t 
11 


excellent ſilk in great abundance, and the choiceſi 
fruits; ſuch as oranges, citrons, lemons, pome- 
granates, almonds, raiſins, figs, peaches, necta- a 
rines, apricots, , pears, apples, cheſnuts, &c. { 
Corn of all ſorts is alſo yielded here, but not ſo 

plentifully as in ſome other countrie. 

This teritory affords good paſture, and abounds 
with Cattle, ſheep, goats, buffaloes, a 
8 | I 
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and wild boars. The foreſts ſhelter great quan- 
tities of game; and the mountains beſtow mar- 
ble, alabaſter, jaſper, porphyry, iron, lead, 
alum, ſulphur, and even gold and filver. Italy, 
therefore, 1s properly called the parent of plenty, 
the ſource of earthly felicity, the pride of the 


globe, and the garden of Europe. Moſt of the 


richeſt fruits were firſt imported by the Romans 
from Aſia Minor, Greece, Africa, and Syria. The 


apricots came from Epyrus, and are called epi- 


rotica; the peaches from Perſia; the citrons from 
Media; the pomegranates from Carthage; and 
the cheſnuts from Macedonia. The beſt pears 
were ſent from Alexandria, Numidia, Greece, 
and Numancia. The firſt plums were imported 
from Amenia and Syria, but particularly from 
Damaſcus. Lucius Lucullus was the firſt who 


introdueed cherry- trees from Pontus, which ſoon 
after became the growth of every other country 
throughout Europe. 9 


MounTains, Rivers, LAk ES, Seas, Bays, 


Taz principal mountains in this country are 
the Alps and Apennines. The former are a long 


chain of hills, beginning at the mouth of the 
river Var, near Nice, and terminating near the 
Arſia in the Adriatic. This chain divides Italy 
from France, Switzerland, and Germany; and 


the mountains are variouſly denominated, accord- 


ing to their ſituation. Some branches of them 


are called the Maritime, others the Cottian Alps; 
ſome are called the Greek, others the Rhætian, 


others the Peninian, and others the Noric and 
Carnician Alps. wo 
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Ms. Piozzi, after. her arrival at 'Forin in 
1784, makes the following obſervations on theſe 
ſtupendous elevations * We have at length paſ- 
- _ fed the Alps, and are fafely arrived at this lovely 
little city ; whence I look back on the majeſtic 
boundaries of Italy, with amazement at hts cou- 
rage who firſt profaned them: furety the mnnttio- 
diate ſenfation conveyed to the mind by the fight 
of ſuch tremendous appearances, muſt be in every 
traveller the fame; a ſenfation of fulneſs never 
experienced before; a ſatisfaction that there is 
fomething great to be ſeen on earth—forne object 
capable of contenting even fancy. Who firſt 
pervaded theſe fortifications, raiſe - nature fot 
the defence of her European paradiſe, hiſtory does 
not inform us] but the great duke of Savoy has 
wiſely left his name, engraved upon a monument 
= on the firſt confiderable aſcent from Pont Bon- 
'V Voiſin, as being the author of a beautiful road 
1 cut through the ſolid ſtone for a great fength of 
way; and having thus encouraged others to aſ- 
ſiſt in facilitating a paſſage ſo truly deſirable, till 
one of the great wonders now to be obferved 
among the Alps, is the eaſe with which even a 
delicate traveller may croſs them. In theſe pro- 
3 ſpects, colouring is carried to its utmoſt point of 
| Perfection, particularly at the time 1 found it, 
ö variegated with golden touches of aututinal 
tints ; immenſe caſcades at the ſame time butſt- 
ing from naked mountains on one fide ; cultivat- 
ed fields, rich with vineyards, on the other, and 
tufted with elegant ſhrubs': little towns ſticking. 
in the clefts, to which it ſeems impoſſible to clan- 
ber; light clouds often ſailing under the feet of 
the high-perched inhabitants; while the found of 
a deep and rapid, though narrow tiver; daſhing, - 
with violence among the inſoletitly impeding 
rocks at the bottom; and belle, in thickly- * 
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ed ſpires, calling the ow Savoyards to church 
upon the ſteep ſides of every hill—fill the mind 
with ſuch mutable, ſuch various ideas, as no 
other place can ever poſſibly afford. Mrs. Pioz- 
 2i's Journey through France, Haly, and Germany, 
JJ!“ iEiEEEE 5 
The Apennines extend the whole length of 
Italy, from the north - weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, di- 
viding that country into nearly two equal parts. 
Speaking of theſe eminences, Dr. Moore obferyes, 
that the fatigue of the day's journey, in encout- 
tering the Apennines, was cofnpenfared by the 
beauty and variety of the views among thofe 
mountains. On the face of one of the higheft, 
I remarked a fmall hut, with a garden near it. I 
was told this was inhabited by an old infirm her- 
mit. I could not underſtand how a perſon, in - 
that condition, could ſcramble up and down ſuch 
a mountain, to procure for himſelf the neceffa- 
ries of life. I was informed, that he had not 
_ quitted his hermitage for ſeveral years, the neigh- 
bowing peaſants ſupplying him plentifully with 
all he requires. This man's reputation far fanc- 
tity is very great, and thoſe who take the trouble 
of carrying him proviſions, think themſelves well 
repaid. by his prayers. There are mountains 
and precipices among the Apennines, which do 
not appear contemptible in the eyes even of thoſe 
who Have travelled among the Alps; while, on 
the other hand, thoſe delightful plains, confined 
within the boſorh of the fortner, are infinitely ſu- 
perior, in beauty and feftility, to the vallies among 
the latter. Moore's View of Society and Manners in 
Ttaly, vol. i. 366. Ee Se 
Lucan has given a deſcription of theſe moun- 
tains, lb. 2. v. 396. of which the following is a 
tranſlation: N 1 8 


In 
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Ia pomp, the ſhady Apennines ariſe, _ 
And lift th' aſpiring nations to the ſkies; 
No land like Italy erects the fight 
To ſuch a vaſt aſcent, or ſwells to ſuch a hei aht: : 
Her num'rous ſtates the tow'ring hills divide: 
And ſee the billows riſe on either fide; | 
At Piſa here the range of mountains ends, 
And here to high Ancona's ſhores extends: 
In their dark womb a thouſand rivers lie, 
That with continued ſtreams the double ſea fopply. 


* 


Near the town of Terni, a famous cataract is 
to be ſeen Innumerable ſtreams from the higheſt 
Apennines, meeting in one channel, form the 
river Velino, which flows placidly for ſome time, 
through a plain almoſt horizontal; and afterwards, 
when the river becomes more rapid by the con- 
tracting and ſloping of the channel, the plain ter- 
minates of a ſudden in a precipice three hundred 
feet high, over which, the river ruſhing, daſhes 
with ſuch violence againſt the rocky bottom, that 
a vaſt cloud of watery ſmoak is raiſed all around. 
The river Velino does not long ſurvive the fall, 
but broken, groaning, and foaming, ſoon finiſhes 
his courſe in the Nera. Mr. Addiſon is of opi- 
nion, that Virgil had this-gulph in view, when he 
deſcribed the place, in the middle of Italy, thro' 
which the fury Alecto deſcended into Tartarus. 
The 5 and moſt remarkable rivers in . 
ly, are the following: the Po, in Latin Padus, 
which riſes in Mount Veſo, one of the higheſt of 
the Alps; and, after receiving upwards ke thirty 
ſmall rivers, falls i into the Adriatic wy ſeveral dif- 
ferent mouths, 
It is not ſurpriſing that the Po is ſo much ce- 

jebrated by the Roman poets, ſince it is unqueſ. 
tionably the fineſt river in Italy, 


Where every ſtream. in heavenly numbers flows. 


. 


It 
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e ſeems to have been the fayourite river of 
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Gemina auratus taurino cornua rultu 
Eridanus, quo non alius pet pinguia culta 
In mace purpureum violentior influit amniĩs. 


- Where Þbull- faced Po, adorn'd with gilded horns, 
Than whom no river, through ſuch level mea, 
Down to the tea with ſwifter torrents ſ * WHARTON 


Mrs. Piozzi ſays, bridges over the Po would 


Cs truly ridiculous ; for, when ſwelled by the 


mountain ſnows, it tears down. all before it in its 
fury, and inundates the country round:: Plena $ 
Journey, i. 57. 

Mr. Addiſon, at 9 fight of this river, is in- 


| ſpired with a degree of enthuſiaſi, which does 


not always animate his. poetry: 


Fir'd with a thouſand raptures, I ſurvey, 
Eridanus thro* flowery meadows ſtray 

The King of Floods! that, rolling o'er their plains, 
The towering Alps of half their moiſture drains, 
And, proudly ſwola with a whole winter's ſnows, 
Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 


The Adige, i in Latin Atheſis ts, has its ſource in the 
Rhætian Alps, waters the cities of Trent and Ve- 
rona, and alſo pours itſelf into the Adriatic. 

The Arno ſprings from the Apennine mountains, 
and! is received by the Tuſcan ſea, near Piſa. 
The Tiber, in Latin Tiberis, flows from the 
Apennine mountains, and, not far diſtant from 
Rome, falls into the Tuſcan ſea at Oſtio. 
The Mincio, thus elegantly deſcribed by Vir- 
on: 


| =— Tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat, 15 
Mincias, et tenera pretexit arundine ripas. 


VIC. Gong.! iii. v. 24 
Where the dow Mncius thro! the valley ſtrays 1 


Where cooling ſtreams invite the flocks to drink, 
And weeds defend the 1 waters brink. 
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The ſmaller rivers are the Teſino, the Adila, 


the Oglia, the Tenaro, the Trabia, the Carigliano, 


the Voltoro, the Brenta, and ſeveral inferior 


ſtreams. 


The lakes of Italy are thoſe of Magere, Lu- 


gano, Como, Perugia, Fungi, Guarda, Bracciana, 


Iſco, Terni, and Vulſino. The famous Rubicon 


forms the ſouthern boundary between Italy and 
the ancient Ciſalpine Gaul. 


The ſeas of Italy are the Adriatic, or the 
Gulphs of Venice; the ſeas of Naples, Toſcany, 
and Genoa ; the bays or harbours of Nice, Villa 
Franca, Final, Onaglia, Vado, Savona, Spezzia, 


Lucca, Leghorn , Piſa, Piambino, Civita Veechia, 


Naples, Gaeta, Salerno, Policaſtro, Quilace, Rhe- 


„ Tarento, Manfredonia, Venice, Ravenna, 
Trieſte, Iſtia, and Fiume: Cape Spartavento del 
Alice, Otranto, and Ancona; the ſtrait of Meſ- 
ſina, between Italy and Sicily. 

The gulphs and bays in the Italian iſlands are 
thoſe of Fiorenzo, Baſtia, Novo Porto, Talada, 
Cape Corſo, Bonifacio, and Ferro, in Corſica; 
and the ſtraight of Bonifacio, between Corſica 


and Sardinia. The bays of Cagliari and Oriſ- 


tagni; Cape de Sardis, Cavello, Monte Santo, 


and Polo, in Sardinia. The ulphs of Meſſina, 
Melazzo, Palermo, Mazara, Syracuſe, and Cata- 


nia; Cape Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, Tra- 
pano, Paſſaro, and Aleſſia, in Sicily ; and the 


bays of Porto Feraio, and Porto Longone, in oe 
illapd of Elba. 5 
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PopULATION, MannzRs, Cos rous, Prxsoxs, DRxss. 


Walrzxs think very differently of Italian po- 


pulation, occaſioned, perhaps, by the partiality 
which many are too apt to entertain for the ho- 
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nour of their own province. The number of the 


moſt authentic accounts, that Milan itſelf con- 

tains three hundred thouſand, and the whole 

duchy is populous in proportion. 
The abbe Dupaty, in his Travels through 


Italy in 1985; informs us, that the population of 


the kingdom of Naples, in the inhabited parts, is 
prodigious: this ariſes from the extraordinary fe- 
cundity of its climate, its foil, irs ſea, and the 
manners of the country. Men Ifve there at a 
ſmall expence; they live on little, and a long 


time, The. hear of the climate has a ſingular 
tendency to blunt the appetite ; and, if it Whets 
the thirſt, it multiplies at the ſame time the means 
of ſatisfying it: the Apennines quench the thirſt 
of the Neapolitans with their ſnows ; the ſea nou- 


riſhes them with its fiſh ; the aſhes of Veſuvius with 


fruits and corn ; and the climate clothes them. 


They live on little, for they have no labour, and 
much fleep : temperance and repoſe lengthen life at 
Naples in a remarkable manner. Lite wears out 
much quicker in France, where it is continually fa- 
tigued by labour, paſhons, and wretchedneſs. Be- 
fides, diſtempers are very rare here; for the relaxa- 


tion, occafioned by the heat, prevents chronical diſ- 


orders ; and.the perſpiration, proceeding likewiſe 


from the climate, cures acute ones. Almoſt every 
where, there are natural hot baths, and hardly any 
where, phyſicians. Human vegetation therefore 


poſſeſſes all its fecundity, all its vigour, and na- 
tural durability, at Naples. Hence the number of 
inhabitants in that city is prodigious: it is im- 
poſſible not to perceive it: every where you have 
to puſh through the crowd; every where you are 
afraid of treading on a child: the ſquares, the 


king of Sardinia's ſubjects is eſtimated at two mil- 
lions three hundred thouſand. It appears, by the 
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greets, the ſhops, the houſes ſeem to overflow 
with inhabitants. The ſiream of people, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, conſtantly running through the 
town, is continually croſſed by a multitude of lit- 


tle calaſſos, which not only paſs, but fly; and yet 
very few accidents happen in the ſtreets. Du- 


paly's Travels through Italy, 3355. 


Dr. Moore informs us that the number. of i in- 


habitants at Naples, is computed at three hundred 
and fifty thouſand. Moores Tr. ii. 128. 
Mr. Addiſon, who viſited this country much 
more than half a century ago, has the followin 
remark in his travels, which perfectly corret- 
ponds with the obſervations of the abbẽ Dupaty : 
Ir is certainly very lucky for the . poorer ſort, to 
be born in a place that is free from the greateſt 


inconvenience to which thoſe of our northern na- 
tions are ſubject; and indeed, without this natu- 


ral benefit of their climates, the extreme miſery 


and poverty that are in moſt of the Italian go- 
vernments would be inſupportable. 


Geographers and travellers have been Ki 


with regard to the number of inhabitants in the 


different ſtates of Italy, and inform us only from 


conjecture of the population of the great cities. 


Doubts have ariſen among the learned, whether 
Italy is as populous now, as it was in the days of 


Pliny, when it contained fourteen millions of per- 
ſons; but rhe prevailing opinion is, that the pre- 
ſent inhabitants exceed that number. The Cam- 
pana di Roma, and ſome other of the moſt-beau- 
tiful parts of Italy, are now indeed in a manner 


deſolate; but it ſhould be conſidered that the 


modern Italians are in a great meaſure free from 
the unremitting wars, and tranſmigration of co- 
lonies, which formerly de populated their country. 
It ſhould alſo be remembered, that the princes 
and ſtates of Italy now encourage agriculture and 


manu- 
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manufactures of all kinds, by which population 
is certainly promoted: it will not therefore ex- 
ceed the bounds of moderation, to ſuppoſe that 


tants. 51 2 
The ancient inhabitants of Italy were an tri- 


umphant conquerors and rulers of the world. 


Now the ſofter arts have taken place, and form 
* the chief employment of the modern natives. 

Painting, indeed, was introduced at Rome by 
Caius Fabius, in the conſulſhip of Lucius Denter 
and AEmilius Paulus, and arrived to a conſider- 
able degree of perfection before the time of Au- 


che polite arts were obliterated, and ſunk gradu- 


man empire, painting reviſited this country; and 
the maſters who excelled in that art, long main- 
tained an unrivalled reputation. Whether the firſt 


ſari and Malvaſio. 

The firſt painters who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
were, in general, ſtatuaries and architects alſo. 
The modern improvements made by the Italians, 


lians have maintained their ſuperior character for 
by the Greeks; being no leſs admirable for their 
correctneſs, and ſtrict adherence to truth. The 
maſters, and their works, are held in the higheſt 


eſtimation in every part of Europe. The very 
name of an Italian piece is often a ſufficient re- 


larly diſtinguiſh themſelves for excelling in cer- 
tain branches of that art. The Italians have alſo 


Italy has at preſent eenty millions of inhabi- 


guſtus; but, a corrupt taſte ſoon after prevailing, 


ally into oblivion. After the decline of the Ro- 


Greek painters came to Bologna, Florence, or 
any other city, has been warmly diſputed by Ve- 


belong rather to the hiſtory of that art. The Ita- 
ſtatuary, ever ſince they were firſt inſtructed in it 


judicious manner of flattering, than for their nice 


commendation. Almoſt every city has an acade- 
my of ſculpture, and ſome places more particu- 
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diſtinguiſhed themſelves in architecture; but they 
are accuſed of being too laviſh of their orna- 


ments, and of neglecting the eſtabliſhed rules. 
In their compoſitions of mufic, they are allowed 


to be unrivalled ; and their vocal and inſtrumental 
performers in that ſcience, are alſo ſuperior to 


thoſe of any other country. 


For the follawing account of the perſons, de- 
portment, and diſpoſition of the Italians, we are 


indebted to the ingenious and accurate Dr. 


Moore ; 


In their external deportment, the Italians have 
a grave ſolemnity of manner, which is ſometimes 


| thought to ariſe from a natural gloomineſs of diſ- 


poſition. The French, above all other nations, 


are apt to impute to melancholy the ſedate ſeri- 


ous air which accompanies reflection. 


Though in the pulpit, on the theatre, and even 
in common converſation, the Italians make uſe 
of a great deal of action; yet Italian vivacity is 


different from French the former proceeds from 


ſenſibility, the latter from animal ſpirits. 


The inhabitants of this country have not the 


briſk look, and elaſtic trip, which is univerſal in - 


France ; they move rather with a flow compoſed 


pace: their ſpines, never having been forced into 
- a ſtraight line, retain the natural bend; and the 


people of the moſt finiſhed faſhion, as well as the 
neglected vulgar, ſeem to prefer the unconſtrained 


attitude of the Antinous, and other antique ſtatues, 
to the artificial | of a French dancing-maſ- 
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ſtrut of a German ſoldier. 


ter, or the ere 


many of the living countenances I ſee daily, and 
the features of the ancient buſts and ſtatues ; which 
leads me to believe, that there are a greater num- 
ber of the genuine deſcendants of the old Romans 
in Italy, than is generally imagined, 


I am 


x 


imagine I perceive a great reſemblance between 
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1 am often ſtruck with the fine character of 
countenance to be ſeen in the ſtreets of Rome. I 
neyer ſaw features more expreſſive of reflection, 
ſenſe, and genius; in the very loweſt ranks there 


are countenances which announce minds fit for 
the higheſt and moſt important ſituations ; and we 


cannot help regretting, that thoſe to whom they 
belong, have not received an education adequate 
to the natural abilities we are convinced they poſ- 


ſeſs, and placed where theſe abilities could be 


brought into action. 


Of all the countries in Europe, Switzerland is 


that in which the beauties of nature appear in the 
greateſt variety of forms, and on the moſt mag- 


nificent ſcale; in that country, therefore, the 
young landſcape painter has the beſt chance of 
ſeizing the moſt ſublime ideas: but Italy is the 
beſt ſchool for the hiſtory painter, not only on 


account of its being enriched with the works of 


the greateſt maſters, and the nobleſt models of 


antique ſculpture ; but alſo on account of the fine 
expreſſive ſtyle of the Italian countenance. Here 


you have ſew or none of thoſe fair, fat, gliſtening, 


unmeaning faces, ſo common in the more north- 
ern parts of Europe. 

Strangers, on their arrival at . n no 
high idea of the beauty of the Roman women, 
from the ſpecimens they ſee in the faſhionable cir- 
eles to which they are firſt introduced. There are 
ſome exceptions; but in general it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the preſent race of women of 
high rank, are more diſtinguiſhed by their other 


ornaments, than by their, beauty. Among the ci- 
tizens, however, and in the lower claſſes, you fre- 


quently meet with the mofl beautiful counte- 


nances. For a brilliant red and white, and all the 
charms of complexion, no women are equal to the 
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of Engliſh women were taken at random, and 
compared with the ſame number of the wives and 


daughters of the citizens of Rome, I am con- 
vinced, that ninety of the Engliſh would be found: 
handſomer than ninety of the Romans; but the 


probability is, that two or three in the hundred 


Italians, would have finer countenances than any 


of the Engliſh. Engliſh beauty is more remark- 
able in the country, than in towns ; the peaſantry 


of no country in Europe can ſtand a compariſon, 
in point of looks, with thoſe of England. That 


race of people have the conveniencies of life in 


no other country in ſuch perfection; they are no 
where ſo well fed, ſo well defended from the in- 
Juries of the ſeaſons; and no where elſe do they 


keep themſelves ſo perfectly clean, and free from 


all the villifying effects of ditt. The Engliſh 
country girls, taken collectively, are, unqueſtion- 


ably, the handſomeſt in the world. The female 


peaſants of moſt other countries, indeed, are ſo 
hard-worked, ſo ill fed, ſo much tanned by the 
ſun, and ſo dirty, that it is difficult to know 
whether they have any beauty or not. Yet I have 
been informed, by ſome amateurs, fince I came 
here, that, in ſpite of all theſe diſadvantages, they 
ſometimes find, among the Italian peaſantry, - 
countenances highly intereſting, and which they 


prefer to all the cherry cheeks of Lancaſhire. 


Beauty, doubtleſs, is infinitely varied; and 


happily for mankind, their. taſtes and opinions, 


on the ſubject, are equally various. Notwith- 


ſtanding this variety, however, a ſtyle of face, in 


ſome meaſure peculiar to its own inhabitants, has 


been found to prevail in each different nation of 


Europe. This peculiar - countenance is again 


greatly varied, and marked with every degree of 
diſcrimination between the. extremes of beauty 


and uglineſs. I will give you a ſketch of the 
1 general 
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general ſtyle of the moſt beautiful female heads 
in this country. 

A great profuſion of dark hair, which ſeems to 
encroach upon the forehead, rendering it ſhort 
and narrow; the noſe generally either aquiline, 
or continued in a ſtraight line from the lower part 
of the brow; a full and ſhort upper lip; by the 
way, nothing has a worſe effect. on a countenance 
than a large interval between the noſe and mouth; 
the eyes are large, and of a ſparkling black. 
The black eye certainly labours under one diſad- 
vantage, which is, that, from the iris and pupil 
being of the ſame colour, the contraction and di- 
latation of the latter is not ſeen, by which the 
eye 15 abridged of half its powers. Yet the Ita- 
lian eye is wondertully expreſſive ; ſome people 
think it ſays tog much. The complexion, for 
the moſt Part, is of a clear brown, ſometimes 
fair, but 'very ſeldom florid, or of that bright 
fairneſs which is common in England and Saxo- 

ny. It muſt be owned, that thole features which 
have a fine expreſſion of ſentiment and meaning 
in youth, are more apt, than leis expreſſive faces, 
to become ſoon ſtrong and maſculine. In Eng- 
land and Germany, the women, a little advanc ed 
in life, retain the appearance of youth e 46 
than in Italy. 

With countenances ſo favoprable for the pen- 
cil, you will naturally imagine, that portrait- 
painting is in the. higheſt perfection here. The 
reverſe, however, of this is true; that branch of 
the art is in the loweſt eſtimation all over Italy. 
In palaces, the beſt furniſhed with pictures, you 
ſeldom fee a portrait of the proprictor. Moore's 
Tr. ii. 63. 

The abbe Dupaty, i in his travels through this 
country in 1785, does not perfectly agree with 
Dr. Moore in his deſcription of Italian ladies. 


This 


This cannot be 1 matter of ſurprize, as ; the ideas of 
beauty are different in different men. Every one 
judges from his own conceptions. In many par- 
ticulars, however, the two authors are 'of one 
opinion. 

Beauty, ſays that pleafing and Aae writer 
the abbe Dupaty, is rare here, as it is every 
where elſe. Nature here, in the compoſition of 
women, is often deficient in that charming com- 


bination of colours and form which the eye of 
man demands "Ow it contem plates the ſofter 


ſex. "2 
Nature ſeldom attains beauty here, except in 
the outline of the countenance, and the hand. 


She gives a rough ſketch of the ſhape, but ſeldom 


finiſhes : the boſom and the foot eſpecially eſcape 


her. Nor indeed does ſhe form, with equal beauty, 


every ſpecies of flower, in every country in the 
world. 349 
She is ſaid, horny; to compenſate for this 


negligence, or want of induſtry, with reſpect to 
the Roman women, by the perfection of their 


ſhoulders ; but I am in reality of opinion, that if 
the ſhoulders of the Roman women appear more 


beautiful, it is becauſe they are more-ſeen : pol- - 


fibly too the embonpoint that begins to take place 
very early, contributes to embelliſh rhem. 
Be this as it may, Nature could not place more 


| happily, nor accord with more effect, the fore- 
head, eyes, noſe, mouth, chin, ears, es neck, 


than in the Roman women; ſhe could not poſſi- 
bly employ purer, ſofter, or more correct forms; 


all the diſtinct parts are finiſned, and the whole 


is complete. How charming a complexion ! It 
is impregnated with roſes and with lilies. What 
carnation ! You would think that fair one perpe- 
tually RG 

A fine 
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A fine Roman head never fails to aſtoniſh, and, 
taken all together, affects the heart: its beauties 
are perceived at the firſt glance, and the ſlighteſt 


recollection brings it full into the memory. 


But, as every excellency in this world is coun- 
terbalanced by its defects; if a Roman woman 


receives from Nature that beauty which aſtoniſhes 


and excites admiration, ſhe does not obtain from 
her that grace which charms and inſpires love. 
If ſhe poſſeſſes thoſe never - failing attractions which 
form, of a fine woman, but one beauty, ſhe is 


wanting in thoſe fugitive graces, which, of one 
amiable perſon, form twenty. You may contem- 


plate that countenance a whole day in vain, 


thoſe fine eyes will have only one look, that pretty 


mouth only one ſmile; never wilt you diſcover 


either pain or pleaſure paſſing over that unvaried 


brow ; nor thoſe accompliſhed features gently un- 


dulating, like water, by the inſenſible motion of a 


tender ſentiment, or a delicate idea. 


It may be obſerved, indeed, that it is difficult 


for a woman of much ſenſibility to be perfectly 
handſome, Senſibility neceſſarily deranges, by its 
delicate motions, the proportions of the face; but, 


then, it ſubſtitutes features expreſſive of mind, 
for beauty. | | | 


Nothing is more rare than to meet with a face 
here that moves, or intereſts; that beſpeaks a 
foul 7 / EE Le : 


But what lovely hands l and beautiful hands are 


indeed a beauty, they are ſo rare! 


Beauty, among the Roman women, fades very 


rapidly, and at once. Here it is a roſe without 


a bud. A Roman girl of fifteen, is in full beauty; 
and as ſhe does not cultivate it by any exerciſe, 
as ſhe overwhelms it with ſleep, and takes no 


method to preſerve it, her features are ſoon ſur- 
charged with too great plumpneſs, and her whole 
& 74 om D form 
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form becomes diſproportionate: but it is to this 
very indolence, which, in ſo ſhort a time, will 
diſguiſe all the delicacy of her face, that ſhe 1s 
indebted for thoſe handſome ſhoulders which ſhe 
diſplays to view with ſo much pride. 

There is another reaſon why the beauty of the 
Roman women decays ſo rapidly: it is always kept 
ſhut up; it is always in the ſhade. The bud of 
beauty, like other flowers, requires the rays of 
the ſun. Fs ö 54 


I muſt ſay a word or two of the voice of the 


Roman women; for the voice is an eſſential part 
of the ſex. That of the Roman women, like 
their faces, is fine, but it has no ſoul: it ex- 
preſſes, at times, the burſts of paſſion, but hardly 


ever its true accents. Let a Roman woman, in 


ſhort, ſing before you, her voice will not originate 
from her heart, nor will it expire in yours. 
There are exceptions, however, among the 


Roman ladies, to all I have been laying. Tam 
Th 


myſelf acquainted with at leaſt three; 


ereſa, 
Roſalinda, and Palmira P. 


It is true, that by paſſing their lives with ſo- 


reigners, in their fathers' houſe, the coquetry na- 


tural to their ſex and to themſelves is continually 


kept in action. „„ 8 
Thereſa is Armida in miniature, Palmira would 


have reſembled Erminia, in the days of Erminia. 


Roſalinda has ſomething of whatever is pleaſing 
in women in every country in the world. Each 
motion of the eye- lid, and of her lip, is a grace. 
Theſe three ſiſters poſſeſs accompliſhments. They 
dance with delicacy, with expreſſion! But I have 


ſaid ſufficient on the ſubject of Roman beauty; 


the delicate bloom of a flower muſt be ſparingly 
touched, and its perfume ſparingly inhaled. Du- 
paty's Tr. 179. eee 
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We ſhall-now conſult a lady upon this ſubject. 


Mrs. Piozzi informs us, that a lady in Italy is 
ſure of applauſe, and therefore takes bur little: 


pains to obtain it. A Venetian lady has in par- 
ticular ſo ſweet a manner naturally, that ſhe really 


charms without any ſettled intent, merely from 
that irreſiſtible good humour and mellifluous tone 


of voice which ſeize the ſoul, and detain it, in 
ſpite of Juno-like majeſty, or Minerva-like wit. 


Nor ever was there prince or ſhepherd (Paris I 


think was both) who would not have beſtowed his 
apple here. 1 „ 
I ſee not in Rome the attractive beauty which 
caught my eye at Venice; but the women at 
Rome have a moſt Juno-like carriage, and give 
an idea of Livia and Agrippina. The men here 
have bright, black, and ſome what prominent eyes, 
with the fineſt teeth in Europe. 


The ladies appear to ſtudy but one ſcience. 


Like all ſenſualiſts, however, they fail of the end 
propoſed, from hurry to obtain it; and conſume 
thoſe charms which alone can procure them con- 


tinuance of change of admirers: they injure their 


health too irreparably, even in their earlieſt youth; 


for they remain unmarried till fifteen, and at thirty 


have a wan and faded look. On ne goute pas ſes 
plaifirs icy, on les auale---They do not taſte their plea- 
ſures bere, they ſwallow them whole, exclaimed a lady, 


very judiciouſly. It is an acknowledged truth 
that the Venetian ladies are amorouſly inclined : 
no check being put upon inclination, each acts 


according to immediate impulſe; and there are 
more devotees, perhaps, and more doating mo- 
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thers at Venice than any where elſe, for the ſame 


reaſon as there are more females who practiſe gal- 
lantry, only becauſe there are more women who 
do as they pleaſe, and follow unreſtrained where paſ- 
lion, appetite, or imagination leads them, 
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ſequence which dre 
reflect on a Venetian lady's mode of appearance 


20 F v. 
To try Venetian dames by Engliſh rules would 


be unfair. In Venice there is no ſtruggle for fe- 


male education as with us; no reſources in ſtudy, 
no duties of family management; no neceſſity of 
reading, to ſupply without diſgrace the evening's 
chat ; no laughing at the card-table, or tittering 
in the corner, if a lapſus linguæ has produced a miſ- 
take, which malice never fails to record. 
A cuſtom which prevails here, of wearing little 
or no rouge, and increafing the natural paleneſs 
of their ſkins, is a method no Frenchwoman of 
quality would chooſe to adopt; yet ſurely the 
Venetians are not behind-hand in the art of gain- 
ing admirers ; and they do not, like their paint 
ers, depend upon colouring to inſure it. 
Nothing can be a greater proof of the little con- 
4 gives to a woman, than to 


in her zendalet, without which nobody ſtirs out 


of their houſe in a morning. It confiſts of a full 


black filk petricoat, ſloped juſt to train a very 
little on the ground, and flounced with gauze of 
the ſame colour: a ſkeleton wire upon the head, 
ſuch as we uſe to make up hats, throwing tooſely 
over it a large piece of black mode or perfian, ſo 
as to ſhade the face like a curtain, the front be- 
ing trimmed with a very deep black lace, or 
ſouflet gauze, infinitely becoming. The thin ſilk 
which remains to be diſpoſed of, they roll back, 
ſo as to diſcoyer the boſom ; faſten i it with a puff 
before at the top of their ſtomacher, and once 
more rolling it back from the ſhape, tie it grace- 
fully behind, and let it hang in two long ends. 
The evening ornament is a filk hat, ſhaped like 
a man's, and of the ſame colour, with a white or 
worked lining, and ſometimes one feather; a great 
black ſilk cloak lined with white, and perhaps a 
narrow border down before, with a vaſt ow 
roun 
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round handkerchief of black lace, which lies over 
neck and ſhoulders, and conceals ſhape and all 
completely, Here 1s certainly but little appear- 
ance of art, no craping or frizzing the hair, which 
is flat at the top, and all of one length, hanging 


in long curls about the back or ſides, as it may 


happen. Thus without variety does a Venetian 
lady contrive to delight the eye, and without much 
inſtruction to delight the ear. Piozzi's Tr. i. 181, 
409. | OE 1 

The ſame ingenious female, ſpeaking of the 
Italian gentlemen, ſays, nothing can exceed the 
agreeableneſs of a well-bred Italian's addreſs, when 
ſpeaking to a lady, whom they alone know how 
to flatter, ſo as to retain her dignity, and not tg 
loſe their own ; reſpectful, yet tender; attentive, 
not officious: the politeneſs of a man of faſhion 
here is true politeneſs ; free from all affectation, 
and honeſtly expreſſive of what he really feels, a 


true value for the perſon ſpoken to, without the 


ſmalleſt defire of ſhining himſelf; equally re- 
moved from foppery on one fide, or indifference 


certainly pleaſing to a very eminent degreee, and 
in their converſation there is a mixture of claſſical 
alluſions, which is truly agreeable. Piozzi's Tr. 
LY 5 my gs | ry 
4 The following obſeryations upon dreſs, by the 
abbe Dupaty, ſeem naturally entitled to follow 
thoſe of Mrs. Piozzi. 


With his uſual vivacity, he ſays, I have yet 


one word more to add reſpecting the Roman wo- 
men; for in the hiſtory of civilized nations, the 
chapter of women is divided into three ſections; 
beauty, gallantry, and dreſs; and I have not yet 

ſpoken of the dreſs of the Roman women. 
The Roman women, like the Genoeſe, and Ita- 
lian women in general, are till in a ſtate of the 
| g groſſeſt 
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To try Venetian dames by Engliſh rules would 
be unfair. In Venice there is no ſtruggle for fe- 


male education as with us; no reſources in ſtudy, 


no duties of family management; no neceſſity of 
reading, to ſupply without diſgrace the evening's 
chat ; no laughing at the card-table, or tittering 
in the corner, if a lapſus lingua has produced a miſ- 
take, which malice never fails to record. 

A cuſtom which prevails here, of wearing little 
or no rouge, and increafing the natural paleneſs 
of their ſkins, is a method no Frenchwoman of 
quality would chooſe to adopt; yet ſurely the 


Venetians are not behind-hand in the art of gain- 


ing admirers ; and they do not, like their paint- 
ers, depend upon colouring to inſure it. 


Nothing can be a greater proof of the little con- 


ſequence which dreſs: gives to a woman, than to 
reflect on a Venetian lady's mode of appearance 
in her zendalet, without which nobody ſtirs out 
of their houſe in a morning. It conſiſts of a full 
black filk petricoat, ſloped juſt to train a very 
little on the ground, and flounced with gauze of 
the ſame colour: a ſkeletan wire upon the head, 


ſuch as we uſe to make up hats, throwing looſely 


over it a large piece of black mode or perfian, ſa 
as to ſhade the face like a curtain, the front be- 


ing trimmed with a very deep black lace, or 
ſouflet gauze, infinitely becoming, The thin ſilk 


which remains to be diſpoſed of, they roll back, 
ſo as to diſcover the boſom ; faſten it with a puff 
before at the top of their ſtomacher, and once 
more rolling it back from the ſhape, tie it grace- 
fully behind, and let it hang in two long ends. 


The evening ornament is a filk hat, ſhaped like 


a man's, and of the ſame colour, with a white or 
worked lining, and ſometimes one feather; a great 
black ſilk cloak lined with white, and perhaps 2 
narrow border down before, with a vaſt el 
roun 
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round handkerchief of black lace, which lies over 
neck and ſhoulders, and conceals ſhape and all 
completely. Here 1s certainly but little appear- 


ance of art, no craping or frizzing the hair, which 


is flat at the top, and all of one length, hanging 
in long curls about the back or ſides, as it may 
happen. Thus without variety does a Venetian 


lady contrive to delight the eye, and without much 


inſtruction to delight the ear. Pioxzi's Tr. i. 18 1, 
409. 8 5 TEA 

The ſame ingenious female, ſpeaking of the 
Italian gentlemen, ſays, nothing can exceed the 


agreeableneſs of a well-bred Italian's addreſs, when 


ſpeaking to a lady, whom they alone know how 
to flatter, ſo as to retain her dignity, and not tg 
loſe their own ; reſpectful, yet tender; attentive, 


not officious: the politeneſs of a man of faſhion 


here is true politeneſs ; free from all affectation, 
and honeſtly expreſſive of what he really feels, a 


true value for the perſon ſpoken to, without the 


ſmalleſt defire of ſhining himſelf; equally re- 
moved from foppery on one fide, or indifference 


in the other. The manners of the men here are 
certainly pleaſing to a very eminent degreee, and 


in their converſation there is a- mixture of claſſical 
alluſions, which is truly agreeable. Piozzi's Tr. 


The following obſervations upon dreſs, by the 
abbe Dupaty, ſeem naturally entitled to follow 
thoſe of Mrs. Piozzi. „ 12275 

With his uſual vivacity, he ſays, I have yet 
one word more to add reſpecting the Roman wo- 


men; for in the hiſtory of civilized nations, the 


chapter of women is divided into three ſections; 
beauty, gallantry, and dreſs; and I have not yet 
ſpoken of the dreſs of the Roman women. 

The Roman women, like the Genoeſe, and Ita- 
lian women in general, are ſtill in a ſtate of the 
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groſſeſt ignorance in an art ſo extenfive and im- 


portant as that of dreſs; in the art of adapting 
ornament to dreſs, and both to the ſhape, fea- 


tures, complexion, age, and the different hours 


of the morning or evening: in the art of ſoften- 
ing by gradations, of adjuſting - by ſhades, of 
availing themſelves of contraſts : in that art, in 
ſhort, ſo ſcientific and ſo coſtly, of compleatly 


equipping a woman for vanity, coquetry, or 
faſhion. 


But I feel that ſuch an accuſation, which ted 


ſo eſſentially to injure the reputation of the Ro- 
man women throughout Fratice, and particularly 


at Paris, requires en I ſhall produce them in 


a few words. 


Shall I tell it? Will it be believed? All the 
women at Rome, not excepting the charming 


Rofalinda, yes, all the women at Rome wear pe- 


rules. It is a ſacrifice made to indolence by their 
coquetry. Accuſtomed to lye down every day, 
after dinner, till fix in the evening, to place a 
ſecond night in the middle of the day, they have 
found it too troubleſome to build up the edifice 
of a head - dreſs twice in the ſame day, and there- 
fore calmly reſign their locks to the ſciffars. 

The Roman ladies are in the habit of putting 


on white paint, on the days they wear full dreſs. 
But, if the Italian lady wiſhes to be a lily, the 


French lady would be a roſe. What! has not 
Nature made them women? They muſt have 
gauze, flowers, and frizaled heads! Yet Nature 
has given them hair.——Rouge! Yet has ſhe 


adorned them with the bluſh of modeſty—White! 


though ſhe has given them tenderneſs. 
This affectation in dreſs, this ingratitude of the 


women towards Nature, is very ancient. Pro- 


pertius reproached Cynthia with it two thouſand 
years ago. Dupaty's Tr. 286. 


Among 


Among the Roman women love 1s what it in- 
evitably muſt be in a climate and amid manners 
where it ſeldom or ever meets with obſtacles to 
fortify it; prejudices to enhance its value; moral 
ideas to embelliſh it; reſtraints to keep it alive; 
or any of the various circumſtances, in ſhort, 
which, conſiſtently with our manners, often render 
it a happineſs, a triumph, and a virtue, 

Love, with the Roman women, is an amuſe- 
ment, a matter of buſineſs, or caprice, and but 


of ſhort duration as a want; for they ſoon wear it 


out: their heart loves, che inſtant it arrives at 
maturity. 


To talk of love ſhould conſtitute one of its an. 


teries ; but love here forms a common: place topic 


of converſation, together with thoſe of rain and 


fine weather, the arrival of a ſtranger, the pro- 


motions of the morning, and the proceſſions of the 


evening. 


It is talked of to daughters before their mo- 


thers; and mothers even talk of it before their 


daughters. 


A mother ſays, without any ceremony, my 


daughter does not eat, ſhe does not ſleep, ſhe has 


4 fit of love; as if ſhe was telling you ſhe had got 


a fever. 

Prieſts are ſeen dancing with young ladies ; 
and it is not thought either ſcandalous or.jidicu- 
lous ; for here, ſexes, dignities, and ages, are not 
diſcriminated and ſeparated by any diſtinctive 


marks of dreſs, pre-eminence, or decorum. An 
old man, an officer, and a cardinal, will talk of 


love with a girl in a dark corner. 
The language is as diſſolute as the climate: the 


moment you are allowed to ſay ſome things to a 


woman, you may ſay every thing. 
The girls in genetal, however, are tolerably 
prudent: all of. of them e carry their virginity with 


them 
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them to the altar; not indeed the virginity of the 


heart, bur of the body, which the Italians hold in 
high eſtimation. 


The girls employ their early youth in practiſing, : 
under the eyes of their mothers, the leſſons they 
have received from them, on the art of catching 


a huſband; but, as the men are on their guard, 


they ſpread their nets twenty times before they 


prove ſucceſsful once. They neglect nothing 
however to Vt * it be to neglect no- 
thing. 


What then? She is in love. 


We look in vain, among the women, for that 


tenderneſs of heart which penetrates, ſatisfies, and 
enchants; that intimate and ſecret life, the mu- 
tual bliſs of two lovers; that tenderneſs which 
forms a pleaſure of pain, which delights in ſa- 
crifices, and increaſes by enjoyment ; that moral 


love, in ſhort, which, if it does not enchain or 
govern the phyſical paſſion, at leaſt decorates and | 


veils it, 


Nor will you find here, thoſe two delightful 


kinds of friendſhip between the ſexes, the one of 


which ſucceeds to love, the other imitates it, and 


which both of them ſo cloſely reſemble love, as 


to be often miſtaken for it. 


Though the Venetian government is Rill un- 
der the influence of jealouſy, that gloomy dæmon 


is now entirely baniſhed from the boſoms of in- 


dividuals. Inflead of the confinement in which 
women were' formerly kept in Venice, they now 
enjoy a degree of freedom unknown even in Paris. 
Of the two extremes, the preſent is to be preferred. 


The huſbands fm now convinced, that the 
chaſtity of their wives is ſafeſt under their own 
| guardian- 


The moſt notorious gallantry does not affect 
their reputation : a woman here is as prudent as 
ſhe is ugly; and as gallant as ſhe is beautiful. | 


IT: 


ardianſhip; and that when a woman thinks her 
— not worth her own regard, it is ſtill more 
unworthy. of his. This advantage, among others, 
muſt ariſe from the preſent ſyſtem, that, when a 
huſband believes bis: wife has faithfully adhered 


to her conjugal engagement, he has the Additional 


ſatis faction of knowing, that ſhe acts from a love 
to him, or fome honourable motive; whereas, 


formerly, a Venetian huſband could not be cer- 


tain that he was not obliged, for his wife's chaſ- 
tity, to iron bars, bolts, and padlocks. ' 

Can it be ſuppoſed that a woman, whoſe chaſ- 
tity was preſerved by ſuch means only, was, in 
fact, more reſpectable than a common proſtitute? 
The old plan of diſtruſt and confinement, without 
even ſecuring what was its object, muſt have had 
a ſtrong tendency to debaſe the minds of both the 
huſband and the wife ; for what man, whoſe mind 


was not perfectly abject, could have pleafure in 
the ſociety of a wife, who, to his own conviction, 


languiſhed to be in the arms of another man? Of 
all the humble empl s that ever the wretch- 
ed ſons of Adam ſubmitted to, furely that of watch- 
ing a wife from morning till night, and all night 
too, is the moſt perfectly humiliating. Such un- 
generous diſtruſt muſt alſo have had the worft ef- 
fect on the minds of the women, and taught them 


to view their gaolers with diſtruſt and horror. 


With jealoufy, poiſon and the ſtiletto have been 
baniſhed from Venetian gallantry, and the inno- 
cent maſk is ſubſtituted in their places. This 
maſk. is a much more innocent _ than 1s uſu- 


ally imagined. It is ppt intended, neral, to 


conceal the perſon who wears it, bur's ty uſed as 
an apoli he his not being i 
a maſk Ruck in the hat, and a kind of black man- 
Ks. tremracd with lace Secs A 5 ſame cologr, over 
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the ſhoulders, a man is ſufficiently dreſſed for any 
aſſembly at Venice. ee JO ee, 
Thoſe who walk the ſtreets, or go to the play- 
houſes with maſks actually covering their faces, 
are · either engaged in ſome love intrigue, or would 
have the ſpectators think ſo; for this is a piece 
of affectation which prevails here, as well as elſe- 
: where: refined gentlemen, who are fond of the 
reputation, though they ſhrink from the cataſ- 
trophe, of an intrigue, are no uncommon characters 
Re te ons fo 
Dr. Moore's obſervation on this ſubject, are too 
8 pertinent to be omitted: I daily ſee, ſays the doc- 
? tor, many feeble gentlemen tottering about in 
maſks, for whom a baſon of warm reſtorative ſoup - 
ſeems more expedient than the moſt. beautiful 
woman in Venice. One evening, at St. Mark's 
Place, when a gentleman of my acquaintance was 
giving an account of this curious piece of affec- 
tation, he deſired me to take notice of a Venetian 
nobleman of his acquaintance, who, with an air 
of myſtery, was conducting a female maſk into 
his caſſino. My acquaintance knew him perfectly 
well, and aſſured me he was the moſt innocent 
creature with the women he had ever been ac- 
quainted with, When this gallant perſon per- 
N ceived that we were looking at him, his maſk fell 
to the ground, as if by accident; and, after we had 
4 got a complete view of his countenance, he put 
|: it on with much hurry, and immediately ruſhed, 
| - with his partner, into the caſſino. Moore's Tr. 
T 7 | 1. 243. WS, | . 5 | 
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1 Caſſinos are little apartments near St. Mark's 
Place: they are accuſed of being temples en- 

tirely conſecrated to lawleſs love, and a thouſand 
ſcandalous tales are related to ſtrangers concern- 
ing them. Thoſe tales are certainly not believed 
by the Venetians themſelves; the proof of which 
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is, that the caſſinos are allowed to exiſt; for it is 
abſurd to imagine, that men would ſuffer their 
wives to enter ſuch places; if they were not con- 
vinced that thoſe ſtories were ill founded; nor 
can it be ſüppoſed, after all that has been ſaid of 
the profligacy of Venetian manners, that women, 
even of indifferent reputations, would attend caſ- 
ſinos in the open manner they do, if it were un- 
derſtood that more liberties were taken with them 
there than elſewhere. The opening before St. 
Mark's church is the only place in Venice where 
a great number of people can aſſemble. It is the 
faſhion to walk here a great part of the even- 
ing, to enjoy the muſic, and other amuſements; 
and, though there are coffee-houſes, Venetian 
manners permit ladies, as well as "gentlemen, t6 
frequent them; yet it is uſual for the wealthy to 
prefer little apartments of their own, where, with- 
out being expoſed to intruſion, they may enter- 
tain a few friends in a leſs ceremonidus manner 
than they could do at their palaces. Inſtead of 
going home to a formal ſupper, and returning af- 
terwards to this place of amuſement, they order 
de, fruit, and other r 


coffee, lemona 
the caſſino. 


eſhments to 
That theſe little 
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apartments may be occaſionally 
uſed for the purpoſes of intrigue, is not impro- 
bablez but that this is the common and avowed 
re frequented, appears 


purpoſe for which 
incredible;; ! 1 borneg be | 
0 The following anecdote, ſelected fr 
Moore's Travels, will fu 
Italian manners. 
A few days ſince, ſay 


ted from Dr. 
rniſh a ſtriking trait of 


s that accurate traveller, 


L went to call on an artiſt of my acquaintance. 1 

met coming out of his door, an old woman, and 

a very handſome girl, remarkably well ſhaped. I 
he ſubject of his viſitors, 


rallied him 4 like on 


and gains her bread: as; indocently-as: if ſhe-were 


night, without feeing the face of a man.. 


and his good fortune in being attended in a morti- 


ing by che prettieſt girl I had ſeen ſince I came 


to Rome. I think my ſelf fortunate, ſaid he, 
< in having found à girl ſo perfectly well made, 


who allows me to ſtudy her charms. without re- 
ſtraint, and at a reaſonable price; but 1 aſſure 


you, I can boaſt of no other kind of good fortune 
with ber. (I am convinced,” rejoined 1, ** that 
you take great pleaſure in your ſtudies, and there 
can be no doubt that you have made a very de- 
Grable ptogreſs.. Of that you ſhall. be the 


„Judge, replied he, leading me into another 


room, whete, I ſaw à full length painting of the 
girl, in the character of Venus, and in the ufual 
&reſs of that goddeſs. There, ſaid he, “ is the 


only effect my ſtudies have had hitherto, and 1 


begin to ſuſpect that they will never produce any 


thing more nearly connected with the original. 


He then informed mei that the old woman I had 
ſeen was the girl's mother, who never failed to: ac · 


company her daughter, when ſhe came as a mo 
del to him; that the father was a tradeſman, with 


a numerous family, wha thought this the moſt 
innocent quſe that his daughter's beauty could” be 
put to, till ſhe ſhould get a huſband ; and to pre- 
vent its being put to any other, his wife always 
accompanied. her, © I have drawn her as Venus,” 


_ contrary, I ſhould have approached neater to her 


real character if I had painted her as Diana. She 
comes here! merely in obedience to her parents, 


knitting purſes in a convent from morning to 
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Hoyever innocent all this may be, ſaid I, 
ſe there is ſomething at which the mind revolts, 
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as: paſt, which, if not criminal, is at Fleſh 
highly indelicate. W ba 2 
„ To be fute,?. replied the paintet, 0 che 
woman has not quite ſo much delicacy as to 
ſtarve, rather chan let her daughter and. AS! a 
madel ; yet ſhe ſeerns e eee 9 the 
oiel's chaſh ity too a 5d bt: 
< Chaſtity!” anſwered be « why this pry 
ſhock an Engliſhwoman more than any thing 
which could "Ve: propoſed to her. Every _ 
kind of liberty Bs have been previoully taken 
with her. She: muſt be a complete ;ptoſtitute in 
evity ſenſe of the word, before the. could be 
7 5 to ſubmit to appear in this manner. 
' Your obſervation. is true,“ replied he; but 
it does not prove that thoſe who ſubmit to this 
to prevent their becoming -proftitures, do vol 
judge better than thoſe who become proſtitutes, 
and then ſubmit to this. In different countries,” 
continued he, “ people think very differently 
on ſubjects of this kind. The parents of this 
wal to my knowledge, have refuſed conſider- 
able offers from men of fortune, to be allowed 
the privilege of viſiting her. They are ſo very 
careful of preventing every thing of that nature, 
that ſhe actually lies in the ſame bed with them 
both, which is another piece of indelicacy, not 
uncommon among the lower People in Lealy. 
Moore's Tr. i. 508. | | 
Had we not a good opinion of Mrs. Diana? $ 
veracity, we ſhould have been inclined to doubt 
of the following little tale: A very veracious 
man, ſays that lady, informed me yeſterday mor- 
ning, that his poor wife was half broken-hearted 
at hearing ſuch. a counteſs's dog was run over; 
for, ſaid he, having ſuckled the pretty creature 
herſelf, ſhe loved-it ns one of her children. I 
debred him to repeat the circumſtance, r no 
- miſtake 
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rito è uno vecchio : Yes, my lord but my huſf- 


ject in our deſcription: of that cit. 
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miſtake might:boimade': he: didiſo; but ſeeing 
me look ſhocked or aſhamed, r ſomething he | 
did nor. lite. hy; pada: Aid the fellow, 
« jt is a common thin genoug for ordinary men's 
wives to ſuckle the lap: dogs of ladies of quality:“ 
adding, xhat they were paid for their milk, and 


there could be no harm in gratifying their ſupe- 
riors. The fact is certain. 'Piczzi's Tr. ii. $7. 


The Italians in general, ſays Dr. Moore, have 
a remarkable air of gravity, which they preſerve 


even when t e d ject of their converſation is 


gay. Lobſervel ſomethiug of this at Venice; 
—. think it is much ſtronger at Rom Me 
Roman ladies have a lapgube in their counte- 
nances, which promiſes as much ſenſibility as the 


briſk look of 'the French; and, without the vo- 


lubility of the _— or the frankneſs of the Ve- 
netian women, they ſeem no Way averſegto form 
connections: with: ſtrangers. The duke of Ha- 
milton was preſented to a beautiful young lady 
at one of the aſſemblies. In the courſe of con- 
verſation he happened to ſay, That he had heard 
the had been married very lately. She anſwer- 
ed with precipitation, . Signor ſi—ma mio ma- 


band is an old man.“ She then added, making 
her head, and in a moſt affecting tone of voice; 
«0 ſantiffima Virgine, quanto & vecchio! O 
holy Virgin, how exc . old he is al Moore's 
Tr. 1 i. 389. 

Cieiſbeiſm is no where more in vogue than in 
Genoa: we ſhall therefore touch upon that ſub- 


That the Italians have an uncommon ſhare: 'of 
natural ſagacity and acuteneſs, is pretty general» 
ly allowed; but they are accuſed of being de- N 
ceitful, perfidious, and revengeful; and the fre- pu 
que 9 murders Which happon . by 
the 
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the ſtreets of the great towns in Itafy: ate-brought 


4 

: as proofs of this charge. The better opinlon, how= 
1 ever, is, that they are an ingenious ſpber people, 
4 wirh quick feelings, and thefefofe irfitähle; bur, 
* when unprovoked, of a mild and obliging diſ- 
d pofition, and leſs fübject to avarige, envy, or re- 
e. pining at the narrow neſs of their own circum- 


ſtances, and the comparative wealth of others, | 
than moſt other nations. The murders which | 
occaſionally happen, proceed from a deplorable | 
want of police, and ſome other impolitic cuſ- | 
toms which have crept among them. The aſſaſ- 
ſinations which diſgrace Italy, whatever may 
have been the caſe formerly, are now ' confined 
to the accidental ſquabbles which occur among 
the rabble. No ſuch thing has been known for 
many years paſt among people of condition, or 
the middle rank of citizens ; and with regard to 
the-ſtabbings which happen among the vulgar, 
they almoſt always proceed from an immediate 
impulſe of wrath,” and are ſeldom the effect of ß 
previous malice, or a premeditated. plan of re- | 
venge. It has been ſaid, that formerly bravos | 
lived by affaſſination; at preſent, however, it is 
certain that there is no ſuch trade in this coun- ali 
try. That the horrid practice of drawing the, 
knife, and ſtabbing each other, ſtill ſubſiſts among 
the Italian vulgar, is owing to the ſcandalous 
impunity with which it is treated. The aſylum. 
which churches and convents offer to criminals, 
operates againſt the peace of ſociety, and tends. 
to the encouragement of this ſhocking cuſtom :' 
it increaſes the criminal's hope of eſcaping ; and 


it diminiſhes, in vulgar minds, the idea of the 


—_—————C_ 


atrocity of rhe crime. . £6; EE | 
- Fhefts and crimes which are not capital, are 
puniſhed at Rome, and ſome other towns of Italy, 
by impriſonment, or what is called the cord. i 

is 
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182 Erve] and injudicious puniſhment, and, leſt 
too much in the, power of thoſe who ſuperintend 
the execution, to make it ſevere or not, as they 
are inclined. Breaking on the wheel is never 


uſed in Rome for any crime ; but ſometimes an- 


other mode of execution is put in practice, which 
is much more ſhocking in appearance, than crue 
in reality, The criminal being ſeated, on a ſcafy 
fold, the executioner, who ſtands behind him, 


ſtrikes him on the head with a hammer of a par · 


ticular conſtruction, which deprives him at once 
of all ſenſibility. When it is certain that he is 
completely dead, the executioner, with a large 
knife, cuts his throat from ear to ear. This laſt 
part of the ceremony is thought to make a 
ftronger impreſſion on the minds of the ſpectators, 
than the bloodleſs blow which deprives the cri- 
ccc th at 

Mrs. Piozzi informs us, that the Italians ſeem 
to have no feeling of cold; they open the caſe- 
ments — for windows they have none (now in 


winter), and cry out, Che bel freſcbetto! What 4 


freſh breeze! While I am ſtarving outright. If 
there is a flaſh of a few faggots in the chimney 
that juſt ſcorches one a little, no lady goes near 
it, but fits at the other end of a bigh - roofed room, 
the wind whiſtling round her ears, and her feet 
upon a perforated braſs box, filled with wood em · 
bers, which the cavalier ſervanie pulls out from 
time to time, and repleniſhes with hotter aſhes 
raked out from between the andirons. How fit- 
ting with theſe fumes. under their petticoats im- 
proves their beauty of complexion, I know not; 


certain it is, they pity us exceedingly for our 


manner of managing ourſelves, and enquire of 
their countrymen, who have | lived here 3 while, 
how their health endured the burning ſoſſils in 
the chambers at London. I have heard "a or 

| $i 6 - I 2 three 
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three Italians ſay, I think I would go myſelf to 15 
this ſame England, but the fuel made of minerals 
frights me.” To church, however, and to the 
theatre, ladies have a large green velvet bag car- 
ried for them, adorned with gold tafſels, and 
lined with fur, to keep their feet from freezing, 
as Carpets are not in uſe .here. Poor women run 
about the ſtreets with a little earthen pipkin 1 
hanging on their arm, filled with fire, even if 
they are ſent on an errand; while men of all 
ranks walk wrapped up in an odd ſort of white | 
riding-coat, not buttoned together, but folded 
round their body, after the faſhion of the old Ro- 2 
man dreſs which is ſeen in ſtatues, and this they 1 
call gaban. Piozzi's Tr. i. 92. . | 
The miſeries which the poorer part of mankind — 
ſuffer from cold, are, perhaps, greater than thoſe | 
derived from any other ſource whatever. But in | 
Italy, the gentleneſs of the climate protects them 
from this calamity nine months of the year. It 
they can gather as much wood as to keep a mo- 
derate fire during the remaining three, and pro- 1 
cure a coarſe cloak, they have little to fear from 
that quarter. Thoſe who cannot get einployment, 
which is often the caſe in this country, and even 
thoſe who do not chooſe to work, which is the 
caſe with numbers all the world over, receive a 
regular maintenance from ſome convent: with 
this, and what little they can pick up otherwiſe, 
in a country where proviſions are plentiful and 
cheap, they paſs tt rough life, in their own opi- 
nion, with more ſatisfaction than if they had a 
greater number of conveniencies procured by 
much bodily labour. Whereas in Great Britain, 
Germany, and other northern countries, the poor - 
have no choice bur to work ; for if they remain 
idle, they are expoſed to miſeries more intolerable 
than the hardeſt labour can occaſion to the . 
615) F of 
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of mankind; they are invaded at once by the aC- 
cumulated miſeries of hunger and cold. 
The Italians are the greateſt loungers in the 
world: and while walking in the fields, or 
ſtretched in the ſhade, ſeem to enjoy the ſerenity 
and genial warmth of their climate with a degree 
of luxurious indulgence peculiar to themſelves, 
Without ever running into the daring exceſſes of - 
the Engliſh, or diſplaying the friſky vivacity of 
the French, or the invincible phlegm of the Ger- 
mans, the Italian populace diſcover a ſpecies of 
ſedate ſenfibility to every ſource of enjoyment, 
from which, perhaps, they derive a greater de- 
gree of happineſs than any of the other. The 
frequent proceſſions and religious ceremonies, be- 
fides amuſing and comforting them, ſerve to fill 
up their time, and prevent that ennui, and thoſe 
immoral practices, which are apt to accompany 
poverty and idleneſs. \ 
The peaſantry of this country are unqueſtion- 
ably in a more comfortleſs ſtate than a benevolent - 
mind could wiſh them. But, England and Swit- 
Zerland excepted, is not this the caſe all over 
Europe ? In all the countries I have ſeen, or had 
N an account of, the huſbandmen, probably the 
1 | moſt virtuous, but certainly the moſt uſeful part 
of the community, whoſe labour and induſtry 
maintain all the reſt, and in whom. the real 
ſtrength of the ſtate reſides, are, by a moſt unjuſt 
1 _ diſpenſation, generally the pooreſt and moſt op- 
I preſſed. But although the Italian peaſantry are 
0 by no means in the affluent, independent ſituation 
* of the peaſantry of Switzerland, and the tenantry 
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l of England, yet they are not ſubjected to the 
(| ſanie oppreſſions with thoſe of Germany, nor are 
5 they ſo poor and wretched as thoſe of France. 


To the indolence of the natives, (ſays Archen- 
holtz, in his Picture of Italy, publiſhed 1 in 1791) we 


mu 
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muſt add the want of horſes, which prevails 
through Italy, except in Naples. They are even 
ſeldom uſed for tillage, and oxen are put to the 
plough. As beaſts of burden, the mules are of 
great ſervice to the Italians. . A ſpecies of animals 
which bears great reſemblance to the mule, and- 
can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from it, is called gi- 
E merro. This animal is either bred from a ſtallion 


f and a cow, or a bull and a mare, or from an aſs | 

- and a cow, and is of high utility, eſpecially in ; 

pf the mountainous cantons. Archenholiz's Picture | 

ty of Ttaly, i. 15. N Tc. K 

e- Though the Italians do not make war among | 

he themſelves, yet the neighbouring ſtates have an | 

e- averſion for each other, and this diſlike is often 

fill increaſedyto a marked hatred and contempt. The ö 

ach many members of ſo imperfect a ſtate: look upon | 

any themſelves as ſo many nations, whilſt ſuch a fitu- | 
1185 tion does away every hope of a confiſtent harmony. | 

on- The Genoeſe, Florentines, Neapolitans, and Ro- | 

lent mans, foſter ſo great an odium againſt each other, 1 

wit- as never was manifeſted between the Engliſh and : | 

over. French. The extravagant and high-conceived | 

had notions, entertained by the Italians of every pro- 1 

the vince, is the ſource of that odium, Hence their 
part authors mention, on the title of their books, the { 

luſtry town or village which gave them birth, however 

real obſcure and unimportant, ſuppoſing they ſhall 

unjuſt dignify them by their productions. 0 
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uation LANGUAGE, RELIGION, CLERGY, 

nantry LEO. 5 0 | : 8 | 

to the Tux Italian language is originally from the 

nor are Latin, blended and corrupted with the jargons of 

nce. the northern nations who over- ran this country, 


archen- I after the declenſion of the Roman empire ; but 
791) We nas fince been ſo much refined, poliſhed, and im- 
mult 3 
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proved, that it is now eſteemed very elegant, ſoft 
| ſ{mooth, and harmonious, and therefore perfectly 
adapted to poetry and muſic. But, in proportion 
to the ſmoothneſs it has acquired, it has loſt its 
ſtrength and energy. It is ſaid to be ſpoken in 
the greateſt purity in Tuſcany. 1555 
There exiſts in Italy, fays the abbe Dupaty 
(page 121), a language of Arioſto, a language of 
Taſſo, a language of Boccace, a language of Ma- 
Chiavel ; but there does not yet exiſt, in Italy, an 
Ii AA! ˙ ]Äũ ant rf ay 
Count Alfierri, in ſome admirable tragedies, 
which often breathe the true ſpirit of Sophocles, 


[| | has lately endeavoured to revive the Italian lan- 

Ai guage of the age of Leo X. but this attempt has 
1 not ſucceeded either at Naples or Rome, In theſe 

in two cities, they can endure only frenchified, that is 

1 tao ſay, degenerate aha. 
11 The eſtabliſhed religion of Italy is the Roman 

j EE Catholic, and the inquiſition is fixed there. No 

! 22 ſectaries are taleraced, except at Leghorn; 

1 but Greeks and Jews are found in many places. At 

"nk Leghorn, Jews, Greeks, and Mahometans, have 

itt perfect liberty, and the Engliſh factory have a ö 
1 8 chapel. Perſons of all religions live unmoleſted | 
il in Italy, if they have the prudence to avoid offer · 

i. ing any groſs inſult to che religion of the country. 

Y | : The eccleſiaſtical government of the papacy has 

41 been the ſubje& of many volumes. The cardinals, 


who are next in dignity to the pope, are ſeventy, 
but that number is not often complete. They are 
appointed by his holineſs, who.is careful to have a 
majority of Italian cardinals ; that the chair may 
not be removed from Rome, as it was once to 
Avignon in France, a Frenchman being then 
elected pope. In promoting 'foreign prelates to 
the cardinalſhip, his holineſs is wr ram by the 
nomination of the pripces who profeſs the cathoh 
C N 
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religion. His chief miniſter is the cardinal pa- 
tron, generally his nephew, or near relation, who 
is very rapacious during the pope's reign, em- 
bracing every opportunity of amaſſing all he can; 
well knowing that a pontiff's life is ſeldom of 
long duration, they being generally far advanced 
in years before they arrive at that ſupreme dig- 


nity. When met in a conſiſtory, the cardinals 
pretend to control the pope, in matters both ſpi- 
ritual and temporal; and, in ſome inſtances, have 
been known to prevail. The conclave is a ſcene _ 


where the cardinals principally endeavour to diſ- 
play their talents, and where many tranſaCtions 
happen which create ſome doubts among man- 
kind, whether they are the reſult of inſpiration. 


At the election of a pope in 1721, the animoſities 


ran ſo high among them, that they proceeded to 


kicks and blows, ſacrilegiouſly throwing the ink; 
Kandiſhesat:eaoh:other. : {| 
The pope's creed, which he repeats and ſub- 


ſcribes to, on his elevation to the chair, is as fol- 
low | 


e I moſt firmly admit and embrace the apoſto- : 
lical and eccleſiaſtical traditions, and all other 


conſtitutions of the church of Rome. 
„ do admit the holy ſcriptures in the ſame 


ſenſe that holy mother church doth, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to judge of the true ſenſe and interpre- 


tation of them; and I will interpret them accord- 
ing to the unanimous conſent of the fathers. 


* do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven 


ſacraments of the law, truly and perfectly ſo 
called, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt our lord, and 
neceſſary to the ſalvation of mankind, though 
not all of them to every one; namely baptiſm, 


confirmation, euchariſt, penance, extreme unc- 


tions, orders, and marriage, and that they do 


confer grace; and that of theſe, baptiſm, confir- | | 


mation, 
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mation, and orders, may not be repeated without 
ſacrilege. I do alſo receive and admit the re- 
ceived and approved rites of the catholic church, 
in her ſolemn adminiſtration of the aforeſaid fa. 
craments. | 
I do embrace and receive all and every thing 
that hath been defined and declared by the holy 
[ council of Trent, concerning original fin and Jp 
if tification. 
| « ] do profeſs that in the maſs there is offered 
unto God, a true, proper, and propitiatory ſacri- 
fice for the quick and the dead; and that in the 
| mamooſt holy ſacrament of the euchariſt, there is 
truly, really, and ſubſtantially, the body and 
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Þ blood, together with the ſoul and divinity, of 
. our lord Jeſus Chriſt; and that there is a conver- a 
ſion made of the whole ſubſtance of the bread in- 
to the body, and the whole ſubſtance of the wine 2 
into the blood ; which converſion the catholic I 
church calls tranſabſlaatiaridn; IJ confeſs: that t. 
under one kind only, whole and entire, Chriſt p 
and a true ſacrament is taken and received. | | 
l do firmly believe that there is a purgatory; ; U 
and that the ſouls kept priſoners there do receive P 
help by the ſuffrages of the faithful. F 
8 do likewiſe believe the ſaints, reigning to- 
gether with Chriſt, are to be worſhipped and R 
prayed unto; and that they offer prayers unto ar 
God for us, and that their relics are to be had 1 in 5 
veneration. D 
4 do moſt firmly. aſſert, that the images of 7 
Chriſt, of the bleſſed virgin the mother of God, on 


and of other ſaints, ought to be had and retained, 


and that due honour and veneration ought to be all 
given unto them. co 
« do likewiſe affirm, that the power of indul- pr. 


gences was left by Chriſt to the church, and that 
; FE the thi 
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the uſe of them. is very beneficial to chriſtian | 
people. 
« I do acknowledge the holy, catholic, and 


apoſtolical Roman church, to be the mother and 


miſtreſs of all churches; and I do promiſe and 
ſwear true obedience to the biſhop of Rome, the 
ſucceſſor of St. Peter, the prince of the apoſtles, 
and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. 

« J do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all 
other things which have been delivered, defined, 
and declared by the ſacred canons, an oecumeni- 

cal council, and eſpecial by the holy ſynod of 
Trent. And all other things contrary thereto, 
and all herefies condemned and anathematiſed by 
the church, I do likewiſe condemn, reject, and 
anathematiſe.” | 

The number of archbiſhops in Italy 3 is thirty- 
eight, but the ſuffragans annexed to them are ſo 
indefinite and arbitrary that they cannot be aſcer- 
tained ; the pope having power to create or ſup- 
preſs them at his pleaſure. 


Each of the following places in Italy has an 


univerſity ; Rome, Venice, Florence, Mantua, 


Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, 
Ferrara, Piſa, Naples, helena, and Peruſia. 

Religious , ceremonies are very frequent at 
Rome ; but they are totally unintereſting : they 
are without dignity, propriety, or magnificence. 
The following obſervations on them, by the abbẽ 
Dupaty, are juſt and ſpirited. 

That of the proceſſion of the Fete Dieu owes its 
only ſplendour to the pope and-to the people. 

All the monks, all the Curates, all the prelates, 
all the. cardinals, all the penitents, and all the 
collegiate, bodies, are now in St. Peter's, and the 
proceſſion is arranging. While this is ordering, 
I walk in the church, and am carried about wich 
the crowd. What noiie ! what confuſion! oc- 


cafioned 


eaſioned by the floods of people who are perpe- 


tually pouring in, and the floods perpetually 
ruſhing out; by devotees, who, preſſing around 


the feet of St. Peter, are contending for the hap- 


pineſs of kiſſing them; by perſons, of every ſex 


and age, kneeling before confeſſionals filled with 


monks, and receiving abſolution for venial fins, 
diſpenſed at the end of a long ſwitch, which the 
monks ſhake over their heads; by young men 
and girls, wandering from tomb to tomb, wan- 
toning with each other, and talking of love. 
Here I ſee Engliſhmen gravely taking the dimen- 


| fions of the pillars ; Frenchmen, ſkipping about 


and jeſting ; Germans, aſtoniſhed to find on the 


bronze gates of the firſt church in the world, the 


moſt laſcivious pictures. On the other fide of 
the church I perceive a row of abbes bending 


their bodies to the earth, and flattering the cardi- 


nals, who, as they paſs, aſſume ſtate, and act the 
patron ; and a number of mendicants, who, to 
impoſe on pity, or fatigue delicacy, are ſhocking 
every eye with nudities and ſores. In the interim, 


the fignal for the march is given: behold now a 


numerous train of dirty penitents who file off, and 


make room for dirty monks, dirty curates, and a 


thouſand dirty wretches of the populace, clad in 
dirty ſurplices, bearing each of them a flambeau, 
and exciting every where as they paſs, by their 
groteſque accoutrements, an univerſal laugh. At 


length, behold the prelates, the cardinals, and the 


pope ! At the bottom of the ſtaircaſe of one of 
the galleries, the pope finds his military atten- 
dants, who receive him and the holy ſacrament 
that is waiting for him. The union of the two 
powers now immediately takes place, to the ſound 
of trumpets; the pope and the ſovereign are in- 
termingled ; ard the' crown and the tiara united 
on the fame head; the pontiff king then mounts 
| | on 


e 
on à throne, and ſeats himſelf with the hoſt be- 
fore him; yet by his poſture, and the manner in 
which the ornaments are arranged, appears to be 
on his knees; While a dozen robuſt men, con- 
cealed under the eſtrade, bear him along. The 
pope advances thus, truly majeſtic and 'venerable, 

olding the ſacrament in his hands, his eyes 
lifted towards heaven and overflowing with pious 
tears: Whilſt a general murmur runs amonſt the 


people, who whiſper Hor handſome: the pope is! — 
All his military attendants follow on foot anf 
horſeback. The proceſſion has returned into the 
church thouſand torches are ranged along the 


whole extent of the nave and round the high 
altar ; the pope deſcends, croſſes the church, 
mounts, and, depoſiting the hoſt, falls upon his 
2 riſes up, gives his benediction— and all is 
ended. ; Is 

What a contraſt between the religious feſtivals 
of modern Rome, compared with thoſe of the 
ancient Romans! in which prieſts, - crowned: with 


laurels, prieſteſſes with garlands of myrtles, young 


virgins decked with flowers, augurs, flamens, 
veſtals, a band of virtuous and venerable old 
men, the flower of the Roman youth, the eon- 
querors of the world, in long flowing robes, glit- 


tering with gold and purple, followed the facred 


ſtatues in ivory or gold, of Juno, Cybele, Geres, 
and Jupiter, which, ſurrounded by the trophies and 
ſpoils of Aſia, and borne on cars drawn by leo- 
pards and by lions, deſcended majeſtieally from 
the Capitol, and followed by the crowd ef people, 
the ſovereigns of Nome; among which kings 
themſelves were confounded, advanced to the 
found of clarions and cymbals, through the ſtreets 


of the capital of the univerſe, under triumphal 
arches, before the ſtatues of their great men, 


and the palaces of the 'Creſars, either to the field 
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of Mars, the Forum, or the Pantheon; and thus 
- advancing, amidſt all the ſplendour, all the mag- 
nificence, and all the religion of Rome, ſeemed 


to be the gods themſelves, of whom they were 


the images, deſcending in perſon from Olympus 
to the earth, and alighting among men. Dupaty's 


Tee WÞ- e - Haro | 
A very ſingular tale of love and devotion is 


thus related by Dr. Moore: 1 found Mr. —— 


waiting for me at my lodgings. He has of late 
paid his court very afſiduouſly to a lady of high 
rank in this place: ſhe is diſtinguiſhed, even 


here, for a punctilious obſervance of all the cere- 


monies appointed by the church, and could not 


eat meat on a meagre day, or deviate fromthe 


canonical regulations in any point of equal im- 
portance, without remorſe; but in matters of 
gallantry, ſhe has the reputation of being infi- 
nitely more liberal, both in her ſentiments and 
practice. She has been for ſome time provided 
with a very able and reſpectable lover, of her own 
country; but this did not make her blind to the 


good qualities of Mr. —, with whom ſhe form · 
ed a very intimate connection ſoon after his ar- 
rival here: not that ſhe prefers him to her other 


lover, but merely from a ſtrong ſenſe of the truth 


and beauty of this arithmetical axiom one and 


one make two. The new arrangement with our 
countryman, however pleaſing to the lady, gave 
offence to her father-confeſſor. The ſcrupulous 
ecclefiaſtic was of opinion, that a connection of 
this nature with a heretic, was more criminal 
than with a-man of her own communion. Mr. 
— was juſt come from the lady to our lodg+ 
ings; he had found her in worſe humour than he 


had ever obſerved before. Mr. —— entered as 
the confeſſor went out: ſhe ſhut the door after 
him, with a violence. which ſhook the whole 


— ; 'Y, houſe, 


| devil go along with you for an old gooſe! Mr, —— 
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houſe, muttering, as ſhe returned to her ſeat, Che 
/i poſſino Caſcar le braccia vecchio dondolone /-—The 


. 


expreſſed his concern on ſeeing her ſo much agi- 
tated. No wonder,” ſaid ſhe ; © that ſtubborn 
« animilaccio, who is juſt gone out, has had the 
e inſolence to refuſe me abſolution. As I expe&- 
« ed you this morning, I ſent for him betimes, 


« that the matter might have been expedited be- 


&« fore you ſhould come; but here I have been 
« above an hour endeavouring to perſuade him, 
« but all to no purpoſe ; nothing I could ſay was 
« able to mollify the obſtinate old greaſy raſ- 
« cal.” Mr. —— joined in abuſing: the confeſ- 
ſor's perverſeneſs, hinting, at the ſame time, that 
ſhe ought to deſpiſe it as a matter of little im- 
portance ; that ſhe was ſure of receiving abſolu- 
tion ſooner or later; and, whenever it happened, 
all the tranſactions of the interval would be com- 
prehended within that act of grace. Upon the 
ſtrength of this reaſoning, Mr. —— was pro- 
ceeding to fulfil the purpoſe of his viſit, with as 
much alacrity as if the moſt complete diſcharge. 
had been granted for all proceedings : —Piano pia- 
10, idol mio—ſofily, faftly, my love, ſaid the lady; 


biſogna rimitter ft alla volunta di Dio e muſt ſubmit 


to the wwill of heaven.—dShe then told her lover, that 
though ſhe deſpiſed the confeſſor as much as he 
could do, yet ſhe muſt take care of her own ſoul; 
that, not having ſettled accounts with heaven for 
a conſiderable time, ſhe was determined not to 
begin à new ſcore till the old ſhould be cleared; 
adding, for her principal reaſon, Patto chiaro, 
* caro — ſhort accounts make long friends. Moore's 
1110 e ET ef Woke 
Though the Italians are very ſuperſtitious, they 


Rare leſs haunted by the fear of ſpectres, or evil 


ſpirirs, than other. countries. . Their carrying the 


G3: dead 


a 


ere 
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dead uncovered to the e; is 2: cuſtom thay 
may. well account for it. This uſage, excellent 
in many points of view, annhilates at the ſame. 
time the puerile dread: of 'carpſes, and is an in- 
firuQive, ſtriking i of the vanity of human. 
„„ 
u is the cuſtom at Naples to carry every per · 
ſon to church in full dreſs, ſoon after their death, 
andi the. neareſt relations diſplay the magnitude of 
their grief, by the magnificent manner in which 
they. decorate the corpſe. If a widow is the ſur- 
vivor, ſhe:uſually dreſſes her deceaſed huſband in 
_ a new. ſuit; he has a laced: hat upon his head, 
ruffles, his hair finely powdered, and a large 
blooming noſegay in his left hand, while Ins right 
is graccfully ſtuck at his fide. When the corpſe 
arnves in church, the ſervice. is read over it, 
The ceremony being performed, and the body 
carried: home, it is conſidered as having no far- 
ther occaſion for fine cloaths, and is 1 ſtrip- 
ped n N and. buried: privately 


Oxness: of KNIGHTHOOD,. : 


Tux bing of. Spain inſſituted the order af Saint 
arius in July 1738, when, he was king of 
Naples... The number of knights, was limited to 
thirty, and aften his death the office af the order 
was to: be paſſeſſed by the king of Naples. The 
knights muſt prove the nability of their deſcont 
for four centuries. 
The orders of: Aunumintion WAS: inffituted in 
135 55. by Amadeus. V. count of Savoy, in memo- 
ry of Amadeus I. who brayely defended: Rhodes 

againſt the Turks. It is claſſed among: the moſt 
e ctable orders in Europe; the knights af which 
eaſt be af noble; families, pee . 


Emanuel 


Emanuel. Philibert, duke. of Savoy, inſtituted 


wy the order of St. Lazarus in 1572, and. united with 
ne it the then obſolete order of St. Maurice. £ 
* St. Mark. is taken for the tutelary faint and 
an guardian of Venice: the order of St. Mark was. 
i therefore inſtituted, but when is not certainly 
er- known. It is an honour conferred by the doge, 
h, or duke of Venice, and the ſenate, on perſons of 
> of eminent quality, or who have rendered important. 
nich ſervices to the republic. + 
ſur- Frederic III. emperor of Germany, inſtituted, 
d in the order of St. George about the year 1460: 
cad, the badge, a plain croſs, enamelled, gules, pen- 
large dant to a gold chain, and worn about their necks; 
right the croſs is allo embroidered on their cloaks. 
orpſe In 1651, Caſimir of Medicis, firſt grand-duke 
* of Tuſcany, inſtituted the order of St. Stephen, 
body in memory of a victory which ſecured to him the. 
o far- ſovereignty of that province: they wear a red 
; ſtrip- croſs' with right angles, on the left fide of their 


habit, and on their mantle. 5 
Pope Innocent III. founded the order of the. 
Holy Ghoſt, about the year 1198, and the chief 
ſeat of the order was the hoſpital of that name at. 
Wl Rome. They have a grand-maſter, and' profeſs 
af Saint MW obedience, chaſtity, and poverty. They have. a 
daily revenue of about, twenty-four thouſand, 
nited to: ducats, with which they entertain ſtrangers, re- 
he order MW lieve the poor, train up deſerted: children, &c. 
s, The Their enſign is a white patriarchal croſs, with 
.. deſcont Wl twelve points ſewed on their breaſt, on the left 
ſide of a black mantle. 2 


tuted; nl The order of. Jeſus, inſtituted by pope John 
in memo; XXIII, was reformed and new-modelled by pope 
d: Rhodes Paul V. The reigning pope was always to be ſo- 
cha moll vereign of the order, which was intended as a 


, 


+ of which mark of diſtinction for his Italian nobility ; but, 
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on account of its frequent proſtitution, „it is now 


fallen into great diſcredit. 


The order of the Golden Spur, inſtituted by 


pope Pius IV. is ſaid to have been connected with 


the order of Pius, inſtituted a year after. The 


knights have fince been ſuppreſſed, and all that 
the knights of the golden ſpur have reſerved 
for themſely es, is the title of counts of the ſacred 
palace of the Lateran. The badge 1s a ſtar of 


eight points, white, and, between the two bottom 


els a f. 298 of gold. 


' Properly freaking, Italy may be ſaid to have 


no capital, though Rome appears to have the beſt 


claim to that title; but there are ſeveral which are 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular epithet, accord- 


Ing to > their ſuppoſed predominant qualities: thus 
Rome is called the Holy, Naples the Noble, Flo- 
rence the Fair, Genoa the Superb, Milan the 


Great, Ravenna the Ancient, Venice the Rich, 


Padua the Learned, Bologna the Fat, Leghorn 
the Trading g, Verona the Charming, I Lucca the 


Pretty, and Caſal the Strong. 

We ſhall now proceed to the particular Italian 
flates; ; for they are not, like the republics of Hol- 
land and Switzerland, or the empire of Germany, 
cemented by political confederacy, to which every 
member is accountable; every Italian ſtate having 
diſtinct forms of government, trade, and intereſt ; 
of which we ſhall particularly treat, beginning 
with the territory of the king of SARDINIA. 


— 
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SARDINIA, 


THE royal family of Savoy has long been 
dignified with the title of royal highneſs, on 


bar account Lof its claim to the kingdom of Cyprus, 
al though it had only the ducal dignity till 1713, 
bn 3 when Victor Amadeus II. duke of Savoy, obtained 
th c the kingdom of Sicily on the peace with France: 
1 in conſequence of which he was actually crowned 
_ king of Sicily at Palermo. He retained his title 
till 1718, when, purſuant to the terms of the qua- 
druple alliance, he reſigned the kingdom of Sicily 
to the emperor Charles VI. in exchange for Sar- 
ave dinia. 
beſt The king of: Safdinia is ranked among 1 
are greateſt princes in Italy: his title runs thus: By 
ord- the grace of God, king of Sardinia, Cyprus, and 
thus Jeruſalem; 'duke of Savoy, Montferrat, Chadlais, 
Flo- Aoſto, and Genevois; prince of Piedmont and 
ach. Oneglia; marquis of Italy, Sufa, Ivrea, Maro, 
ic 


Oriſtan, and Sezana; count of Maurienne, Ge- 
neva, Nizza, Aſtia, Alexandria, Tende, Goceen, 
and Romont; baron of Vaud and Faucigni ; 
lord of Vercelli, Pignerol, Tarentaiſe, Pomellinaz 
and Val de Seſia; prince and perpetual vicar of 
the Holy Roman empire in Italy. 

The king of Sardinia is abſoldse in witporals; 
and even in ſpirituals; he has at leaſt as much 
power as any other Italian prince: all ceclefiaftical 
preferments are at his diſpoſal, and the inquiſition 
at Turin can lay no perſon under arreft, without 
acquainting the council, All civil cauſes, even 
though the parties ſhould be ecelefiaftics, are tried 
before the temporal judges. Arbitrary power is 


Tart where” carried to a . Ereater height than at 
urig. N 
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This prince's dominions on the eontinent con- 
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As a member of the Germanic bodies, the king 
has a ſeat in their diet, among the princes of the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, and contributes his 
proportion to the general taxes of the empire; 
but he is not ſubject to their laws and conſtitu- 
tions: he only receives the inveſtiture of ſuch 
territories as he enjoys in the Montferrat and 
Milaneſe, from the emperor. The principal col- 
leges, or boards at Turin, are the privy- council, 


the council of Sardinia, and the council of ſtate. 
The ordinary revenue of the king of Sardinia, 


excluſire of, thoſe of his own family provinces, 
cannot be leſs than five hundred thouſand pounds 


_ ſterling per annum, out of which he maintains 


fifteen thouſand men in time of peace. During a 
war, when aſſiſted by foreign ſubſidies, he can 
bring forty thouſand men into the field. The 
chief branches of the revenue are the crown lands, 


the duties on ſilk, rice, hemp, and cards. 


The taxes are ſaid to be exorbitant, and levied 
with inflexible ſeverity ; the king's power being 
more unlimited in civil affairs, than that of any 


other monarch in Europe, and as great in eecle- 
ſiaſtical as any other of the Roman catholic pow- 


ers, he may augment or reduce them at plea- 


ſiſt of the duchy of Savoy, the principality of 
Piedmont, the duchy of Montferrat, and a part 


of the Milaneſe. The firſt object of our attention 


ſhall be 


Tun DUCHY oe SAVOY. - 


| 8 AVOY has its name from the. Latin Sapaudis 
afterwards altered to Sabaudia, Saboia, and Su- 
bia. This country was anciently inhabited ke 
the 
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the Celtes, whoſe deſcendants were ſubdivided in- 
to the Allobroges, Nantuates, Seduni, Veragri, 
Salaſſi, and ſome others of inferior note: but' of 
all theſe the Allobroges were the moſt confider- 
able. The reduction of theſe tribes, in which 
Julius Cæſar had made great progreſs; was com- 
pleted under Auguſtus. Afterwards, like the reſt 
of the weſtern empire, this country was over- run I 
by the northern Barbarians. The Burgundians 
held it for a confiderable time; but when it be- 
came an earldom under the preſent family, cannot 
be aſcertained. It is certain, however, that Ama- 
deus I. who lived in the twelfth century, was count 
of it. In 1416, the emperor Sigiſmund created 
Amadeus VIII. duke of Savoy; and we have al- E 
ready ſhewn that Victor Amadeus II. firſt enjoyed | 
the title of king of Sicily, and afterwards Sardinia: 
The heir apparent to the crown has the title of 4 
duke of Savoy, and prince of Piedmont. Savoy | - Þ 
is bounded to the north by the lake of Geneva, - 
which divides it from Switzerland; to the ſouth by 
France and Piedmont; to the eaſt by part of Pi- 
edmont, the Milaneſe; and Switzerland ; and tg 
me went oe Francs ooo ee, 
Savoy may be reputed a nurſery of heroes; be- 
ing deprived of all incentives to luxury and in- 
dulgence, by the lofty barren mountains and enor- 
mous rocks' which over-run the greateſt part of it, 
and produce only moſs and ſhrubs, Many of the i 
higheſt of theſe mountains, called Alps, are per- i 
petually covered with ice and ſnow. The ſum- { 
mit of thoſe called Montagnes-Maudites, or the 
Curſed Mountains, are ſaid to exceed two-Englith 
miles in perpendicular height above the level of 
the lake of Geneva, and even that level is much 
higher than the Mediterranean. In ſome few of the 
vallies, corn and paſture land is to be found, and 
a good breed of cattle and mules, Along the lake 
«+ > 5 BY N 
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lerable wine is produced. Mount Cenis, between 


fledges, in the ſpace of ſix. or ſeven minutes; 


wecighing ſixteen or eighteen pounds are found; 


fathomable. It is continually ſupplied from the 
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of Gene va, and in two or- three other places, a to- 


Savoy and Piedmont, over which the highway 
leads from Geneva to Turin, is very high. On 
the Lanebourgh fide, the height is about three 
miles along a ſerpentine road, where the mules 
which carry the paſſengers and baggage, muſt be 
left to themſelves without any apprehenſion of 
danger; thoſe creatures being very cautious and 
ſure-footed. On the top of the mountain ſtands 
a houſe called La Ramaſſe, from whence, in win-_ 
ter, the deſcent to Lanebourg is performed on 


though from Lanebourg up the mountain to La 
Ramaſſe is a journey of a complete hour. The 
ſledge-driving, and the carrying of travellers in 
chairs, 1s called by the inhabitants ramaſſer les gens, 
aller a ramaſſe, VCC 
On the ſuminir. of Mount Cenis, which is ac- 
companied by others ſtill higher, and perpetually a 
covered with ſnow, is a plain, or more properly a ; 
valley, and in it a4ake about three miles in cir- f 
cumference, Here, among other fiſh, trout 


4 


and the depth of the water in the middle is hardly 


adjacent ſnowy mountains; and from it flows a 
riyulet, by ſome called Semar, which, falling pre- 
eipitately down the mountains, runs into the 
Doria near Suſa. £ „ 1 
As for Mount Cenis, fays Mrs. Piozzi, I ne- 
ver felt myſelf more hungry, or better enjoyed 
x good dinner; than I did upon its top: but the 
trout in the lake there have been over-praiſed j 
their pate colour allured me but little in the firſt 
place, nor is their flavour equal to that of trout 
found in running water. Piozzi's Tr, i. 41s 
FER, Though 


= 
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Though Mrs. Piozzi thought herſelf very hun- 
gry upon Mount Cenis, it ſeems pretty certain 


that Dr. Moore was much more ſo, for he found 
no reaſon to complain of the trout: at the top of 
this mountain, ſays he, there is a fine verdant plain 
of five or fix miles in length; we halted at an inn, 
called Santa Croce, where -Piedmont ends, - and 
Savoy begins. Here we were regaled with fried 
trout, catched in a large lake within ſight, from 


which the river Doria ariſes, which runs to Turin 
in conjunction with the Po. Though we aſcend 


no higher than this plain, which is the ſummit of 
Mount Cenis, the mountains around are much 
higher: in paſſing the plain, we felt the air ſo 


keen, that we were glad to have recourſe to our 


great coats; which at the bottom of the hill we 


had conſidered as a very ſuperfluous part of our 


baggage. Moore's Tr. 


According to ſome authors, this was the road 
by which Hannibal led his army into Italy. They 


atlert, that the plain at the ſummit of Mount Ce- 
nis was the place where he reſted his army for 
four days, and from which he ſhowed his ſoldiers 
the fertile plains of Italy, and encouraged them to 
perſevere: others aſſert, that he led his army into 
Italy by Mount St. Bernard. Fn. 
But, of all the mountains of the Alps, the 
higheſt is Mount Rochemelon, in Piedmont, be- 
tween Fertier and Novaleſa. The roads over 


theſe mountains are very tedious, diſagreeable, 


and dangerous; eſpecially as huge maſſes of ſnow, 
by the natives called avelgnches, and fragnrents of 


rocks, frequently roll into them from the impend- 


e 5 


ing precipices. 3 
Dr. Moore, ſpeaking of the havock made by 


the avelanches, thus deſcribes them: Theſe are 


formed of ſnow, driven by the winds againſt the 
aigheſt and moſt protuberant parts of rocks and 
e moun- 
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mountains, Where it hardens and adheres ſome- 
times till a prodigious maſs is accumulated. But 
when theſe.fupporters are able to ſuſtain the in- 
creaſing weight no longer, the avelanches fall ag 
once, hurrying large portions of the looſened rock, 
or mountain along with it; and rolling from a 
vaſt height, with a thundering noiſe, to the val- 
lies, involves in certain deſtruction all the trees, 
houſes, cattle, and men, which lie in its way. 
We cannot avoid quoting a paſſage from Virgil 
upon this occaſion, being finely deſcriptive of a 
very ſimilar ſcene, though without the avelanches: 


As when by age, or rains, or tempeſts torn, 

A rock from ſome high precipice is borne ; 

Trees, herds, and ſwains, involving in the ſweep, 
The maſs flies furious from th' aëriel ſteep, | 

Leaps down the mountain's fide with many a bound, 

In fiery whiris, and ſmokes along the ground, 


Cy Pitt's VIRGIL. 
beer 1 eg 


-The valley of Chamouni is about fix leagues 
in length, and an Engliſh mile in breadth, It is 
bounded. on all ſides by very high mountains. 
Between the intervals of theſe mountains, on the 
ſide of the valley, the vaſt bodies of ſnow and ice, 
which are called glaciers, deſcend from Mont 
Blanc, which 1s their ſource, : 

On one ſide of the valley, appoſite to the gla- 
ciere, ſtands Breven—We determined to begin 
with Montanvert, from which we could walk to 
the glaciers, „ i 

The chapter of prieſts and canons of Salenche 
have the lordſhip of Chamouni, and draw a re: 
venue from the poor inhabitants: the higheſt 

mountains of the Alps, with all their ice and 
fnow, not being ſufficient to defend them from 
rapacity and extortion. The prieſt's houſe is be- 
yond compariſon the beſt in the whole wan, 

: | 1 tet 


True DUCHY or SAVOY. . 

After aſcending Montanvert from Chamouni, if 

we deſcend a little on the other fide, we find 
_ ourſelves on a plain, whoſe: appearance has been 
aptly compared to that which a ſtormy ſea would 
have, if it were ſuddenly arreſted and fixed by a 
ſtrong froſt, This is called the Valley of Ice. It 
terne ſeveral leagues behind Montanvert, and 
is reckoned two thouſand three hundred feet 
higher than the valley of Chamouni. 
From the higheſt part of Montanvert, we have 
all the following objects under our eye, ſome 
of which ſeem to obſtruct the view of others 
equally n the Valley of Ice, the Needles, 
Mont Blanc, with the ſnowy mountains below, 
finely contraſted with Breven, and the green hills 
on the oppoſite ſide of Chamouni, and the ſun in 
full ſplendor, ſhowing all of them to the greateſt 
advantage.— The whole forms a ſcene equally 
ſublime and beautiful, far above my power of de- 
{cription. _ 

When viewed from the valley, the glaciers have 
a finer effect than from their ſummit. The rays 
of the ſun, continues he, ſtriking with various 
force on the different parts, according as they are 
more or leſs expoſed, occaſion an unequal diſſo- 
lution of the ice; and, with the help of a little 
imagination, give the appearance of columns, 
arches, and turrets, which are in ſome places 
tranſparent, 

A fabric of ice in this taſte, two thouſand feet 
high, and three times as broad, with the ſun ſhining 
full upon it, 1s a very fingular piece of archi- 
tecture. 

But, to return to our general deſcription of the 
Alps, and the roads over them: in ſome places 
the path on the brink of the precipice is ſo nar- 
row, that there is but juſt room for a ſingle perſon 
to pals. It generally begins to ſnow on theſe 


moun- 
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are extremely merry; 
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mountains about the beginning of October. In 


the months of July, Auguſt, and September, many 
of them yield fine grais, with a variety of flowers 


.and herbs; and others box-wood, walnuts, pines, 


and cheſnuts. The height and different combi- 


nations of theſe mountains; their towering ſum. 


mits riſing above one another, and covered with 
ſnow; the many cataracts or falls of water; the 
noiſe and rapidiry of the river Arc, the froth and 


green tincture of its water, the echoes, and the nu- 


merous ſtreams pouring from cliff to cliff, form 
altogether a very romantic ſcene. 


When arrived at the north fide of the mountain, 


* the mules are diſmiſſed, and the travellers have 


-" recourſe to Alpian chairs and chairmen. The 


chairs are conſtructed in a very fimple manner, 
and perfectly anſwer the purpoſe for which they 
are intended, The chairmen are firong-made 
nervous little fellows. They laugh and fing, and 


Going down the Italian ſide of the Alps, ſays 


Mrs. Piozzi, is an aſtoniſhing journey, and affords 


the moſt magnificent ſcenery in nature, which, 


varying at every ſigp, gives every moment ney 
impreſſions to the mind; whilſt the portion of 


terror, excited either by real or fancied dangers 
on the way, is juſt ſufficient ro mingle with the 


pleaſure, and make us feel the full effect of ſub- 


limity. To the chairmen who carry us, though 
nothing can be new, it is obſeryable that the glo- 
fies of theſe abjects have never faded. I heard 


"them ſpeak to each other of their beauties; while 


a fellow, who ſpoke good Engliſh, told us, that 
having lived im a gentleman's ſeryice twenty years, 
in London and. Dublin, he at length begged, his 
diſcharge ; chooſing to retire and finiſh his days, 
a peaſant upon theſe mountains, where he firſt 
opened his eyes upon ſcenes. that made all othe! 
— | | view 
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views of nature inſipid to his taſte. If impreſ- 


nany ſions of beauty remain, however, thoſe of danger 
Wers die away by frequent reiteration: the men who 
ines, carried me ſeemed amazed that I ſhould feel any 
mbi- emotions of fear. What's the matter, my lady?” 
ſum- was the coldly-afked queſtion to my repeated in- 
with junctions of * Take care!“ Not apparently un- 
; the Wl neceſſary neither, when the leaſt flip muſt have 
h and been fatal both to them and me. Piozzi's Tr. 
e nu- Lat e 5 5 
form There are ſome wolves among the thickets of 
3 theſe mountains, and great quantities of hares, 
mtain, chamois, and marmottes: the laſt of theſe burrow 
s have under ground, and ſleep eight or nine months in 
The the year, five, fix, or ſeven in a burrow: In the 
anner, lower parts of Savoy, there are alſo bears, wild 
h they Wl boars, deer, and rabbits; and; among the deſolate 
7-made BY mountains, are found great quantities of rock 
g, and WF cryſtal. In the glaciers, or ice vallies, the air is 
: extremely cold, even in the months of July and 
JS, ſays Augult, * on 
affords The principal rivers of Savoy are the Arve, 
which, the Iſere, the Seran, the Siers, and the Arc. The 
nt neu Rhone, on the ſide of Geneva, ſepatates Savoy 
tion of from France: Mr. Addiſon's remarks upon this 
dangers river may perhaps be acceptable: * As I have 
vich the ſen, ſays he, great part of the courſe of this river, 
of ſub · ¶ 1 cannot but think it has been guided by the par - 
though ticular hand of Providence. It riſes in the very 
eg heart of the Alps, and has a long valley that ſeems 
ear 


I hewn out, on purpoſe to give its watets a paſſage, 
s; while amidſt fo many rocks and' moantains, which are 
us, that on all ſides of it. This brings it almoſt in a di- 
ty years rect line to Geneva. It would there overflow all 
gged hö the country, were there not one particular cleft 
his days that divides a vaſt circuit of mountains, and con- 


e he fili veys it off to Lyons. From Lyons there is an- 
all othef other great rent, which runs acroſs the whole 


vie country 


. T 
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country, in almoſt another ſtraight line; and not. 
withſfanding the vaſt height of the mountains 
that riſe about it, gives it the ſhorteſt courſe it 
| can take to fall into the ſea. Had ſuch a river as 
| this been left to itſelf, to have found its way out 
from among the Alps, whatever windings it had 
made, it muſt have formed ſeveral little ſeas, and 
have laid many countries under water, before it 
had come to the end of its courſe,” yy 
The Arve, which riſes in Fancigni, falls into 
the Rhone near Geneva: particles of gold are 
ſometimes found in its ſands, The Iſere has its 
ſource in the Tarentaiſe, at the foot of Mount 
Iſeron: among others, it receives the river Arc, 
which riſes in Maurienne, and loſes itſelf in the 
Rhone beyond Valence. The Arc has many falls, 
and 1s therefore very rapid. | 
Here are ſeveral lakes, diſperſed arnong the 
breaks and hollows of the Alps and Apennines. 
The principal lake in Savoy 1s Bourget, contain- 
ing a fiſh unknown in other countries, called la- 
varetto, frequently weighing four or five. pounds, 
and eſteemed very delicious. Here are alſo ſome 
remarkable ſprings, as the hot baths at Aix, 

A corrupt French is the language of the com: 
mon people; but thoſe of a (bra claſs, and 
the inhabitants of great cities, ſpeak the French 
language with purity, _ „„ 

F rom the nature of their country, the Savoyards 
are generally ſo poor, that a traveller ſeldom 

meets any of them upon the public road, who do 
not recommend themfelves to his benevolence: 
In their diſpoſition they reſemble the Germans 
more than the French, retaining ſtill much of the 

old German honeſty and ſimplicity of manners 
Their longevity, and the fecundity of their wo- 
men, induces great numbers of them to go into 
other countries to feek for a ſupport, which they 
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not · procure in the loweſt of employments, if they are ö 
tains | not maſters of any trade. Great numbers of them | 
rſe it are reſident in and about Paris. In ſummer, they | 
yer as often lie in the ſtreets, and in winter, forty or al 
y out fifty of them will lodge together in one room. | 
t had WI They are active, temperate, and ſober, and ſo re- | 
;, and markably honeſt, that they may be ſafely. truſted | 
ore it to any amount, | EY | 
A man is hardly to be ſeen in ſome of the vil- | 
s into il lages of Savoy, excepting one or two months in | 
d are the year: thoſe who have families, uſually ſet i 
1as its out and return about the ſame ſeaſon, and never | 
Mount WM fail to bring home as much of their earnings as 
r Arc, the demands of hunger would permit them; for ö 
in the they are great ceconomiſts. An old man is ſome- | 
V falls, times diſpatched with letters, ſmall preſents, and | 
ſome money, from. thoſe leſs advanced in years, - 
ng the to their parents and relations; and he uſually re- | 
anines. turns with freſh” colonies, letters, meflages, and | ” 
ontain- intelligence concerning their children and friends. | 
led la- The cultivation of the grounds, and the gather- | 
ounds, ing in of the harveſt and vintage, are left tothe + || 
ſo ſome omen and children; but this is only with regard : q 

by to the mountainous parts of Italy. 1 
1e com- Great numbers, of both ſexes, are deformed and | 
aſs, and lame: the women particularly have wens extend- 1 

French ing from ear to ear. Three of theſe deformed 
* Savoyards were ſhewu in London, as great curi- 

oy ard olities, not many years ago, under the denomi- 
ſeldom nation of the three Monſtrous Craws. This diſ- ll 
"who do order did. not eſcape the obſervation of Mrs. Pi- | 
volence: 2zi, when ſhe viſited this country. I chatted 1 
Germans with a peaſant (ſays that lady) in the Haute Mau- | 1 
ch of the rienne, concerning the endemial ſwelling of the 555 | 
manners. chroat, which is found in ſeven out of every ten 1 
heir wo- perſons here: he told me, what 1 had always | 
o go into . but do not yet believe, chat it was pro- 
aich they uced by drinking the ſnow-water, Certain it is | 
pro- (1.3: Do 4 theſe | 
| 
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theſe places are not wholeſome to live in, and 
moſt of the inhabitants are troubled with weak 
and fore eyes. It has often been ſaid that the 


goiſtre or goſſo of the throat is reckoned a beauty 
by thoſe who poſſeſs it; but I ſpoke with many, 


and all agreed to lament it as a misfortune. Pi- 


"oo Yb CY TIED 2 
Both in Savoy and Piedmont, the nobility la- 


bour under great oppreſſion. In 1724 the king 


reſumed all the alienated demeſnes, in conſe- 
quence of which the dignity of the ancient no- 


| bility gradually declines, as well as by the con- 


tinual increaſe of the new ; for whoever purchaſes 
an eflare having the title of a marquiſate, barony, 
&c. becomes ennobled, and is ſtiled marquis, ba- 
ron, &c. and ſuch eſtates may be purchaſed of the 
king for ſeven or eight thouſand livres. If a no- 


bleman cannot clearly prove from whence he de- 


2 


rives his arms, he muſt purchaſe a new coat. An 
eſcutcheon, entirely new, coſts between ten and 
fifteen thouſand livres, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the buyer, The liberty of hunting is 


under ſeverer reſtrictions, if poſſible, than in Eng- 


land. Of all mines, diſcovered and worked, a 
certain ſhare belongs to the king. No perſon can 
fell trees, even in his own wood, without leave 


obtained from the intendant; nor is any timber 


ſuffered to be exported. -- No money is permitted 
to be placed at intereſt, or lent on mortgage, out 


of the country. No penſion, or order of knight- 


hood, except that of Malta, can be accepted from 
any foreign prince. 


A prohibition is enforced - againſt entering into 


a foreign ſervice, or travelling abroad without 2 
written licence from the king. The king has allo 
declared all fines to be his property, without re- 
gard to preſcription or poſſeſſion. A foreigner 

| a | in- 
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intending to ſettle here muſt be naturalized, and 


take the oath of allegiance; but if he ſhould af- 
terwards happen to be more than three years out 
of the country, he forfeits all his privileges. A 
foreigner, not ſettled in the country, and natu- 


ralized, is incapable of being heir to a Savoyard 


or Piedmonteſe. No ſuch perſon can procure for 
himſelf fiefs, or other eſtates, within two Pied- 
monteſe miles of the frontiers, under penalty of 
forteiting- his purchaſe. In ſhort, the king has 


left neither liberty nor power, and but little pro- 


perty, to any but himſelf and the clergy ; and the 
latter are not permitted to amaſs ſo much wealth 
as they have formerly done. 


The only religion tolerated in Savoy i is that of 


the church of Rome; but the decrees of the coun- 


cil of Trent are not admitted, nor are the churches 


aſylums for malefactors. Montiers, i in Tarentaiſe, 


is an archbiſhopric; Annecy, and Jean de Mau- 


rienne, are biſhoprics. The high court of juſtice, 
or the parliament, as it is called, ſits at Cham- 
bery. 


The duchy of Savoy is divided into thoſe of 


Chableis, Genevois, and Savoy Proper; the coun- 
ties of Tarentaiſe and Maurienne; and the ba- 
tony of Faucigny. The principal places in it 
are, 


CHAMBERY, in 1 Comberiacum, the ca- 
pital of the duchy, firuated in a pleaſant valley, 
on the river Leiſe, ſurrounded with hills and 
country ſeats, twenty-ſeven miles from Grenoble, 


ninety from Turin, and two-hundred and ſeventy 


ſouth-eaſt of Paris. It is walled, but not large, 


and was formerly the refidence or the duke. It 


is now the ſeat of the parliament, and the cham- 
ber of accounts, The parliament confiſts of fif- 
I 2 teen 


© 


„ E * 
teen ſenators and four preſidents. Chambery has 
been much expoſed to the inſults of enemies in 


time of war. Here are ſeveral fountains,” having m 
their ſource in St. Martin's-hill, from whence the 


water is conducted to ſeveral parts of the town. 


The houſes are well built, and the fronts ſup- la 
ported by arches, which form piazzas, where the th 
paſſengers may be ſheltered from the extremities bl 


of the weather. The ſuburbs are large and hand- B. 
Tome. In the centre of the town ſtands the caſtle, 
where king Victor Almadeus II. reſided, after he 
had abdicated the throne in 1730. In 1731, this 


caſtle was reduced to aſhes by a fire; but it has m 
been fince rebuilt. The collegiate church of La ſo 
S. Chapelle, was founded by duke Almadeus, and WW ot 
the foundation ratified by pope Paul II. in 1467. ve 
Here are ſome handſome ſquares, a great many wi 
monaſteries, and ſeveral palaces of the nobility ; th 
but the town having loſt much of its ſplendor, M 
the reſidence of the ſovereign is now at Turin, Co 
The inhabitants here have been remarked for af 
their civility, and the ladies are celebrated for W. 
their beauty. N 
vo 
Alx, in Latin Hque Gratians, and Av wy A. bi. 
lobrogum, a ſmall ancient town, on the lake Bour- me 
get, at the foot of a mountain, about two leagues Jo 
from Chambery. It is famed for its hot baths, 
which are free for any one, on paying a trifle to 
the attendant for his trouble. The lower bath th 
flows from. a very ſtrong ſpring, and has a ful- ſar 
phureous taſte, but the other is quite infipid, | WY 
The water of them is clear, and of a greeniſh co- Pl. 
jour: no fiſh will live in them. Here are the ſei 


ruins of a Roman triumphal arch. 


MONT MELIAN, a ſmall town, Kruste on 
the river Iſere, on the frontiers of Dauphine, and 
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ſeven miles from Chambery. On a rock, acceſ- 


fible only on one fide, ſtands a ruined caſtle, for- 
merly reputed of great importance. | 


THONON, a handſome town, ſeated on the 


lake of Geneva, twenty miles from the city of 


that name. It is the capital of the duchy of Cha- 


bleis, and. contains ſeveral convents. That of the 


Barnabites is particularly worthy of attention. 


RIPAILLE, a ſmall town near Tbonon. Here 


is a convent of Carthuſians, founded by duke Al- 


madeus VIII. with a large foreſt cut into walks, 
ſome of which terminate on the lake, and on the 


other {ide have a proſpe c of the Alps. This con- 


vent was the retreat of one of the dukes of Savoy, 
who, after a glorious reign, commenced hermit, 
the houſe then belonging to the hermits of St. 
Maurice. He was afterwards choſen pope by the 


council of Baſil, in oppoſition to Eugenio IV. and 


aſſumed the name of Felix V. Nine years after- 
wards, he reſigned his title into the hands of pope 
Nicholas V. on very honourable conditions. His 
voluptuous and luxurious manner of living, in 
his retreat, is ſaid to have given riſe to the com- 
mon phraſe Faire Ripaille, which ſignifies 1% live 


Jovially, 


ANNECY, in Latin Annifiacum, the capital of 


the duchy of Genevois, ſeated on a lake of the 
lame name, between Chambery and Geneva, 


_ twenty-three miles north of Chambery. Here are 


piazzas in moſt of the ſtreets, which ſhelter paſ- 
ſengers from rain. The biſhop of Geneva has re- 
ſided in this city ever fince the reformation. The 


river Sier here iſſues from the lake, and paſſes 


through the town in divided ftreams, This is an 
| 8 agreeable 
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agreeable town, as well on account of the proſpect 
it affords, as for its being. the reſidence of much 
good company. REIN eee 


Sr. JEAN de MAURIENNE, the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, and the capital of the county of Mau- 


rienne. Near it a lofty ſtone bridge extends over 


p > 


HAUTECOMBE, a town on the lake Bour- 
get, with a celebrated abbey, founded by pope 
Almadeus III. in 1115, which is the place of in- 


terment of ſeveral of the Savoy family. 


LES ECHELLES, a fmall town on the river 


Guier le Vif, near which is a broad paved road 
made dy duke Charles Emanuel II. and, for a 


conſiderable way, hewn through the rocks. 


MONSTIER, or MOUSTIER, the capital 


of Tarentaiſe, a town on the Iſere, the ſee of an 
_ archbiſhop, about twenty-eight miles from Cnam- 


be ry · : 


 LANEBOURG, a pretty large village at the 
foot of the mountain Cenis, the paſſage over 


which begins here, and requires at leaſt five hours 


to accomplilh it: the ſun is never ſeen in this vil- 
lage, from the end of November to the 17th of 


January. Dr. Moore informs us, that he had a 


great deal of converſation in paſſing Mount Cenis, 
with-a poor boy, who ſaid he could neither read 
nor write, and had never been farther than Sula 
on one ſide of the mountain, and Lanebourg on 
the other. He ſpoke four languages ; Piedmon- 
teſe, his native language, which is a kind of Pa- 
tois, very different from the Italian; the . 

4 
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of the peaſants of Savoy, which is equally diffe- 
rent from French; he alſo ſpoke Italian and 
French wonderfully well. Being aſked why he did 
not learn Engliſh as-well as French; he ſaid he 
ſhould be happy to learn Engliſh, but the Eng- 
liſh travellers would not give him an opportuni- 


ty, as they talked but little; on the contrary, the 


French were eternal talkers, and there was no dif- 
ficulty in acquiring their language. 6 


LE PONT BEAUVOISIN, a ſmall town on 
the Guier le Vif, which divides it into two parts: 
that on the eaſtern ſide belongs to Savoy, the 
other belongs to the French province of Dau- 
phine. „ 


LA CHAPELLE DE S. ANDRE is ſeated 
on a frightful eminence, and has a votive picture 
offered in 1681, repreſenting a man on his knees 
before the Virgin Mary of Loretto, who appears 
in the clouds. He is ſaid to have been a courier, 
who, riding full ſpeed in the night, fell from this 
precipice ; but, recommending himſelf to this 


injury. | 


patroneſs in the fall, he received no manner of 


—— — 


Tur PRINCIPALITY os PIEDMONT. 


THI S principality, in Latin Pedemontium, ob- 
tained. its name from its ſituation at the foot 

of the mountains, or Alps, which ſeparate France 
from Italy. The Romans named it Gallia Ci/= 
ana, to diſtinguiſh it from Gallia Tranſalpina. 
It is bounded on the north by the duchy of Aoſta, 
__ | 8 and jy 
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and a part of the Milaneſe; on the eaſt by the 
duchies of Montferrat and Milan ; on 4 welt 
by France; and on the ſouth by the Mediterra- 
nean, and the territory of Genoa, It extends in 
length about one hundred and fifty miles, and in 
breadth ninety- four. The vrincipal river 15 the 
Po, which divides this territory into two parts, 
and receives ſeveral ſmaller rivers, as the Seſia, 
the Soria, the Baltea, and the Teyara. 
The mountain called Rochemelon, lying caſt 
ward between Fertiere and Novaleſa, is thought 
to be the higheſt of the Italian Alps, it being a 
whole day's journey to aſcend it. In clear wea- 
ther it affords a moſt delightful proſpect of the 
Milaneſe, Trevigo, Venice, &c. A ſtatue.of Ju- 
piter formerly ſtood on this vaſt eminence ; but 
woas obliged to give way to an image of the Vir- 
gin Mary, before which, on the 1ſt of Auguſt 
annually, maſs is read to a vaſt concourſe of peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood. At that ſeaſon of the 
year they are obliged, in many places, to clam- 
ber over heaps of ice, and paſs one night, at leaſt, 
upon Mount Viſo. 
Piedmont is a very fruitful country, eſpecially 
the lower part of it, abounding in corn and wine, 


= and plenty of fruits, particularly cheſnuts and 
; filberts. Mulberry-trees are numerous here. ons 
K. Cattle are plenty. This territory alſo yields 1 4 
much hemp and flax, and ſome metals. Trut- lic, 


fles and morels grow here in ſuch abundance, ¶ of 
that Piedmont has obtained the name of the oth 
Truffle. Country. Many of the inhabitants get IM cor 
a comfortable ſupport, by digging only for/trut- ¶ ed. 
fles. The breeding and fattening of cattle is pot 
very advantageous to this country. The Pied. ven 
monteſe filk is ſuppoſed to be the fineſt and i 
ſtrongeſt in Italy: the cultivation of that article I an 


18 very profitable: the Piedmonteſe gentry Res in; 
va 
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vaſt numbers of filk-worms, under the care of 


eſt their tenants, who have the eggs and mulberry 
ra · leaves delivered to them: half this filk is the 
in property of the maſter. The fineſt ſpot in the king 
in of Sardinia's dominions, is that between Turin 
the and Coni : it is hardly to be equalled. The fer- 
ts, tility of Piedmont occaſioned the following old 
ſia, obſervation, which is now often repeated: & P Ita- 


lie etoit un mouton, le Piemont en ſeroit le rognan— If 
Italy ꝛvas a ſheep, Piedmont would be the kidney. 
_ Piedmont contains about fifty earldoms, fifteen 
marquiſates, a multitude of lordſhips, and twenty 
abbies. The language is a mixture of French 
and Italian; but the ſuperior claſſes of the inha- 
bitants ſpeak both theſe languages with great pu- 
rity. The Piedmonteſe are ſprightly, ſhrewd, 
and ingenious, and would probably diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the ſciences, were full ſcope given 
to their genius ; but no heretical books, as they 
are called, are permitted to be brought into the 
country. The prieſts endeavour to keep the peo- 
ple in ignorance, that their pious frauds may 
eſcape detection. On the mountains of Aoſta, 
not only the inhabitants, but even horſes, dogs, 
and other animals, are ſubject to thoſe wens about 
their thraots, which we have mentioned in our ac- 
count of Savoy. 
 Thereligion of this country is the Roman catho- 
lic, the king reſerving to himſelf the greateſt part 
of that power in church affairs, which in many 
ther countries is claimed by the pope. The 
conſtitution Unigenitus is here univerſally oppoſ- 
ed. Turin is an archbiſhopric; Aoſta, Aſti, 
Foſſano, Ivrea, Mondovi, Nice, Suluzzo, and 
Verſalli, are biſhoprics. Some villages border- 
ing on Dauphin are inhabited by the Waldenſes, 
an ancient Chriſtian community, whoſe tenets, 
in many points, differ from thoſe of the church 
(1. - of 
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of Rome; they have therefore often expoſed 
themſelves to the fury and perſecution of the bi- 
gotted papiſts. The principal places in Piedmont 
are, 5 | | | 


TURIN, anciently Augyfla Taurinarum, the 
capital of Piedmont, ſituated at the bottom of 
the Alps, in a fine plain, at the conflux of the 
Po, and the Doria, forty-ſeven miles north-weſt 
of Genoa, and 300 north-weſt of Rome. | 

All the approaches to this city are magnificent, 
Moſt of the ſtreets are well built, uniform, clean, 
ſtraight, and terminating on ſome agreeable ob- 
Jet. The Stradi di Po, leading to the palace, 
the fineſt and largeſt in the city, 1s adorned with 
porticoes equally beautiful and convenient. The 

four gates are alſo highly ornamental. There 

can be no more agreeable walk than that around 

the ramparts. The fortifications are regular and 

in good repair, and the citadel is reckoned one 

of the ſtrongeſt in Europe. The royal palace 

and the gardens are admired by ſome. The 

apartments diſplay neatneſs rather than magnifi- 

cence. The rooms are ſmall, but numerous. 
The furniture is rich and elegant; even the floors 

attract attention, and muſt peculiarly ſtrike 

ſtrangers who come from Rome and Bologna; 

they are curiouſly inlaid with various kinds of 

wood, and kept always in a ſtate of ſhining 

brightneſs. The pictures, ſtatues, and antiqui- 

ties in the palace, are of great value; of the for- 

mer there are ſome by the greateſt maſters; but 

| thoſe of the Flemiſh ſchool predominate. _ 
Mrs. Piozzi mentions, this city in the following 
very extravagant terms : It is built in the form of 

a ſtar, with a large ſtone in its centre, on which 
you are deſired to ſtand, and ſee the ſtreets all 
branch regularly from it, each ſtreet terminating 
a wit 
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with a beautiful view of the ſurrounding country 


Model of elegance! exact Turin! where Italian 


hoſpitality firſt conſoled, and Italian arts firſt re- 
paid, the fatigues of my journey: how ſhall I 
bear to leave my newly- obtained acquaintance ? 
How ſhall 1 conſent to quit this lovely city, 
where every pleaſure which politeneſs can invent, 
and kindneſs can beſtow, was held out for my ac- 


ceptance! This charming town is the ſalon of 


Italy ; but it 1s a finely-proportioned and well- 
ornamented ſaloz, happily conſtructed to call in 
the freſh air at the end of every ſtreet, through 
which a rapid ſtream is directed, which ought to 
carry off all nuiſances, which here have no apo- 
logy from want of any convenience purchaſable 
by money; and which muſt for that reaſon be the 
choice of the inhabitants, who would perhaps be 
zoo happy, had they a natural taſte for that neat- 
neſs which might here be enjoyed in its purity. 

The arches formed to defend paſſengers from the 
rain and ſun, which here might have even ſerious 


effects from their violence, deſerve much praiſe ; 


while their architecture, uniting our ideas of com- 
fort and beauty, form a traveller's taſte, and teach 
him to admire that perfection, of which a mi- 
nature may be certainly found at Turin, when 
once a police ſhall be eſtabliſhed there to prevent 
ſuch places being uſed for the very groſſeſt pur- 
poſes, and polluted with ſmells which are offen- 


live in the extreme. -Piozzi's Tr. i. 44. 


* 


The walls and baſtions of this city are all lined 


with free - ſtone 3 and to walk round the ramparts, 


which are extremely pleaſant, and command an 
enchanting proſpect, conſumes about an hour and 
an half. The number of inhabitants is eſtimated 
at about fifty- five thouſand. The ſtreets are ſo 
long and large, that they are not equalled by any 
in the fineſt cities in Europe. Within the city 

5 K 2 are 
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are fqrty-eight churches and convents, and ſeven- 
„5 teen more in the neighbourhood may be ſeen 
from the ramparts. The celebrated architect 
Bernini was of opinion, that there was not a 
ſtreet in Italy to be compared to the Rue de 
Neuve in Turin; tho' others are of opinion that 
' Rue de Po, in the ſame city, is not inferior to 
it. Here are ſome ſquares, and ſeveral beautiful 
palaces, beſides that belonging to the king. 
No royal family in Europe are more rigid ob- 
ſervers of the laws of etiquette, than that of Sar- 
dinia ; all their movements are uniform and in- 
variable. The hour of riſing, of going to maſs, 
of taking the air; every thing is regulated like 
clock-work. Thoſe illuſtrious perſons muſt have 
2 yaſt fund of natural good humour, to enable 
them to perfevere in ſuch a weariſome routine, 
and ſupport their ſpirits under ſuch a continued 
weight of oppreſſive formality... « 
The chapel of the Holy Sudary, built of black- 
iſh marble, is very much admired, as containing 
the principal relic belongirg either to this city, 
or the whole country. The Holy Sudary, we are 17 
informed, is the ſame linen cloth in which our we 
Saviour was wrapped in the ſepulchre: it is pre- W pie 
ſerved in a cheſt, within a cloſet with glaſs doors. fan 
The univerſity, founded in 1405, and re- eſta - bay 


1 bliſhed on a better footing by king Victor Alma» f 
8 deus II. is a large quadrangle, and one of the thr 
| fineſt buildings in the city: the library, excluſive © fait 


of printed volumes, contains a very valuable cor 
collection of ancient manuſcripts in ſeveral lan- thu 
guages; among which are Pyrrhus Ligorius's den 
deſigns of Greek and Roman antiquities, in thirty I ve! 
volumes. This work, which was purchaſed by I the 
duke Charles Emanuel for eighteen hundred du - this 
cats, is a valuable ornament to eee Ws. 
e n bro 
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The city is adorned with many other ſpacious 
buildings: the opera- houſe, the record- office, the 
royal printing-houſe, and the arſenal, are all enti :- 
tled to the attention of the traveller. Here are five 
hoſpitals for the ſick, maimed, and poor: that of 
St. John, the largeſt and fineſt, is a magnificent 
ſtructure. The court of Turin is thought to be 
the moſt ſplendid and polite of apy in Italy. 
The environs of Turin are embellihed with 
many convents, and other ſtruEtures, ſeated. in 
delightful vallies. Within five miles of Turin 


ſtands the magnificent church and foundation of 


Superga, on a high mountain; whence, in 1706, 
the king and prince Eugene reconnointred the 
French trenches and camp; and where the former 
made a yow of this foundation, ſhould he defeat 
the enemy. The revenue of the foundation is 
eighteen thouſand Piedmonteſe livres in ſpecie, 
for the ſupport of a prior, and twelve young, ec- 
cleſiaſtics of good families, and to qualify the 
latter for the higheſt preferments in the church. 
This city has been ſeveral times befieged ; and, in 
1706, after the fiege had been carried on ten 
weeks, the allies took one hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon, fifty mortars, and ſeven thou- 
ſand priſoners, with all their ammunition and 
baggage. Nun | 


c 


At a ſmall village, called St. Ambroſe, two or 


three poſts from Turin, Dr. Moore was enter- 


tained with a very fingular proceſſion; an ac- 
count of which, and of the weather, he has 
thus related: I never experienced more in- 
tenſe heat than during this day; while we 
were tantalized with a view of the ſnow on 
the top of the Alps, which ſeem to overhang 
this place, though, in reality, they are ſome 
leagues diſtant, While we remained at StPAm- 
broſe there wag a grand proceſſion. All the men, 
; rt ro Wee women, 
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women, and children, who were able to crawl, 


attended ; ſeveral old women carried crucifixes, 


others pictures of the ſaint, or flags fixed to the 


ends of long poles; they ſeemed to have ſome 


difficulty in wielding them, yet the good old Wo- 


men tottered along as happy as ſo many youn 
enſigns the firſt time they bend under res 
colours. Four men, carrying a box upon their 
ſhoulders, walked before the reſt. I aſked what 
the box contained, and was informed by a ſaga- 
cious-looking old man, that it contained the bones 


of St. John. I enquired if all the ſaints's bones 
were there; he aſſured me, that not even a joint 


of his little finger was wanting; “ becauſe,” con- 


tinued I, © I have ſeen a conſiderable number of 
bones in different parts of Italy, whieh are ſaid 
to be the bones of St. John.” He ſmiled at my 
ſimplicity, and ſaid the world was full of impo- 
ſition; but nothing could be more certain, than 


that thoſe in the box were the true bones of the 
ſaint; he had remembered them ever ſince he 


was a child—and his father, when on his death: 
bed, had told him, on the words f a dying man, 


that they belonged to St. John, and no other body, 


| Moore's Tr. ii. 461, 


MONDOVI, in Latin, Mons Regalis, an epif- 
copal town, the biſhop of which is ſuffragan to 


the archbiſhop of Turin. It is about thirty-five 
miles diſtant from Turin, and has a caſtle well 


fortified, 


CONT, the capital of a territory of the ſame 
name, is a ſtrong town, with a good citadel. It 
is ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Stura and 
Geſſo; and has been ſeveral times beſieged by the 
French, but without fucceſs : particularly the 
French, aſſiſted by the Spaniards, attempted 1 

— | dab 
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! © 
take it in 1744; but were obliged to retire, after 
a battle between them and the king of Sardinia. 


F O88 ANA, a ſmall town fituated on the river 
Stura, about twenty miles from Turin. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan: to the archbiſhop of 
Turin. 3 JI 


 CARIGNANO, a ſmall ſtrong town ſeated on 
the Po, over which it has a handſome bridge. Ic 

ives the title of prince to a collateral: branch of 
the houſe of Savoy, and is about ten miles ſouth 
of Turin. EF | 


SAVIGLIANO, a town ſituated between the 


rivers Weira and Grana. Its fortifications were 
deſtroyed by the French, in 1706. It is about 
twenty-five miles ſouth of Turin. LEE 


 CHERASCO, a ſmall ſtrong town on the Stura. 
It is about twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of Turin, and 
is known by the treaty of peace concluded here 
in 1631. 


_ CHIERI, a ſmall well-built town. 


SUSA, formerly Seguifium, a ſmall ſtrong town, 
the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame name. Ir 
is called the key of Italy, from its ſituation on the 
trontiers of France. Though this place is de- 
fended only by a wall, it has always a ſtrong gar- 
riſon. At the diſtance of a mile ſtands Fort Bru- 
nette, a very ſtrong fortreſs, built on purpoſe to 
guard againſt the French frontier fort of Bri- 
ancon, a few miles diſtant, This fort cannot per- 
haps be paralleled in the whole world, having 
been hewn out of 'a rock, with all its out-works. 


The paſſages in the rock are ſo large, that wag- 


gons and heavy cannon may be drawn from one 


place 
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place to another. Here is to be ſeen the remains 
of a triumphal arch, erected in Fonour of Auguſtus 
Cæſar, by king Cottius. Suſa is about thirty-one 
miles north-weſt of Turin. | 


SALUZZO, formerly Augnfta Vagiannorum, ſeat- 


ed on an eminence at the foot of the Alps, about 


twenty miles. ſouth of Turin. It is the ſee of a 
bifhop, who is immediately under the pope. 
NICE, the capital of the province of the fame 
riame, is feated on an amphitheatre of rocks, pro- 
jecting a little into the Mediterranean, at the 


mouth of the river Paulon, on the frontiers of 
France, and about ſeventy miles ſouth of Turin. 
Its harbour is convenient only for ſmall veſſels, 


though conſiderable ſums have lately been ex- 
pended in improving it; and great encourage- 
ment has been given to traders to viſit it, by de. 
claring it a free port. It is a handſome place, 
has a cathedral and three pariſh churches, ſeveral 
religious houſes, a college, and is the fee of a bi- 
ſhop. Nice is ſaid to have been built by a colony 
of Maſſilians, out of the ruins of the ancient Co- 
menelium, the capital of the Vediantii; who were 


never _ ſubdued till the reign of Auguſtus. 


Here are ſeveral remains of Roman antiquities, 
Nice is fituated in a fruitful country, is well for- 


tified, and has a ſtrong caſtle; it has been often 


taken by the French, and the laft time in 1744, 
but it was rendered back by the treaty of Aix-la- 


Chapelle. This town is much reſorted to by 


Engliſh valetudinarians for the reſtoration of their 
health, the air here being reckoned remarkably 
ſalubrious; but lady Craven, in her Travels pub- 


hſhed in 1789, ſays the inhabitants delight much 


in goſſiping, and the propagation of 3 
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Nice, as we are further informed by the abbẽ 


ains 
| Dupaty, is ſurrounded by hills, the gentle decli- 


ſtus 
one tr ; 
| habitations environed with olives, mulberries, 


ſeat · tron, lemon and orange trees. The latter conſti- 
out WM tute the wealth, at leaſt the greateſt wealth of the 


| wards of three hundred thouſand oranges, and one 


hundred and fifty thouſand lemons yearly. The 


fame country, in ſhort, (to uſe an expreſſion of the 
pro- country) is very abundant en aigr ure. 
hie En aigrure! In ſourneſs! What does this ſoa} 
.s of and barbarous word mean? It is the name which 
urin. WM intereſt, in whoſe eye the beautiful is nothing, and 
els, habit, before which every thing ceaſes to be beau- 

| ex- MI ful, beſtow on thoſe charming apples of the 
rages garden of the Heſperides, that gave the victory 
y de. to Atalanta. 22 ũ ]!Vͥ́ᷣꝝ OY 
piace, Ml .. The houſes in the environs of Nice are inha- 
everal MI bited by Engliſh, French, and Germans; each of 
a bi. them forms a colony: theſe delightful places are 
olony reſorted to in the winter from all parts of the 
t Co. vorld. Nice, during that ſeaſon, is a ſort of hot- 


houſe for delicate conſtirutions. 

aſtus, 1 The winter here laſts only about two months, 
vities. and never is too ſevere. In the courſe of the 
11 for- ear, indeed, a north wind blows, at intervals, 
often from the ſummits of the mountains, and incum- 


Were 


oy by 3 | 

* have ſeen ſome pleaſing, and even charmi 

b l Þ , even man 

165 4 Engliſh women: on their 7. Br they were Lying 

\rkably but they have recovered their ploom in the air of 

4s pub Nice. Wincleman, ſo ſevere and fo unjuſt re- 

buch ppecting the faces of the Engliſh women, would 
© rely have ſhewn ſome indulgence to that of Mrs. 

Nice, B. . . .. 3 for in Mrs. B.. . . . we find united all 
5 (I.) | | L 1 the 


vities of which preſent to the traveller delightful 


fruit trees of every kind, and, above all, with ci- 


country. There are individuals who gather up- 


modes the ſpring and autumn, and even the 


—. 
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the roſes of France, and the lilies of England; all 
the amiable qualities of the women -of her own 

country, and all the charms of ours. She makes 
a man almoſt forget the ſex—Sbe has made me 
forget Nice: 
The archbiſhop has the cenſure of books—it 

may therefore be judged how free the preſs is. At 
Nice we find no morals, and little religion; but 


os devotion, that is to ſay en, Dupaty'; 
TH Ih... 


ONEGLIA, a well-fortified ERR on the Ms 
diterranean, about thirty- ſeven miles ſouth · weſt of 


Genoa, It gives name to 2 Peiner and ha Mc 
2 good trade in oil. 
ASTI „the ca dital of a Aiftrict of the ſame name, Th 
ſeated in a delightful valley, not far from the river Pie 
Tanaro. 1 18 fortified, has a caſtle, and con-W"'<< 
fers the title of marquis. Though the ſtreets ate . 4 
narrow, they are not deſtitute of good houſes. ou 
AOSTA, „ an ciently Auguſta i a city ide 
on the river Doria-Baltea, fifty miles north d a 
urin. Several remains of antiquity are obſerv- 0 
able here. This is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 5 
the archbiſhop of Monſtiers; and the birth-plac 4 
of Anſelm, archbiſhop of Camerbury, =» the 
IVREA, a city on the river Doria, over whieb the 
it has a handſome ſtone bridge, Its biſhop ie 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Turin. This Cit] K 7 
is the capital of a marquilage of the fame name. Ws 
SPIGUO, a ſmall town, Siving name to 4 a 
marquiſate, ah 
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; all VARCELL I, a large, handſome, ancient epiſ- 
copal city, on the river Seſia, in a fruitful coun- 
nkes try. It is ornamented with ſeveral churches, and 
ſome handſome buildings; particularly the town - 
houſe, the governor's palace, and the hoſpital. 


Milan. 


LE LAUGH, a ſmall town, was a fief held 
immediately of the empire, till x736,.when it was 
ceded to the king of Sardinla 


Mount Cenis, The road from hence to Suſa is 
along a very ſteep and ſtony- valley, where the 


- paſſage is extremely difficult and diſagreeable. 
name, The carriages of travellers are uſually taken to 
e river pieces here, and delivered to muleteers, to be car- 
d con- ried to Lanebourg. Moore's Tr. II. 461. „ | 
ets ate. At this place, exclaims Mrs, Piozzi, the hollow 
es. bound of a heavy daſhing torrent, which has ac- 
| companied us hitherto, firſt grows faint, and the 
a city ideas of common life catch hold: of us again; as 
orth of the noiſe of '1t is heard from a greater diſtance, its 
obſerv- ſtream grows wider, and its courſe more tranquil. 
ragan to For thi compenſation of danger, eaſe ſhould be 
ch-plac H adminiſtered; but our quiet is here ſo diſturbed 


by inſects, and polluted by dirt, that we recollect 
the conduct of the Lapland rein-deer, who ſeeks 


r Whiel I the ſummit of the hill at the hazard of his life, to 
iſhop I woid thoſe Knats which ſting him ta madneſs in 


©. ie valley. Pioxxi's Tr. i. 4% 
| Tl CJ. DIAS Ito be 43 3 
This eit The vallies of Piedmont, — they are called, lie 


name. g ie | | 
me to and are, in general, very fryitful, abounding in 


corn, wine, paſture, mulberries, cheſnuts, and 
ether fruits; with plenty of plants, herbs, lar 
VAR 

* 2 Volves, 


The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 


NOVALEZZ A, a ſmall place at the foot of 


Foods, and thickets. Theſe are inhabited by 


* 
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wolves, bears, foxes, pheaſants, brown and white 


; If 
partridges, woodcocks, and hares, which are al. 11 
ways white. On the higher parts of the moun, fi 
- tains, which ſurround theſe vallies, and in other n 
places where only a little herbage grows, are found p 
the marmottes, which are ſomewhat larger than b 
rabbits, and of a brown colour mixed with red; ſi 
the fleſh, in flavour, reſembles that of pork. The m 
agimal has a very ſhrill cry, and paſſes eight or b 
nine months in the year (the time which theſe I. 
mountains are covered with ſnow) in a profound g 
ſleep. Beſides the chamois, here is an animal tt 
called the bouquetin, not much unlike a goat or p 
chamois. Its conſtant abode is on the mountains, 
and it generally fleeps on the ice : it is fleeter than 
the chamois, and the fleſh of it is ſuppoſed to be w 
very ſtrengthening. To recover a perſon be- w 
numbed with cold, or deprived of the uſe of a ce 
limb, a few drops of this animal's blood is given ot 
him in a glaſs of warm wine or broth, which ft 
throw him into a profuſe ſweat, and, as the natives WI m 
ſay, reſtore him. Many rare plants are found th 
among the mountains; ſome of which are reckon- WF D 
ed great reſtoratives, particularly the lunaria. A F. 
ſort of thiſtle, ſomewhat reſembling an artichoke, WI to 
15 common here; it is an article of food, and el- 
teemed good againſt infection. The number of 
inhabitants in theſe vallies is computed at about fo 
ſeven thouſand, of which about one thouſand are ¶ It 
Roman catholics, the reſt are Waldenſes, Val- fic 
denſes, gr Vaudois, as they are called in French, MW 1 
who were famous in hiſtory for their oppoſition to WW N 
popery, long before the reformation; and for the Pi 
many perſecutions which they have ſuffered. '- Of FW dt 
late years they have not been much moleſted; but, MW ag 
in hopes of ſuppreſſing them by degrees, a Roman | 
catholic church has been built in every pariſh, il 
and at Turin an hoſpital is eſtabliſhed, called Mai- 2 | 
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ſon des Vaudies, where all the Waldenſes, eſpecial - 
ly children, who emhrace the popiſn religion, are 
furniſhed with neceſſaries of all kinds. The fe- 
males, when arrived at the proper age, receive a 
portion, and the lads are put to ſome mechanic 
buſineſs, to enable them to acquire a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence. Were the papiſts to exerciſe no other 
means than theſe to hk 

be pardonable. The chief of theſe vallies are 
Lucerne, Perouſe, St. Martin, Pragela, and An- 
grogne. Some of the vallies on the weſt fide of 
the Alps, are included in the provinces of Dau- 
phine and Provence. 1 2 


e proſelytes, they would 


CHATEAU DAUPHIN, a firong fort which 


was taken by the Spaniards in 1744; in lieu of 
which Savoy ceded to France the valley of Bar- 
celonetta, and its appurtenances : in conſequence 
of which the ſummit of the Alps was, 15 the 


future, to be the boundary between France, Pied- 


mont, and the county of Nice; and the levels 
thereon were to be divided: thoſe on the ſide of 
Davphine and Provence being made over to 


France; thoſe on the ſide of Piedmont and Nice 
to Sao. 


PIGNEROL, a town in the valley of Parouſe, 
formerly well fortified, and deemed the key of 
Italy, but the French were a long time in poſſeſ- 
ſion of it. In 166g, a treaty of peace and friend- 
ſhip -was concluded between the duke and the 
Waldenſes; and in 1696, the fortifications of 
Pignerol were razed, and the place given up to the 
duke of Savoy, on condition that it ſhould never 


again be fortified, © 


MASSARANO, a ſtrong town, the capital of 
cs 


of 


volt 


9 principality of the ſame yame, which has princ 


7 r 
of its own, who hold it of the pope, It is ſeated 


gear the confines of Milan, about twenty * 
north of Vercelli. 


Tur PRINCIPALITY or MONACO. 
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ETWEEN the territories of Genoa, and the 
counties of Nice, the principality of Monaco 

is ſituated. The Grimaldi family poſſefled this 
territory for many centuries x but Anthony Gri- 

1 maldi dying in 1731, and leaving only a daugh. 

1 ter, who was married to the count de Torrigni, 
| 
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N the daughter ſucceeded to the principality, and 
her ſon took the name and arms of Grimaldi, 
The chief place in this principality, is 


MONACO, anciently Herculis Moneci Portus, 
* from a temple of Hercules which had been erect- 
ed here, It is ſeated on a rock, about eight miles 
- eaſt of Nice, and has a caſtle and a garriſon, It 
is ſometimes the reſidenee of the prince, who has 
ſome good eſtates in France, but no vaſt revenue 
from this principality. The late duke of York, 
brother to the preſent king of Great Britain, died 
1 in this town ;- whence the body was conveyed to 
1 England for interment, the prince of Monaco 
| attending, in funeral proceſſion, to fee it ſolemn. 
1 ly conveyed on' board a veſſel in the harbour for 
'' that purpoſe. 
['F : The importance of this territory may be con- 
jectured, from the following deſeription of it 
given by the abbe Dupaty : 
We have reached the principality of Monaco. 
As we ſhould e YoDody, we cannot do leſs 


than 
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than pay it a viſit. We landed in the harbour, 
which was filled with three fiſhing boats and a 
Dutch veſſel. e Rk 

Two or three ſtreets on perpendicular. rocks; 
eight hundred wretches dying of hunger ; a de- 
cayed caſtle ; a battalion of French troops ; a few 


orange, olive, and mulberry trees, ſcattered over 


a few acres of land, themſelves ſcattered over 
rocks: ſuch is, pretty nearly, the picture of Mo- 
naco. | | 55 | 3 
All here is poverty and wretchedneſs in the 
extreme. The officer who commands the French 
battalion, and who has been here twenty months, 
almoſt cried for joy on ſeeing us. He told us, 
that if he had been maſter of a chicken to offer 
us, he would have gone upon his knees to invite 
us to eat it with him. CCC 
The ſovereign of Monaco has a court; he has 
twenty guards, who are twenty peaſants; and four 
gentlemen of his chamber, who are four of the in- 
habitants. As often as he comes from France to 
Monaco, before he ſets his foot in the caſtle, he 
goes, preceded by his court and his ſubjects, to 
a ſmall chapel, to return thanks to God for his 
ſafe arrival. 5 5 
On entering Monaco, we were obliged to give 


o 


our names to a man we found in a ſhop, ſoaling 
an old ſhoe : this was the commandant of the 
port. But the prince of Monaco. is juſt, humane, 
and is beloved. If his ſtate be a ſmall one, it is 
not his fault. Dupaty's Tr. 16. e 


TRE 


It was raiſed to a duchy i in 1572, by Maximilian 
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Tux DUCHY or MON TFERRAT.! 


THis territory is bounded on the north by the 

Verceilleſe and Caneveſe; on the eaſt by the 
duchy of Milan; on the weſt by Piedmont; and 
on the ſouth by part of Gehb, from which i it is 
ſeparated by the Apenntne mountains. It is about 
fixty miles in length, and forty-eighr in breadth; 
and formerly belonged to the duke of Modena, 


II. A part of i it was transferred in 1631 to the 
duke of Savoy, in lieu of an annual income of 
fifteen thouſand crowns, payable to him by the 


duke of Mantua, and the remainder in 1703, It | 
is watered by the Tanaro and the Po, and pro- 
duces great quantities of corn, wine, and fruits, 
The principal places in this duchy are, 
' CASAL, the capital, ſeated | in a fruitful coun« 
try oh the Po, about forty-two miles eaſt of Tu- 
rin. It is a biſhopric, ſubject to the archbiſhop . 
of Milan; and was formerly one of the ſtrongel 
towns in Traly. | . 
| Cl 
"FC QUI, a fortified town about halve rifles 01 
north of Genoa. The Romans called ir Aque ar 
Sratelle, from its having ſome hot mineral waters th 
In its neighbourhood, much reſorted to for the an 
eure of many maladies. n br 
TKINO, a ſtrong handſome town, with a fort; MW pa 
about cight miles weſt of Caſal. | bo 
all 
ALBA, a town on the tiver T anaro; celebrated Of 
as one of the chief cities of Old Liguria. It is thi 


well fortified, and its ſituation is about twenty- two pla 


miles ſouth of Turin. re 
8. SAL- 


MI EAN te 


8. SALVATORE, a handſome town, reſorted 
to by many people of CN for * great 
alubrity of its air. | 


RN 
) 11 
1 g 


255 NIZZA DELLA PAGLIA, a ſmall town, 
f PP though the 15 of a biſhop, and well fortified, 
wont VERNA, a town ſeated on a ſteep rock near 
Ach: the Po. It has been often beſieged and taken; 
Gen but, in 1705, the French were fo irritated with 
Kan its long defence, that they blew up "ne 5 
to the tions, | 7 

me of ü FR TA WO STD 

y the CRESCENTION, a fortified town, and a 
3. It marquiſate, not far from the river Po. : 
pro- | 


fruits; 


rs DUCHY 0 or MILAN. 


couns 
F'Th- 
biſhop HIS province, which is one of the Gael; in 
ongeſt Italy, is bounded on the north by Switzer- 


land; on the eaſt by the Venetian territories, and 
an 8070 the duchies of Mantua, Parma, and Placentia; 
miles on the weſt by Savoy, Piedmont, and Montferrat; 


t Agiie and on the Oouth by the Apennine mountains, and 


waters the territory of Genoa, It is about one hundred 


for the I and eight miles in length, and one hundred in 


31.15} breadth. 
CO Several Avers and rivulets 8 chis country; 
a fort, particularly the Teſſino, the Adda, the Seſia, the 


Po, the Lombro, the Oglio, and the Serio. It is 


alſo embelliſhed with ſeveral canals and lakes. 
ebrated i Of the latter, the Lago Maggiore is between 
. It is thirty and forty miles in length, and, in ſome 
nty-two places, fix or ſeven in breadth. Its water is of a 
Wl reeniſh colour, and abounds with fiſh. It is en- 
5. SAL- ; M-- vironed 
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vironed with hills, planted with vineyards, and 
interſperſed with beautiful ſummer-houſes: the 


ſhores are bordered with delightful. walks and 
alleys, rendered umbrageous with interwoven 
vine - branches. Many natural and beautiful caſ- 


cades fall gently from the mountains into the 
lake. From this body, a canal runs towards Swit— 
zerland, greatly facilitating commerce, and at 


Seſto is continued by the Teſſino. What are call. 


ed the Boromean Iſlands are ſituated in this lake: 
they are named Iſola Bella, and Iſola Madre, and 
are beautiful beyond imagination. Each of them 
is decorated with a palace and delicious gardens, 
belonging to the Boromean family. Lacus Ver- 


banus was the ancient name of this extenſive lake. 


The Lago de Como, anciently Lacus Larius, 


obtained its modern name from the city near 
Which it hes. Its length is about thirty miles, 


but its greateſt breadth does not exceed five. 


From the Como iſſues the river Adda. Guarda 


and Lugano are the chief of the other lakes. 


The climate of this duchy is perfectly agree - 


able, and the whole country is almoſt one conti- 


nued fertile plain, producing corn, wine, flax, 


and fruit of every kind. The paſtures are ex- 


tremely rich, eſpecially in the diſtrict of Lodi, 


which is famous for the breeding ot- cattle. The 


cheeſe made in this country, and umproper]y 
called Parmaſan, is uſed all over Italy in the beſt 


ſoups. This territory is adorned with a great 
number of handſome towns, and 1s certainly one 
of the moſt agreeable ſpots in Europe. wo 
The natural productions of this fertile country, 
fays Dr. Moore, muſt occaſion a conſiderable 
commerce, by the exportation of grain, particu- 
larly rice, cattle, cheeſe, and by the various 
manufactures of filken and velvet ſtuffs, ſtockings, 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, gold and filver laces, and 
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embroideries, woollen and linen cloths, as well as 
by fome large manufactories of glaſs, and earthen 
ware in imitation of china, which are eſtabliſhed 
here. But I am told monopolies are too much 
protected ; and that prejudices againſt the pro- 
feſſion of a merchant ſtill exiſt in the minds of 
the only people who have money. Theſe cannot 
fail to check induſtry, and depreſs the ſoul of 
commerce ; and perhaps there is little probabiliry 
that the inhabitants of Milan will overcome this 
unfortunate turn of mind, while they remain un- 


der German dominion, and adopt German ideas. 


The peaſants, though more at their eaſe than in 
many other places, yet are not ſo much ſo as 
might be expected in ſo very fertile a country. 
Why are the inhabitants of the rich plains of 
Lombardy, where Nature pours forth her gifts in 
ſuch profuſion, leſs opulent than thoſe of the 
mountains of Switzerland? Becauſe Freedom, 
whoſe influence 1s more benign than ſunſhine 'and 
zephyrs, who covers the rugged rock with ſoil, 
drains the ſickly ſwamp, and clothes the brown 
heath in verdure ; who dreſſes the labourer's face 
with ſmiles, and makes him behold his increaſing 
family with delight and exultation ; Freedom has 
abandoned the tertile fields of - Lombardy, and 
dwells among the mountains of Switzerland. 
Moore's Tr. ii. 454. . | 

The revenue of a country ſo rich and fertile, 
muſt doubtleſs be confiderable for its ſovereign. 
It is ſaid to have amounted to two millions of 
dollars per annum, while the duchy was in the 
hands of the Spaniards. 

The emperor Charles V. expelled the French 
from this duchy about the year 1525, and gave 
it, together with Spain, to his fon Philip II. after 
which it continued annexed to the crown of Spain, 
till the demiſe of Charles II. in 1706, when the 
M 2 Au- 
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Auſtrians got poſſeſſion of it: but, in 1734, the 
Spaniards and French recovered it. By a ſubſe- 
quent peace, however, it was reſtored to the em- 
peror, on his ceding Naples and Sicily to Spain; 
and the Auſtrians have poſſeſſed i it ever ſince, ex- 
cepting thoſe parts of it which have been ceded 
to the king of Sardinia. 
Strangers are received at Milan in the moſt eaſy, 
hoſpitable manner. Formerly the Milaneſe no- 
bility diſplayed a degree of ſplendour and mag- 
nificence, not only in their entertainments, but in 
their uſual ſtyle of living, unknown in any other 
Oy in Europe. They are under a neceflity, 
t preſent, of living at leſs expence; but they 


Mill ſhew the ſame obliging and hoſpitable di{po- 


fition, This country having been, not very long 
ſince, poſſeſſed by the French, from whom it de- 


volved to the Spaniards, and from them to the 


Germans; the troops of thoſe nations have, at 
different times, had their reſidence here; and, in 
the courſe of theſe viciſſitudes, produced a ſtyle 
of manners, and ſtamped a ban der on the inha- 
bitants of this duchy, different from what prevails 
in any other part of Italy, Nice obſervers i ima- 


gine that they perceive, in Milaneſe manners, the 


politeneſs, formality, and honeſty, imputed to 
thoſe three nations, blended with the e 
natural to Italians. 

' Fully to this effect are the obſervations of Aj 
chenholtz, in his Picture of Italy. The manners 
of the different rulers have made impreſſion upon 
thoſe of the inhabitants, who diftinguiſh them- 
ſelyes from all other Italians. What is hardly 
perceptible in fingle individuals, becomes ſtriking 
here in all. The Spaniards have left them a kind 


of prandezza, which is chiefly peculiar to the no- 


bility: the French, by their continual wars, have 
refined the ſocial on of the Milaneſe, r 
| ID 
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85 
the intercourſe with the fair ſex, and introduced, 
in general, a certain degree of ſocial virtue, pre- 
dominant only in Italy: the Auſtrians taught 
them hoſpitality and good nature, which they 
brought them from Vienna. Archenholtz's Tr. i. 
10 T 


That Part of MILAN which belongs to the KN of SAR 


' DINIA. | 


ALESSANDRI A, a large fortified town on 


the Tenaro. It obtained its name from pope 
Alexander III. in honour of whom it was built, in 
1178, Here is a handſome opera-houſe, and the 
town is the capital of a diſtrict of the ſame name. 
It is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Milan. It was ceded to the 
duke of Savoy, in 1703. . 


* 


VALENZ A, a ſtrong town on the river Po, 
about twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Caſal. 


N OVARO, 2 handſome fortified town : it = 


the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- 5 


biſhop of Milan. It is ſituated about nineteen 


miles weſt of that city. 


 VIGEVANO, a ſtrong town on the Teſſino. 
It is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the arch- 
biſhop of Milan, and is about twenty-miles ſouth- 
welt of that city. NS 


BORGO DI SESIA, a ſmall town, though it 


is the capital of a diſtrict called Val di Seſia, or 


ARONA, 
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above half the number of inhabitants. 


and has the advantage of two navigable canals, by 


ſquares ſpacious and a the houſes loft), 
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ARONA, a ſmall town, with a ſtrong fort, 
fituated on the Lago-Maggiore. It is the capi- 
tal of the diſtrict of Anghiera, of which the 
king of Sardinia poſſeſſes all that part lying to the 
weſt of the lake. On an eminence near it, ſtands 
a gigantic brazen ſtatue of St. Charles Boromeo, | 
the chief ſaint of the Milaneſe. ; 


; TORTONA, the capital of the Tortoneſe, 
ſituated on the river Scrivia, about twenty-two 
miles ſouth eaſt of Caſal. It has been often taken 
and reraken i in the wars of Italy. | 


os 


- BOBIA, a ſmall town on the Tibia, ch 


7575 miles diſtant from Milan. It is the capi- 
ral of a dtrict, and the ſee of a biſhop. - 


A; : C3: 
That Part Cl MILAN obich det; to the Hoy of | 
6 AUSTRIA. | 
q 


MILAN in Latin Mediolamm, hs capital of 
the. Milaneſe, . the largeſt city in Italy, except 
Rome, on which account it has acquired the title 
of the Great. It is almoſt of a circular form, 
being ſurrounded with a wall, to which there are 
ten gates, but is of too great an extent to admit of 

egular fortifications. Its principal ſtrength con- 
ſiſts in the citadel, which is a large hexagon that 
commands the place, and is one of the ftrongeft 
fortreſſes in Italy; but though it is choke ra- 


ther to exceed Naples in ſize, it does not contain 


The city ſtands in a fruitful and pleaſant plain, 


which it communicates with the Avers Addo and 
Teſſino. The ſtreets are broad and neat, the 
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and inhabited by a great number of the nobilityj 
and gentry. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who 
is alſo a cardinal, and contains two hundred and 
thirty churches ; eighty of which are parochial, 
and eleven collegiate. It has forty convents of 
men, and fifty of women, with other fraternities, 
and very large ſuburbs. Ee irs NO. 
The cathedral is a vaſt ſtructure, about five 
hundred feet in length, and three hundred in 
breadth, built of white marble. This profuſion 
of marble, though aſtoniſhing to ſtrangers, is not 
very wonderful in a country that has ſo many 
veins of it within its bowels: but though the 
ſtones are cheap, the working of them is very ex- 
penſive. This ſtructure ftands in the center of the 
city, and, after St. Peter's, is the moſt confider- 
able building in Italy; and, though ſomething has 
een continually doing for near four hundred 


. 


years, towards the external and internal ornaments, 


it is not yet finiſhed. It was to have been em- 
belliſhed with fourteen thouſand ſtatues as large 
as life; but there are ſeveral thouſands (till want- 
ing of that number. 98 

Dr. Moore judiciouſly obſerves, that this build - 
ing ought, by this time, to be the largeſt in the 
world, if it is near four hundred years ſince it was 
begun, and there has been a confiderable number 
of men daily employed in completing it ever ſinde; 
but the injuries which time does to the ancient parts 
of the fabric keep them in conſtant employment, 
without the poſſibility of their work being ever 
completed. No church in Chriſtendom is ſo 
much loaded, I had almoſt ſaid disfigured, with 


ornaments, The number of ſtatues, within- 


ide and without, is prodigious ; they are all of 
marble, and many of them finely wrought. The 
greater part cannot be diſtinctly ſeen from below, 
and therefore certainly have nothing to do abore. 

N Beſides 


88 L444 Þ 
Befides thoſe which are of a fize, and in a fitua. 


tion to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſtreet, there are 
great numbers of ſmaller ſtatues, like fairies peep- 


ing from every cornice, and hid among the gro- 


teſque ornaments, which are here in vaſt profuſion, 
They muſt have coſt much labour to the artiſts 
who formed them, and are ſtill a ſource of toil to 


ſtrangers, who, in compliment to the perſon who 
| harangues on the beauties of this church, which 


he ſays is the eighth wonder of the world, are ob- 


liged to aſcend to the roof to have a nearer view 


of thern. „„ : 5 
This vaſt fabric is not ſimply encruſted, which 


is not uncommon in Italy, but entirely built of 


ſolid white marble, and ſupported by fifty co- 
lumns, ſaid to be eighty-four feet high. The four 
pillars under the cupola, are twenty-eight feet in 
circumference. By much the fineſt ſtatue belong- 
ing to it, is that of St. Bartholomew *. He ap- 
pears flayed, with his ſkin flung around his middle 


like a ſaſh, and in the eaſieſt and moſt degage 


manner imaginable, The muſcles are well ex- 


preſſed; and the figure might be placed with 
great propriety in the hall Ft 


an anatomiſt; but, 
expoſed as it is to the view of people of all pro- 
feſſions, and of both ſexes, it excites more diſguſt 
and horror than admiration. Like thoſe beggars 
who uncover their ſores in the ſtreet, the artiſt 
has deſtroyed the very effect he meant to pro- 
duce. | 18 oh : 

The, infide of the choir is ornamented by ſome 
highly eſteemed ſculpture in wood. From the 
roof hangs a caſe of cryſtal, ſurrounded by rays of 
gilt metal, and incloſing a nail, ſaid to be one of 
thoſe by which our Saviour was nailed to the 


* This ſtatue has been much admired by connoiſſeurs, who 
have declared it worth its weight in gold, 


et ee a ee — 
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croſs. The treaſury belonging to this church is 
reckoned the richeſt in Italy, after that of Loretto. 
It is compoſed of jewels, relics, and curioſities of 
various kinds; but what is eſteemed above all the 
reſt, is a ſmall portion of Aaron's rod, which is 
carefully preſerved there. Moore's Tr. ii. 447. 

Here are two grand brazen pulpits, each of 
which runs round a large picture like a gallery, 
and is ſupported by huge figures of the ſame me- 
tal. This church contains a treaſure of great va- 
lue, particulally a ſhrine of rock cryſtal, in which 
the body of St. Charles Boromeus, or Boromeo, 
is depoſited, in epiſcopal robes. It is alſo very 
rich in reliques, which run up as high as Daniel, 
Jonas, and Abraham. Among the reſt is ſhewn 
a fragment of our countryman Becket, as indeed 
there are very few treaſures of reliques in Italy 
that have not a tooth or a bone of him. It would 
be endleſs to mention the riches of filver, gold, 
and precious ſtones, that are amaſſed together, in 
this and ſeveral other ſacred ſtructures in Milan. 

The other churches moſt worthy of a ſtraniger's 
notice, are thoſe of St. Alexander, St. Jerom, St. 
Giovanni di Caſarotti della Paſſione; that of the je- 
ſuits, and of St. Ambroſe; in which lie the bodies 
of the ſaints, and of the kings Pepin and Bernard. 
In the Ambroſian college, founded by Frederic 
Boromeo, ſixteen profeſſors teach gratis: this col- 
lege has alſo an academy of painting, a muſeum, 
and a library containing a val number of printed 


books and manuſcripts ; og the laſt is a tranſ- 


lation of Joſephus's Hiftory of the Jews, by Ruf- 
finus, about twelve hundred years ago, and writ- 
ten on the bark of a tree; St. Ambrofe's works 
in vellum, finely illuminated; the Orations of 
Gregory Nazianzen, and the works of Virgil, in 
folio, with Petrarch's notes. This library is open 
a certain number of hours every day ; and there 
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are accommodations for thoſe who chooſe to con- 
ſult any of the books or manuſcripts. In the Mu- 
ſeum, they ſhew, among other things, a human ſke- 
leton : this does not excite a great deal of attention, 
till you are informed that it conſiſts of the bones of 
a2 Milaneſe lady of diſtinguiſhed beauty, who, by 
her laſt will, ordained that her body ſhould be diſ- 
ſected, and the ſkeleton: placed in this muſeum, 
for the contemplation of poſterity. If this lady 
only meant to give a Wa of the tranſient nature 
of external charms, and that a beautiful woman 
is not more deſirable after death than a homely 
one, ſhe might have allowed her body to be con- 
ſigned to duſt in the uſual way. In ſpite of all 
the coſmetics, and other auxiliaries, which v anity 
employs to varniſh and ſupport decaying beauty, 
and flaccid charms, the world have been long ſa- 
tisfied that death is not neceſſary to put the fair 
and homely on a level; a very few years, even 
during lite, will accompliſh that buſineſs. 
Mr. Addiſon ſays, I faw the Ambrofian library, 
where, to ſhew the Italian genius, they have ſpent 
more money on pictures than on books. Among 5 
the heads of ſeveral learned men, I met with no a 
Engliſhmen, except biſhop Fiſher, whom Henry A 
VIII. put to death for not owning his ſupremacy. | 


Books are indeed the leaſt part of the furniture W 
that one ordinarily goes to ſee in an Italian li- ci 
brary, which they generally ſet off with pictures, WM ,; 
ſtatues, and other ornaments, where they can af- 4 
ford them. 5 = cf 
Mrs. Piozzi appears ſomewhat diſpleaſed at Ns 
this remark of our famed Engliſh Spectator, and I ſe: 
ſays, It is unkind in Mr. Addiſon, perhaps un- el 
juſt too, to ſpeak with ſcorn of the libraries, or th 
ſtate of literature, at Milan. Piozzi's Tr. i. 75. hi 
he tutelar ſaint of Milan is Charles Boromeo. tic 
If there is one in the Roman legend worthy of Ney 


reſpec, it is certainly this ſaint, who, beſides his 
5 ny piety 


N 
; 

* piety and virtue, had a juſt title to the reverence 
u- of his countrymen, by a moſt active life, full of 
8 beneficence and generoſity; the effects of which 
N, - are experienced to this day. His riches enabled 
of him to make many foundations, and to perform 
by 2 number of good deeds, At the early age of 
dil twenty-two he was created archbiſhop, and died 
im, in his forty-ſecond year. His death was much 
ady lamented at Milan. The intreaties of the people 
ture induced the papal ſee to recede from a cuſtom, 
nan which would not ſuffer a ſaint to be canonized 
nely till fifty years after his deceaſe. His name, how- 
con- ever, graced the Roman legend after a ſpace of 
f all thirty years. His mother was then living: ſhe 
anity was a lady of a very advanced age, and was the 
aut y, firſt woman who ever had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
= 82 a ſon reverenced on the altars of churches, and 
2 Tall 


genuflexions made before his ſhrine, Archenholtz's 
even Fr. 105. = 3 


Of the ſame canonized perſonage, Mrs. Piozzi 


Drarys makes honourable mention. We came to Milan, 
ſpent ſays that lady, juſt before the ſeaſon of comme- 
mong morating the virtues of the immortal Carlo Bo- 
ich no romeo; to whoſe excellence all Italy bears teſti- 
Henry mon, and principally Milan; while the lazaret- 
emacy» Wl to erected by him remains a ſtanding monument 
rnitufs of his piety, charity, and peculiar regard to this 
lian li- city ; tenderly giving to its helplefs inhabitants 
iKures, WF the conſolation of ſeeing their prieſt, provider, 
can at- and protector, all united under one incomparable 

character, who, fearleſs of death, remained 
aſed at 


among them, and comforted them with his pre- 
tor, and WI fence. It would be endleſs to enumerate the 
1aps. UN” I ſchools, hoſpitals, and infirmaries, erected by 
aries, ot this ſurpriſing man. The peculiar excellence of 
1. 75+ his lazaretto, however, depends on its conſtruc- 


BOroMc0- BN tion: each habitation is nicely ſeparated from 
zorthy 0! every other, ſo as to keep infection aloof; while 


piety 


— 2 unt- | 
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uniformity of architecture is ſtill preſerved; the 


whole being built in a regular quadrangle, with 
a chapel in the middle, and a freſn ſtream flow- 
ing round, ſo as to benefit every particular houſe, 
and keep Gut all neceſſity of connection between 
the ſick. I am become better acquainted with 
thoſe matters, becauſe at this particular time the 
immortal Carlo Boromeo's actions are rehearſed, 
and his praiſes celebrated by people appointed 
in every church, to preach his example, and re- 
cord his excellence. A ſtatue of ſolid filyer, 
large as life, reſembling his perſon, decorated 
with rings, &c. of immenſe value, is now expoſ- 
ed in church for people to venerate; and the ſub; 
terranean chapel, where his duſt repoſes, is lined 
with filver; every ſeparate compartment being 
chaſed, like our old-faſhioned watch-caſes, with 
ſome ſtory of his life. Pioxzi's Tr. i. 77. 
Canon Settala's cabinet is always ſhewn to a 
ſtranger, among the curioſities of Milan. One of 
its natural curioſities, is a piece of cryſtal incloſ- 
ing a couple of drops, which look like water 
when they are ſhaken : a rarity like this is to be 
ſeen at Vendome in France, which they there 
pretend is a tear that our Saviour ſhed over La- 
Zarus, and was gathered up by an angel, who put 
it into a little cryſtal phial, and made. a preſent 


of it to Mary Magdalen. The ſeminary for ſei- 


ences, the ae, of the nobles, the Helvetian 


college, and the mathematical academy, are no- 
ble foundations, and ſtately buildings. Of the 


hoſpitals, the moſt remarkable are the lazaretto, 


and that called the | pau hoſpital ; the latter of 


which is a magnificent ſtructure, capable. of 
entertaining four thouſand infirm people, and 


has a revenue of ſeventy thouſand crowns. a 


year. This city has been forty times beſieged, 
taken 
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taken twenty times, and four times almoſt entire- 
ly demoliſhed, but has always recovered itſelf. 
The new theatre at Milan is the largeſt and 


fineſt in all. Italy. It is ſo capacious a receptacle 


that it will contain four thouſand people, and is 
more commodious and magnificent than. can be 
conceived. The centre front box, richly adorn- 
ed with gilding, arms, and trophies, is appropri- 
ated to the court; and the canopy is carried up 


to what is called the firſt gallery, in England : the 
creſcent of boxes, ending with the ſtage, conſiſt 


of nineteen on a ſide, ſmall budoirs ; and are as 
ſuch fitted up with filk hangings, girandoles, &c. 
and placed ſo judiciouſly as to catch every ſound 
of the fingers, if they do but whiſper. An im- 


menſe ſideboard decorates the firſt lobby, lighted 
and furniſhed. with luxurious and elegant plenty ; 


many people ſending for ſuppers: to. their box, 


and entertaining a company of friends there with 


infinite convenjenge and ſplendour. A ſilk cur- 
tain, the colour of the hangings, defends the 


cloſet from intruſive eyes, if perſons, chooſe to 
drop it; and, when drawn up, gives gaiety and 


ſhow. to the appearance of the whole; while, 
acroſs the corridor. leading to theſe boxes, ano- 
ther ſmall chamber, numbered like that which it 


belongs to, is appropriated to the uſe of the re- 


ſpective ſervants, and furniſhed with every conve- 
niency to make chocolate, ſerve lemonade, &c. 


Who can be ſurpriſed then, exclaims Mrs. Piozzi, 
at the contempt ſnewn by foreigners, when they 5 
ſee Engliſhwomen, of faſhion ſqueezed into holes, 


lined with dirty torn red paper, and the walls of 


them covered with a wretched crimſon ſtuff! 


The company aſſemble every evening in their 
carriages on the ramparts, and drive about, in 
the ſame manner as at Naples, till it is pretty 
late. In Italy, che ladies have no notion of quit- 

ting 
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ting their carriages at the public walks; and uſing 
their own legs as in England and France. On 
ſeeing the number of ſervants, and the ſplendour 
of the equipages, which appear every 1 


at the Carſo on the ramparts, one would not ſu 
pect that degree of depopulation, and diminution 


of wealth, which we are aſſured has taken place 
within theſe few years all over the Milaneſe, and 


which is ſuppoſed to proceed from the burthen- 


ſome nature of ſome late taxes, and the inſolent 
and oppreffive manner in which they are gather- 


ed. Moore's Tr. ii. 453. 


The equipages on the Carſo here are very nu- 
merous and ſplendid : the horſes are long-tailed, 
heavy, and chiefly black, with high-rifing fore- 
hands, while the ſinking of the back is artfully 
conceated by the harneſs of red Morocco leather, 
richly ornamented, white reins. To this 
magnificence, much is added by large leopard, 
panther, or tyger-ſkins, beautifully *Ariped or 
fpotted by nature's hand, and het faſt on the 


| horfes by heavy ſhining taſſels of gold-coloured 


lace, &c. wonderfully handſome ; while the dri- 


yer; cloathed in a bright ſcarlet dreſs, adorned 
and trimmed with bears' ſkin, makes a noble fi- 


gure on the box on days of gala. 


them are men, and two of thoſe men are qut of 


very. The pay of theſe principal figures in the 


family, when at the higheſt rate, 1s fifteen pence 
Engliſh a-day ; out of which they find cloaths 
and eating ; for fifteen pence includes board- 
wages ; and yet moſt of theſe men are married, 
and have perhaps four or five children each. The 
dinners dreſſed at home are, for this reaſon, more 
exactly cantrived than in England to ſuit the 
number of gueſts, and there are always about 
half a dozen ; far dining my or the maſter and 


miſtrels 


If a perfon keeps eight ſervants, about fx of 
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miſtreſs tete-I-tEte, as in Londqn, is unknown 
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to them, who make ſociety very eaſy, and reſolve 
to live much together. A fqotman's wages is a 
ſhilling a-day, like our common labourers; and 
he is paid, as they are, every Saturday night. 
His livery is, haweyer, changed at leaſt twice 
a year, ſo that he thinks himſelf as great a man 
as the butler or valet. It appears ſtrange to fee 
them, in the evening, all walk grayely home: 
conſequently, though they are ſurrounded with 
ſhowy ſervants all the day, they have none to pro- 
tet them in the night. Till the hour of depar- 
ture, however, it 1s expected that two or thr 
of them, at leaſt, ſhould fit in the antichamber, 
as it is called, to anſwer the bell. Piozz/'s Tr. ig6g. 
The uniformity of dreſs here, among the ladies, 
pleaſes the eye, and their cuſtom of going veiled 


to church, and always without a hat, is com- 


mendable ; it has an air of decency in the indi- 
viduals, of general reſpect for the place, and of 
a reſolution not to let external images intrude on 
devout meditations. 5 
Ladies of diſtinction bring with them, when 
they marry, excluſive of a fortune, as man 
cloaths as will laſt them ſeven years; for faſhions 
do not very often change here. A woman here, 
in every ſtage of life, is treated with all poſſible 


attention and reſpect. _ 
In this city, no female profeſſors of immorali- 
ty, diſgraceful and pernicious to ſociety, arc per- 
mitted to range the ſtreets in purſuit of prey to 
the horror of all thinking people, and the ruin of 
all heedleſs ones! 3 | 
The paving of the ſtreets at Milan is contrary 
to the London method of performing the ſame 
operation. The large flag-ſtones are laid in two 
rows, for the coach - wheels to roll ſmoothly over, 
oy . leaving 
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leaving walkers to accommodate themſelves, and 


encounter the ſharp pebbles. 


The environs of this city are very pleaſant, 4 


being embelliſhed with beautiful ſeats, gardens, 
orchards, &c. About two Italian miles from it, 
at the ſeat of the Simonettic family, ſtands a 

building, which would have been a maſterpiece 
of its kind, had the architect intended it for an 
artificial echo. It will return or repeat the re- 


port of a piſtol above ſixty times: the firſt repe. 


titions follow one another very thick, but are heard 
more diſtinctly in proportion as they decay : there 
are two parallel walls, which beat the ſound 
back on each other, till the undulation is quite 


worn out, hke the ſeveral reverberations of the 
fame image from two oppoſite looking- glaſſes, 


Father Kircher has taken notice of this particular 


echo, as father Bartholin has done ſince, in his 
ingenious diſcourſe on ſounds. By the help of 


this echo, any mufical inſtrument, well touch- 
ed, will have the ſame effe& as a great number 
of inſtruments, and produce a moſt ſurpriſing and 
agreeable concert. 

The council belonging to Milan is compoſed 
of a preſident and ſixty doctors of law, who are 
all nobles, and independent of the governor-ge- 
neral ; of whom the governor is alſo equally inde- 


pendent, and reſides in a large palace in the 
city. The ladies of France are not allowed 


more liberty than thoſe of this city : even the 
auſterities of the monaſtic life are ſo far miti- 
gated here, that gentlemen are not only permit- 


ted to talk with the nuns, and be jocular with 


them at the grate, but alſo to join with them in 
concerts of muſic, and paſs whole afternoons in 


their company. 


The moſt eonſiderable trade of the inhabitants 


of this city, is in wine, corn, cheeſe, une 
hard- 
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hard-ware, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, all ſorts of ar- 
tificial flowers, paper, feathers, plate, and particu- 
larly gold and ſilver lace, as well as gold and ſil- 
ver brocades. The nobility appear in very ſu- 
perb dreſſes and carriages, and have a numerous 
retinue of ſervants. The diſtance of this capital 
of the Milaneſe from Turin, is ſeventy-five miles. 


MOUSA, a ſmall town on the river Lambro, + 
in the neighbourhood. of Milan; in which the 
principal curioſity is the treaſury of St. John the | 
Baptiſt, where, among other pieces of antiquity, 
is ſhewn the iron crown, with which the ancient 
Italian kings, and afterwards the emperors of 
Germany were crowned, whenever they were diſ- 
poſed to aſſert their rights as kings of Lombardy. 

It obtained the name of the iron-croꝛon, from a 
ring of that metal on the inſide ; the crown itſelf 
being gold enriched with jewels. = 


ANGUIERA, a town, with a caſtle, ſeated on 
the Lago Maggiore. ; - 


CASSANA, a ſmall town on the Adda: 

MARIGNANO, a ſmall town ſeated on the 
Lambro, about ten miles from Milan. It has a 
caſtle, and confers the title of marquis. 


COMO, a large populous town, ſeated in a 
plain ſurrounded with mountains, on a lake of the 
lame name, whence the Adda iflues near this 
place. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has ſeveral 
handſome churches. It gave birth to Pliny the 
younger, Catullus, pope Innocent XI. and Jovius. 
Its ſituation is about twenty miles north of Milan. 


0 LODI, 


We 
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LODI, a large handſome populous town with 


fited. In the ſame ſtructure repoſe the aſhes of the aer 
Chriſtian philoſopher Boethius. The tower in and 
which he was confined, and afterwards beheaded, WW rot: 
in the laſt year of che reign of the emperor. The- 22zz 
odoric, is ſtill ſhewn to ſtrangers. Near the grave heig 
of Boethius ſtands a pillar, with an infcription, ¶ out 
importing that king Luitprand was buried there. plai 
Here is an univerſity founded by Charlemagne, MW 0zz/ 
and re-eſtabliſhed by Charles VI. Amy college F 
is ſituated here, founded by pope Pius VI. whole IO thed 
=_ ſtatue is before it; but a much finer ſtatue of the pels 
i fame pontiff is to be ſeen in the college. The de- ith, 
_ cline of this city was occaſioned by its being pil} Notic 
laged by the French in 1527, to revenge the = 


a caſtle, on the river Adda, built by the emperor Wl | 

Frederic Barbaroſſa. It contains fifty-three con- 1 

vents, colleges, and chapels, and is famed for its | 

fine porcelaine. The neighbouring country a- 1 

bounds in paſture and cattle. This town is fituated Ml t: 

in a diſtrict of the ſame name, where the cheeſe is t 

made, which 1s generally called Parmaſan, * 

| 1 of : di 

i PAVIA, the Ticinum of the ancients, from the | 

= -- tiver Ticinus (now called the Teſſino) running 

| near it, over which here is a ſtone bridge of fix It 

arches. It is a large city, but thinly inhabited. ar 

= It was once the capital of the kingdom of the ſr 

| Lombards, and well fortified. The ſtreets are ca 

; wide and ſtraight, but the houſes are mean, and 

| exhibit nothing of its ancient ſplendour. It is the bu 

= ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop thi 

| of Milan, and contains nine churches, with an Ch: 

[ equal number of convents. The cathedral, and tw. 

1 moſt of the public edifices, are old and compoſed dot 

i of brick. The Auguſtine convent is only re- Not 

1 markable for a noble marble monument, in which one 

| the bones of St. Auguſtine are ſaid to be depo- WF cur 
: 
} 
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of a battle in 1325, when Francis I. was made 

priſoner. The duke of Savoy took it in 1706, and 

it was retaken by the French in 1733. The 

French and Spaniards again got poſſeſhon of it in 

1745, but the Auſtrians retook it in 1746. The 
territory belonging to it, known by the name of 
the Paveſan, is fo remarkably fruitful in corn and 

wine, that it has acquired the name of the gar- 

den of Milan, I ; 


CREMONA, a large city on the majeſtic Po. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Milan ; it is alſo ſurrounded-with 
ſtrong walls, and defended by a fort and caſtle, 
called the Holy Croſs. 

This town, ſays Mrs. Piozzi, is thinly peopled 
but exquiſitely clean, perhaps for that reaſon ;. and 
the cathedral, of a mixed Grecian and Gothic ar- 
chiteEture, has a reſpectable appearance; while 
two enormous lions of red marble, frown at its 
door; and the Crucifixion, painted by Porde- 
none, with a rough but powerful pencil, ſtrikes 
one at the entrance. The great clock here is very 
curious; having, beſides the twenty-four hours, 
a minute and ſecond figure, like a ſtop-watch, 
and ſhews the phaſes of the moon, with her triple 
rotation, clearly to all who walk acroſs the pi- 
22 za. The tower of Cremona is of a ſurpriſing 
height, and elegant form ; we climbed, not with- 
out ſome difficulty, to its top, and ſaw the flat 
plains of Lombardy ſtretched out around us. Pi- 
0221's Tr. i. 115. V 

Here is a bridge of boats over the Po, a ca- 
thedral, fixty-two convents, churches, and cha- 
pels, and five alms-houſes. The town houſe, the 
biſhop's palace, and that of the podeſta, are worth 
notice. The univerſity is now in a declining 
fate, The ſquares are ſpacious, the ſtreets 
O 2 ſtraight 


* 
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ſtraight and wide, and the houſes handſome. 


This city was built in the year of Rome, 445, 


and has ſuffered many revolutions. It was greatly 
damaged by Hannibal, when he paſſed into Italy, 
after which the Goths committed great depreda-/ 
tions there: in 630 it was entirely ruined by the 
Sclavonians and Lombards. 
1284, by Frederic Barbaroſſa. It has been ſubject 


to the French, the Venetians, the dukes of Mi- 
lan, and the Spaniards. Twice it has been taken 


by ſurprize, through ſubterranean paſſages; and 
a third time the Imperialiſts entered it by night, 
in 1732, through an aqueduct, and took marſhal 
Villeroy and ſeveral officers priſoners; but they 
were ſoon obliged to abandon it. Cremona is 
about fifty miles eaſt of Milan. 
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Tux DUCHY or MANTUA, 


THIS territory is encompaſſed by the ecclefi- 
aſtical ſtate, the territories of Venice, and 
the duchies of Milan and Modena; being about 


 fixty miles in length, and thirty- four in breadth. 


The Po, which paſſes through it, is eſſentially ſer- 
viceable, though it ſometimes proves injurious to 
it, by overflowing the banks. This duchy is alſo 
watered by the Oglio, Menſo, Secchia, &c. The 
ſoil is fertile, producing plenty of corn, fruit, 
flax, and excellent paſturage for a good breed of 
cattle and horſes, and ſome wine. 
This country was long in the poſſeſſion of the 
family of Gonzago; firſt as marquiſſes, and after- 
wards as dukes. The laſt duke, Charles IV. pro- 
moting the intereſts of the French, in the wat 
about the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain, was 
put under the bann of the empire, in 1 7 20h 
1e 


It was rebuilt in 
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died the year following. Ever ſince the houſe of 
Auſtria has continued in poſſeſſion of the duchy of 
Mantua, which is now annexed to the government 
of the Milaneſe. The moſt confiderable places in 
this duchy are, \ 5 4 


' MANTUA, the capital of the duchy, and one 
of the moſt ancient, cities in Italy, fituated on a 
lake formed by the Mincio. Some are of opinion 
that Mantua was founded before Rome. It ſtands 
in the middle of a deep {ſwampy marſh, and its 
inhabitants lament its want of population. The 
two. principal bridges over this lake are Ponti de 
Molini, and Ponti di S. Giorgio, and are defended 
by forts. The circumference of the walls of this 
city is ſaid to be four miles. It is a large place 
having eight gates, four collegiate and twenty- 
one other churches, forty convents, and ſome 
handſome ſquares, ſtreets, and houſes. Seven 
thouſand Jews occupy a third part of the city, 
founded by old Tireſias's daughter, where they 
have a ſynagogue, and live after their own fa- 
ſhion. The cathedral, of which Julio Romano 
was the architect, contains a great many moſt ad- 
mirable paintings, particularly a night-piece, by 
Paul Veroneſe. In the church of St. Andrew, 
they pretend to have ſome of the blood of Chriſt, 
which is ſhown to the public once a year. The 
Franciſcan church. is elegant within, and ſuch as 
few of the mendicant order can ſhow in Italy. 
This city was taken in 1630 by the emperor's 
army, when the ſoldiers committed great depre- 
dations ; particularly on the ducal palace, his 
gallery, and muſeum, formerly fo famed. It has, 
however, been repaired, and is now the refidence 
of the governor, The altar-furniture is ſtill en- 
tire in the palace-church, in which there are two 
pictures of ineſtimable value: one of the baptiſm 
of 
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ſtraight and wide, and the houſes handſome. 
This city was built in the year of Rome, 445, 
and has ſuffered many revolutions, It was great] 
damaged by Hannibal, when he paſſed into Italy, 
after which the Goths committed great depreda- 
tions there: in 630 it was entirely ruined by the 
Sclavonians and Lombards. It was rebuilt in 
1284, by Frederic Barbaroſſa. It has been ſubje& 
to the French, the Venetians, the dukes of Mi- 
lan, and the Spaniards. Twice it has been taken 
by ſurprize, through ſubterranean paſſages ; and 
a third time the Imperialifts entered it by night, 
in 1732, through an aqueduct, and took marſhal 
Villeroy and ſeveral officers priſoners ; but they 
were ſoon obliged to abandon it. Cremona is 
about fifty miles eaſt of Milan. — — 
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Taz DUCHY or MANTUA. 


HIS territory is encompaſſed by the eccleſi- 

aſtical fate, the territories of Venice, and 
the duchies of Milan and Modena; being about 
ſixty miles in length, and thirty- four in breadth. 
The Po, which paſſes through it, is eſſentially ſer- 
viceable, though it ſometimes proves injurious to 
it, by overflowing the banks. This duchy is alſo 
watered by the Oglio, Menſo, Secchia, &c, The 
ſoil is fertile, producing plenty of corn, fruit, 
flax, and excellent paſturage for a good breed of 
cattle and horſes, and ſome wine. 

This country was long in the poſſeſſion of the 
family of Gonzago ; firſt as marquiſſes, and after- 
wards as dukes. The laſt duke, Charles IV. pro- 
moting the intereſts of the French, in the war 
about the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain, was 
put under the bann of the empire, in 17 28h 

10 
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died the year following. Ever ſince the houſe of 
Auſtria has continued in poſſeſſion of the duchy of 
Mantua, which is now annexed to the government 
of the Milaneſe. The moſt conſiderable places in 
this duchy are, | 1 


MANTUA, the capital of the duchy, and one 
of the moſt ancient cities in Italy, ſituated on a 


lake formed by the Mincio. Some are of opinion 


that Mantua was founded before Rome. It ſtands 


in the middle of a deep ſwampy marſh, and its 


inhabitants lament its want of population. The 


two. principal bridges over this lake are Ponti de 


Molini, and Ponti di S. Giorgio, and are defended 
by forts. The circumference of the walls of this 
city is ſaid to be four miles. It is a large place 
having eight gates, four collegiate and twenty- 
one other churches, forty convents, and ſome 
handſome ſquares, ftreets, and houſes. Seven 


thouſand Jews occupy a third part of the city, 


founded by old Tireſias's daughter, where they 
have a ſynagogue, and live after their own fa- 
ſhion. The cathedral, of which Julio Romano 
was the architect, contains a great many moſt ad- 
mirable paintings, particularly a night-piece, by 
Paul Veroneſe. In the church of St. Andrew, 
they pretend to have ſome of the blood of Chriſt, 
which is ſhown to the public once a year. The 
Franciſcan church. is elegant within, and ſuch as 
few of the mendicant order can ſhow in Italy. 
This city was taken in 1630 by the emperor's 
army, when the ſoldiers\committed great depre- 
dations ; particularly on the ducal palace, his 
gallery, and muſeum, formerly ſo famed, It has, 
however, been repaired, and is now the reſidence 
of the governor, The altar-furniture is ſtill en- 
tire in the palace-church, in which there are two 


pictures of ineſtimable value: one of the baptiſm 


of 
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of Conſtantine the Great, and the other of the 
martyrdom of St. Andrew. This church is alſo 


enriched with a valuable treaſure of reliques, 
gold and filver crowns, ſtatues, &c. The theatre 


here is elegant. Mantua is an epiſcopal ſee, im- 


mediately dependent on the pope. It is one of the 
ſttrongeſt places in Europe, for which reaſon the 
allies did not think it prudent to undertake the 
fiege, in 1734, though they were in poſſeſſion of 
a conſiderable part of the duchy. The river 
Mincio divides it into nearly two equal parts, and 
has fix bridges over it. The filk manufacture, 


which was once very conſiderable here, is much 


declined. 

The ladies of Mantua, when Mrs. Piozzi viſited 
that place in 1785, were thus honourably men- 
tioned by that fende traveller: We were 1ntro- 
duced to many people of faſhion ; the ladies were 


pretty, and dreſſed with much taſte; no caps at 
all, but flowers in their heads, and ear-rings of 


filver fillagree finely worked ; long, light, and 
thin : I never ſaw ſuch before, but it would be an 
exceeding pretty taſhion. They hung down quite 


low upon the neck and ſhoulders, and had a 


pleaſing effect. Pioxzi's Tr. i. 118. 
Taſſo was born within the walls of this city ; 
and Virgil at Pietola, formerly Andes, a village 


about two miles from Mantua; near which is a 
grotto, where that great poet is ſaid to have paſſed | 


the ſtudious hours of his youthtul days. Great 
care 1s taken to keep the place fenced, in a field 
where it is ſuppoſed the houſe ſtood in which 


Virgil was born. Mantua is thirty-four miles 


north-eaſt of Parma, and twenty weſt of Verona, 


sr. BENEDITTO, a celebrated, magnificent, 
and wealthy Benedictine abbey, where the famous 
countel$ 


wer 


SV 


4 counteſs Matilda died, and where her remains are 


where Virgil's grotto is to be ſeen. | 


LUZ ARA, a ſmall town near the junction of 
the Croſtollo with the Po, and remarkable for an 
obſtinate battle fought near it in 1702, between 
prince Eugene, and the duke of Vendome ; and 
for another in 1734, between the French and Im- 
perial forces. 


\ 


OTO, a ſmall town on the Mincio, 


' Taz PRINCIPALITIES or CASTIGLIONE ann 
SOLFERINO. 


HESE principalities are fiefs of the empire, 
and lie between the territory of Mantua and 
the Breſciano. They formerly compoſed a part 
of the duchy, but were diſmembered from it, and 
given to a branch of the family of Gonzaga. They 
have their names from their capitals, which are 
indeed but ſmall; though the firſt is fortified, 
and has a citadel, with the prince's palace. 


* X 


— — 


Tux DUCHIES or PARMA axp PLACENTIA. 


tel were ceded by the houſe of Auſtria and the king 
NU 50) of 
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LA VIRGILIANA, a ducal manor-houſe, 


THESE duchies have always been united. By | 
ene roy” of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, they. 
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of Sardinia, to the Infant Don Philip, and to his 


male heirs. To the ſouth, theſe duchies are bound: 
ed by the territory of Genoa ; to the north and 


| weſt by the Milaneſe; and to the eaſt, by the 
duchy of Modena. They are fixty miles in length, 


and thirty in breadth. 

The ſoil is fruitful, producing plenty of corn, 
wine, oil, paſture, cattle, fruit, and rice. The du- 
chies of Modena, Parma, and Placentia, ſays Dr. 
Moore, are exceedingly fertile, the ſoil is natu- 
rally rich, and the climate being moiſter here than 


in many other parts of Italy, produces more plen- 


tiful paſturage for cattle. The road runs over a 
continued plain, among meadows and corn fields, 
divided by rows of trees, from whole branches the 
vines hang in beautiful feſtoons. We had the 
pleaſure of thinking, as we drove along, that the 
peaſants are not deprived of the bleſſings of the 
imiling fertility among which they live. They 
had, in general, a neat, contented, and chearful 
appearance. The women are ſucceſsfully atten- 


tive to the ornaments of dreſs, which is never the 


caſe amidſt oppreſſive poverty. Moore's Tr. ii. 444. 
The celebrated Parmaſan cheeſe is no longer 
produced in this country: that which is made at 


' Lodi, in the Milaneſe, Bologna, Trino, and other 


parts, being much ſuperior to any which theſe 
duchies can afford, 12 Oe 

Here are, however, ſome good filk, woollen, 
and linen manufactures; and in the Apennine 


mountains, which run along the ſouth frontiers 
of this country, there are mines of iron and 


copper. 


The river Lenza partly divides the duchies of 


Parma and Modena. The Taro riſes in the do- 

minions of Genoa, and falls into the Po. 
Petroleum, or rock-oil, is gathered in ſeveral 

parts of this territory ; and ſome even without any 


mixture- 


'PARMA any PLACEN TIA. iog 
mixtufe of water. In other parts it is ſeen float: 


ing on the water. Near Bardi, among the parget 


and chalk-veins, are found ſexangular cryſtals. 
The family of Farneſe, deſcendants of a natural 
ſon of pope Paul III. were long in pofleſſion of 
theſe duchies, 'as fiefs of the papal ſee, to which 
they paid the annual ſum of ten thouſand crowns: 


at preſent, however, they are fiefs of the empire. 


The duke's annual revenue is ſuppoſed to be 
about five hundred thouſand crowns. The order 
of the Jeſuits was ſuppreſſed here in 1767. The 


principal places in theſe duchies are 


PARMA, giving name to one of the duchies, 
a large, populous, beautiful city. The town 1s 
divided unequally by the little river Parma, which 
loſes itſelf in the Po, ten or twelve miles from 
this city. The ſtreets are wide and ſtraight, and 
the buildings are regular, though the common 


houſes are low. It is about four miles in circum- 


ference, and contains near fifty thouſand inhabi— 
tants. It is defended by a citadel and regular 
fortifications. The ducal palace is ſituate don the 


ſouth ſide of the city, and conſiſts of three courts, 


two of which are modern ſtructutes. The gar- 
dens of the palace are admired for their grottos, 


fountains, caſcades, walks, ſtatues, and other em- 


belliſhments. The large theatre here, built by 
Renatus I. in 1618, is tamed throughout Europe. 
It is better deſcribed by Addiſon, in his travels 
through Italy, than by any modern writer: his 
words are theſe: © The theatre is, I think, the moſt 
ſpacious of any I ever ſaw, and at the ſame time 
ſo admirably well contrived, that, from the very 
depth of the ſtage, the loweſt found may be heard 

iſtinctly to the fartheſt part of the audience, as 
in a whiſpering- place; and yet if you raiſe your 
voice as high as you pleaſe, there is nothing like 


\ 
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i an echo to cauſe in it the leaſt confuſion.” But 


nobody tells us, on what circumſtance in the con- 5 
ſtru&tion; this ſurpriſing effect depends. It is ſuffi- 0 
_ ciently capacious to contain ſeven thouſand audi- 1 
tors. Parma conſiſts of a great number oſ ſuperb 5 
buildings. The cathedral is beautiful and large, bs 
ſurrounded with ſeveral rows of columns, which 4 
have a fine effect. The dome is very curious, " 
having been painted by that great maſter Correg- N 
gio. The Modeneſe was his native country, but 5 
he paſſed moſt of his life at Parma. Several of * 
the churches are ornamented by the pencil of that ry 
great artiſt, particularly the dome or cupola of the : 
cathedral above-mentioned; the painting of which 5 
has been ſo greatly admired for the grandeur of * 
the deſign, and the boldneſs of the fore- ſhorten- £ 
10gs : it is now ſo much ſpoiled, that its principal C | 
. beauties are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed. ; ; 
Though ſeveral of the beſt paintings have been 5 
removed from the ducal palace, to Naples and 8 
elſewhere, the famous picture of the Virgin, in mg 
which Mary Magdalen and St. Jerom are intro- : : 
duced, ſtill remains. Dr. Moore's remarks upon 4: 
this celebrated performance, or rather his apology. = 
for not mentioning his opinion of it, will doubt- You 
: | leſs be acceptable. In this compoſition, ſays that ſu 
| Judicious obſerver, Correggio has been thought re 
= to have united, in a ſupreme degree, beauties WW 7 
1 - which are ſeldom found in the ſame piece; an IJ 
} | excellence in any one of which has been ſufficient Th, 
to raiſe other artiſts to celebrity. The ſame con- Ber 
noiſſeur aſſerts, that this picture is equally worthy | te 
of admiration, on account of the freſhneſs of the b 5 
colouring, the inexpreſſible gracefulneſs of the celle 


deſign, and the exquiſite tenderneſs of the expreſ- 
fron. After I had heard all thoſe fine things ſaid WW par. 
over and over again, | thought I had nothing to and 
do but admire ; and I had prepared my mind ac- 


cord. 
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cordingly.— Would to heaven that the reſpectable 
body of connoiſſeurs were agreed in opinion, and 

I ſhould moſt readily ſubmit mine to theirs ; but 
while the above eulogium, ſtill reſounded in my 
ears, other connoiſſeurs have aſſerted, that this 
picture is full of affeCtation ; that the ſhadowing. 
is of a dirty brown, the attitude of the Magdalen 
conſtrained and unnatural ; that ſhe may ſtrive to 
the end of time, without ever being able to kiſs 
the foot of the infant Jeſus in her preſent poſi- 
tion ; that ſhe has the look of an 1diot ; and that 
the Virgin herſelf is but a vulgar figure, and ſeems 
not a great deal wiſer; that the angels have a ri- 
diculous ſimper, and moſt abominable air of af- 
fectation; and finally, that St. Jerom has the ap- 
pearance of a ſturdy beggar, Who intrudes his 
brawny figure where it has no right to be. Diſ- 
tracted with ſuch oppoſite ſentiments, what can a 

plain man do, who has no great reliance on his 

own judgment, and wiſhes to give offence to nei. 

ther party? I ſhall leave the picture as I found it, 

to anſwer for itſelf, with a ſingle remark in favour of 

the angels. I cannot take upon me to ſay how the 

real angels of heaven look ; but I certainly have 

ſeen ſome earthly angels, of my acquaintance, aſ- 

ſume the ſimper and air of thoſe in this picture, 

when they wiſhed to appear quite celeſtial, Moore's 

Tr. ii. 442. „ Oy 

Parma is about thirty- five mileseaſt of Modena. 

The church of St, John, which belongs to the 
Benedictine monks, demands the attention of the 
traveller ; and that called Della Staccata is a moſt 
beautiful piece of architecture, adorned with ex- 

cellent paintings. Here is an univerſity, founded 

in 1599, and an academy eſtabliſhed in 1601. 

Parma has ſeveral manufactories of filk ſtockings, 

and trades pretty conſiderably in filk. The hovſes, 
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like thoſe of Genoa, are in general. painted on 
the outſide. This city is the ſee of a biſhop, who 
is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bologna. It is 
much celebrated by Cicero, Livy, and other Ro- 
man authors, for its opulence and beauty, and for 
the valour and integrity of its citizens; and by 
Martial for its woollen manufactures. In 1734 


the French and Sardinian armies fortified them- 


ſelves ſo well in the neighbourhood of this city, 
that being attacked by count Merci, the imperial 
general, he loſt his life, and his army was re- 
pulſed. 8 . 5 3 


PLACENT IA, a pretty large city, the capital 
of a duchy of that name, is alſo the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, ſituated in à rich and delightful country not 
far from the Po. It is but thinly inhabited, and 
ſeems to be in a ſtate of decay. It is defended 
by a wall, and a ſtrong citadel, and ſaid to be 


about three miles in circumference. The houſes 


are low, generally built of brick, and ſome of 
them prettily painted. What firſt ſtrikes a ſtran- 
ger on entering this city, are two equeſtrian ſta- 
tues in bronze, by Giovanni di Bologna; they 


ſtand in the principal ſquare, before the town- 
houſe. The beſt af the two repreſents that con- 
ſummate general Alexander Farneſe, duke of Par- 


ma and Placentia, who commanded the army of 


Philip II. in the Netherlands. The inſcription 


on the pedeſtal mentions his having relieved the 


city of Paris, when called to the aſſiſtance of the 
League into France, where his great military ſkill, 


and cool intrepidity, enabled him to baffle all the 


_ ardent impetuoſity of the gallant Henry. He 


was certainly worthy of a better maſter, and of 
ſerving in a better cauſe. The cathedral. is an 
ancient ſtructure, but well ornamented within. 

x Here 
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Here is, beſides the cathedral, an univerſity, a du- 
cal palace, a fine church called St. Maria in Cam- 
pagna, twenty-eight convents, forty-five churches, 
and two alms-houſes. In the veſtry of the church 
of the Auguſtines is to be ſeen a curious repre- 
ſentation of the crucifixion cut in wood ; and be- 
fore the town-houſe are two excellent ſtatues in 
braſs, of duke Alexander, and Renatus IV. of the 
houſe of Farneſe. The biſhop of Placentia is 
ſuffragan to the- archbiſhop of Milan. Here is 
an annual fair, beginning on the fifteenth of April, 
and continuing fourteen days, ſuppoſed to be the 
oreateſt fair in Italy. In the wars of Italy, this 
city has been ſeveral times taken. It was ceded 
to the king of Sardinia, by the queen of Hungary 
in 1744, but was taken from him in 1746, after 
a bloody battle. Placentia is about thirty- ſeven 
miles weſt of Parma. Os Joe een 
BORGO-DE ST. DOMINO, a ſmall town, 
though it 1s the ſee of a biſhop, and the capital of 
the diſtrict, The biſhop is ſubordinate to the 
archbiſhop of Bologna. 


of France, and the duke of Milan and his allies. 


— SOROGNA, a ſmall town on the Strone, It 
is a marquiſate, and has a caſtle. EY 


PONTA NURA, a little towi on the N ura. | 


: 


FORNOVA, a ſmall town on the river Taro; 
rendered famous by a battle between Charles VIII. 
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un DUCHY or GUASTELLA, | 1 


ORMERLY this duchy had dukes of i its own, 
deſcended from the houſe of Mantua. The 
laſt duke, Joſeph Maria, died in 1746, without 
male ifſue : in conſequence of which, Maria The. 
reſa, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the duchy; but, by the treaty of Aix. 
la-Chapelle, in 1748, reſigned i it in favour of the 
infant Don Philip. This ſmall territory 1s about 
twelve miles in length, and five in breadth. The 
Principal places it contains are, 


GUASTELLA, the capital of the 1 


ſmall fortified town on the river Croſtola, within 


three miles of the Po, and about eighteen miles 


north-eaſt of Parma. 


SABIONET TA, a ſmall town, giving name to 
a principality. It has a ſtrong caſtle, and is fi- 
tuated within ſeven miles of the Po. 


BUZ ZOLA, a handſome walled town at a ſmall 


* diſtance from the river Oglio. It jo name to 
_ a principality. | 


Taz DUCHY or MODENA, 


THIS territory is bowled an-the” north by the 


duchy of Mantua ; on the eaſt by the Bolog- 
neſe, and the territories of the church; on the 
weſt by the duchy of Parma; and on the ſouth 
by Tuſcany and the republic of Lucca. It is 


about fifty miles in length, and twenty-fix in 


breadth, 


\ 


M O D E N A. 1 3 111 
breadth, abounding in corn, fruits, and excellent 


ber of cattle. In ſome parts, particularly near St. 
Polo, an excellent alkaline earth is found, ſome- 

times reſembling a powder, a moiſt oleaginous 

tophus; which, when pulverized, is ſaid to be an 

excellent remedy againſt poiſon, fevers, dyſente- 
ries, and hypochondriac diſorders. The principal 

rivers are the Croſtolo, the Secchia, and the Pa- 

naro. The family of Eſte, dukes of Modena, is 

very ancient; deriving its name from Eſte, a 
ſmall city in the diſtrict of Padua. Though a 

vaſſal of the empire, the duke has unlimited pow- 
er within his own dominions. The moſt confider- 
able places in this duchy are, | 


MODENA, in Latin Mzutina, the capital of the 
Modeneſe, an ancient city, ſurrounded by a forti- 
fication, and farther ſecured by a citadel : it was 
anciently rendered famous by the fiege which De- 
cimus Brutus ſuffered here againſt Mark Anthony. 
It is ſeated between the rivers Secchio and Pa- 
naro, and is a large populous place, containing 
about twenty thouſand inhabitants. The ſtreets 
are in general large, ſtraight, and_ ornamented 
with porticoes. The cathedral, ſeveral of the 
churches, and ſome of the monaſteries, are hand- 
ſome ſtructures, and the ducal palace is large and 


palace, is filled with ſelect pieces of the moſt ce- 
lebrated maſters. Correggio's night piece, .repre- 
ſenting the birth of Chriſt, with the Virgin Mary 
and the ſhepherds, is much admired: the beſt 


St. Dominic's. In the college of St. Carlo Boro- 


5 ſuffragan 


wine. It alſo affords paſturage to a great num- 


ſplendid. The picture- gallery belonging to this 


churches here are the Jeſuits, the Theatines, and 


meo, eighty young men are educated and ſup- 
ported. Modena is the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
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ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bologna. This 


city is much celebrated by Roman authors, for 
its grandeur and opulence, though it ſuffered 
greatly by a ſiege during the troubles of the tri- 
umvirate. This city has given birth to many ce- 


lebrated perſons; particularly Taſſo the poet, and 


Correggio the painter. It is particularly famous 
for its manufacture of maſks, of which great 
numbers are exported. Modena is about twenty 


miles weſt of Bologna. 1 


CAST EL NUOVO DI cARTAGNANA, the 


capital of a diſtrict of the ſame name, belonging 


partly to the duke of Tuſcany, and partly to the 
republic of Lucca. It is a ſmall town at the foot 


of the Apennines. 


SASSUOLO, a town on the river Secchia, ten 


miles ſouth-weſt of Modena. It has a ſtrong 
“ | 25 


 REGGIA, a ſmall but handſome, ſtrong, and 
populous town, the capital »f a duchy of the ſame 
name. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubje& to the 
archbiſhop of Bologna. This town is ſituated in 
the midſt of fertile fields; having the Apennines 
on the ſouth, and an extenſive plain on the north. 
It ſtands in the Via Emilia, and was formerly a 


Roman colony. It was deftroyed by the Goths, 


who obliged the inhabitants to abandon it. Some 


time after that it was rebuilt. It was garriſoned 
by the French in 1702, and taken by prince Eu- 


gene in 1706. The king of Sardinia became 
maſter of it in 1742. The cathedral, dedicated 
to St. Proſper, is a large Gothic building. The 
governor reſides in the citadel, which is a ſtrong 
one. — =; 


CARPE, 


KM QO'D:E HW A - 113 
CARPE, a ſmall town. on the canal of Sec- 


or Wl chia, giving name to a principality. It is the ſee 

ed of a biſhop, who is 2 to the archbiſhop of 

KA- Bologna. | | 

ce - 

nd NOVELLARA, a 55 ſmall town, giving name 

Jus to a principality. 

eat 

nty CORREGGIO, A mall t town, in a e 
of the ſame name, about fourteen miles from Mo- | 

3 dena. 

the 

ing MIRANDOLA, a MO fortified city, make 
the Wl a ſtrong citadel and a fort. It is the capital of a 

foot duchy of the ſame name, and the ſee of a biſhop. 

Befides a cathedral, it has fifteen churches and 

8 convents. The principality of Mirandola was 

ten long in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Pica; to 

ong which family belonged the famous Picus de M. 
andola, whole literary works are well known 


and and ſmall character, the names of large and ſmall 
ſame Picea were adopted for thoſe types; which names 
> the they have ever ſince retained among printers, to 
ed in denominate their reſpective ſizes. Large pica is 
nines the type on which this work is printed. Miran- 
orth. dola has often been taken and retaken, and laſt of 
rly a * by the king of Sardinia, in 1742. 
oths, 
Some CONCORDIA, a ſmall town ſeated on 7 | 
ſoned WM river Secchia, giving the title of a marquiſate. 
e Eu- bs 
came SCANDIANA, a town with a Kine ſeat. It is 
1 Alſo a marquiſate. 
The 
ſtrong CANOSSA, a caſtle on a mountain, having 
2 the title of an earldom. It was here that the 
counteſs Matilda formerly entextained pope Gre- 
RPE, I gory ; and where the emperor Henry IV. was un- 
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among the learned; and being printed in a large 
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der the neceſſity of ſtanding three ſucceſſive days 
in a court-yard, in ſevere weather, bare-footed, | 
and drefſed in a penitential habit, without meat 
_-or drink, and with tears to ſolicit a pardon, be- 
fore the inſolent pope could be induced to re. 
ceive him again into the boſom of the church. 


ST. POLO, a ſmall inconſiderable place, the 
an earldom, TY $9016 


— 


— 
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Tuz PRINCIPALITIES or MASSA 
and CARRARA. 1 bir 


TO paſs over the more ancient occurrences, 
theſe principalities were long under the ju- 
riſdiction of the Genoeſe; and afterwards, for 
near two centuries, belonged to the houſe of 
Malaſpina; then to that of Cibo, the heireſs of 
which married the hereditary prince of Modena, 
and made him lord of. theſe fertile territories. 
The only places worth mentioning, in theſe prin- 
cipalities, are, V 


MAsS8SA, a city, giving name to its principa- 
lity, ſeated on a beautiful plain near the river 
Frigida, and within three miles of the ſea. It 
has a caſtle, and is famous for its quarries of finc 
marble. The biſhop of Maſla is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Piſa. . | 


CARRARA, a handſome town, alſo giving 
name to its principality, ſeated on the little rivet 
Lavenza, at the foot of ſome -high mountains 
which yield excellent white marble. Carrara 1 

about five miles diſtant from Maſla, " 
„ 
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Tux REPUBLIC or GENOA. 


TH IS republic has experienced many revo- 
lutions and forms of government. After 


or Genoeſe, fell under the denomination of the 
Oſtragoths, Eaſtern emperors, and Lombards. 
After the laſt of theſe were expelled Italy by 
Charlemagne, they for ſome time acknowledged 
the German emperors as their ſovereigns: but at 
laſt erected themſelves into an independent ſtate. 
In 806 their trade had rendered them ſo power- 
ful, that they reduced the iſland of Corfica, and 
in the twelfth century made conſiderable con- 
queſts in Sardinia, Sicily, the Crim, on. the 
Black Sea, and in the neighbourhood of Genoa z 
but they were much weakened by the war with 
e 8 


nces, 
e ju- 
„ for 
ſe of 


ſs of put themſelves under the protection of the dukes 


dena, of Milan, or the kings of France. But the lat- 
ories. ter treating them with great haughtineſs and ri- 
Prin- gour, they made ſtrong efforts far liberty, and 
| were relieved by Andrew Doria, who eſtabliſhed 


1Cipa- 
- rivet 
A. It 
of fine 
to the 


they have been able to preſerve their indepen- 
dence, but have met with great ſhocks and inſults 
from their powerful neighbours. In the war which 
was terminated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the Genoeſe took part with France and Spain; in 
conſequence of which, they were attacked by the 
Imperialiſts, the king of Sardinia, and the Engliſh 
fleet. The Imperial forces made themſelves. maſ- 


giving 
e rivel 
ntains 
rara 1 


TAE 


it with great ſlaughter. Genoa is now fallen in- 
to a meanneſs which denotes, from all quarters, 


the declenſion of the Roman empire, the Ligures, 


In the laſt century the Genoeſe were ſo reduced 
by inteſtine diviſions, that they were obliged to 


their preſent form of government. Since that time 


ters of Genoa, but were afterwards driven from 


its 
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its want of power, and renders doubtful the fy. 
ture length of its republican exiſtence. It was a 
fatal neceſſity to yield Corfica to France: the 
troops of the republic were not ſufficient-to de. 
fend that iſland againſt the intrepid natives who 
fought. againſt tyranny. Perhaps the Genoeſe 
have rather won than loſt by yielding up this 
-—_— . 
The republic of Genoa is bounded by the prin- 
d of Piedmont; the duchies of Montferrat, 
Milan, Placentia, and Parma; the grand duchy 
of Tuſcany ; and the republic of Lucca. It is 
about one hundred and fifty-two miles in length, 
but its greateſt breadth does not exceed twenty. 
A conſiderable part of this country confiſts 
of mountains, ſome of which are covered with 
woods, ſome rocky and barren, and others afford 
good paſture. Though the Genoeſe, from their 
ſcarcity of arable land, are - obliged to procure 
great quantities of corn from Lombardy, Sicily, 
and Naples; yet, by the exertions of ſkill and 
induſtry in improving rocky. and ſterile foil, 
Genoa is plentifully furniſhed with the produce 
of the garden in high perfection. This country 
alſo produces muſcadel and common wine, and 
plenty of fine fruit; ſuch as oranges, lemons, 
pomegranates, figs, and almonds, beſides large 
plantations of mulberry trees, intended prinei- 
pally for filk-worms ; neither is it deficient in 
produce of ine ,.. 0697 
- The only religion tolerated in this republic, is 
the Roman catholic ; and the inquiſition has been 
introduced here, as well as in the other parts of 
Italy. Many proteſtants, however, reſide among 
them, and eſcape perſecution or moleſtation. _ 
The nobility are diſtinguiſhed by the terms an: Their 
cient and modern. The ancient nobility conſiſt WM by ti 
of twenty-eight families, and are thoſe ws” as [7 
ren | 


#3. +. Hu 
drew Doria ſeparated from all the reſt, in 1528, 
and declared them only capable of holding the 
chief offices, and the dignity of doge. Other 


eminent and opulent families are joined to the 


twenty-eight, but they muſt then adopt one of- 
thoſe names. The chief among the ancient nobi- 
lity of the twenty-eight families, are thoſe of Do- 
ria, Fieſchi, Spinola, Grimaldi, and Imperiali. 
The new nobility confiſt of about five hundred 
families. Though the ancient and modern are 
equally capable of public employments, the latter 
are conſidered as of inferior rank. A nobleman 
cannot fit in the great council, till he has enjoyed 


* * 
17 ** 


that dignity four years; nor in the leſſer council 


till after he has been fix years ennobled. A ſena- 


tor muſt be a nobleman of ten years ſtanding, 


and a doge of fifteen. All the nobility wear black, 
and have the title of excellency, though many of 
them have but ſmall fortunes. „„ 


A judgment of the manners of the Genoeſe no- 5 


bility may be formed from the following extract, 
from the labours of the fair traveller to whom we 
are much indebted: A family came laſt night to 
viſit at a houſe where I had the honour of bein 

admitted as an intimate. The party: confiſted oX 


an old nobleman, who could trace his genealogy 


unblemiſhed up to one of the old Roman empe- 


rors, but whoſe fortune is now in a hopeleſs ſtate 
of decay: his lady, not inferior to himſelf in 


birth or haughtineſs of air and carriage, but 


much impaired by age, ill healch, and pecuniary 
diſtreſſes; theſe had, however, no way leſſened 
her ideas of her own dignity, or the reſpect of her 
cavalier ſervente and her ſon, who waited on her 
with an unremitted attention; preſenting her 
their little dirty tin ſnuff. boxes, upon one knee, 


tered 


by turns. This ceremony the leſs ſurpriſed me, 
a J had ſeen her train (made of a dyed and wa- 
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5 
[ ttered luteſtring) borne gravely after her up ſtairs of 
8 by a footman, the expreſs. image of Edgar in the bil 
ſtorm- ſcene of King Lear. Piozzi's Tr. i. 64. oi 
The form of government is ariſtocratical, The 5 
doge, or duke, who muſt be at leaſt fifty years to 
of age, is choſen from the ancient or modern no- ha 
bility, and his election is for two years. He can- 15 
not be again elected doge till five years after the nat 
expiration of his ducal dignity; but he is entitled | 
to a procurator, or ſenator's place, and a penfion, Ml bo. 
The legiſlative power is lodged in the great are 
council or ſenate, conſiſting har heats no- pa 
bles, of whom four - fifths muſt aſſent to every no: 
new law. The adminiſtration is veſted in the ver 
doge, aſſiſted by twelve governatori, and eight f 
1 procuratori, who continue in office as long as the ma 
| doge, and are a kind of council to him. The are 
=_ doge's title is ſerenita during his office, but after- ſolc 
| wards only excellenza, and he has a guard of -two ma 
g hundred Germans. The particulars of his prero- can 
iN gative are, that, without his conſent nothing can land 
'F be propoſed, nor any reſolution of the council be JF 
| of any force, @ FW 6a 
| The abbe Dupaty mentions the following in- J 
Il £ | Nance of the prudence of the Genoeſe nobility, ind 
1 during the time of his reſidence in their capital: reſt 
3 It is cuſtomary for the ſenate to requeſt permiſſion WM raq 
5 of the eccleſiaſtical power to eat meat in time of this 
. lent. This year, as the nobles, on whom that WW wh 
| requeſt depends, had à great quantity of falt-fifh 10 i bs 
7 fell, the ſenate did not apply for the indulgence, the 
Þ and the ſtate has kept ſtrict lent : but the nobles kee; 
| have ſold their falt-fiſh, Dupary's Tr. 14 vert 
5 The public revenues are eſtimated at a million wit! 
[ | and a half of crowns per annum. The govern- WM witk 
' ment has. the monopoly of corn and wine; the MW chat 
l bakers are therefore obliged to purchaſe their I then 
| ö wheat from the public granaries, and e 
- 0 
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of wine from the public cellars. Many of the no- 
bility have eſtates in the kingdom of Naples, 
which is indebted to them in large ſums. The 
cuſtoms are a conſiderable branch of the revenue; 
to make up the deficiencies of which, the ſtate 
has often borrowed large ſums at an exorbitant 
intereſt; hence the bank of St. George origi- 
nated. 3 F 
In time of peace, the republic have uſually a 
body of five thouſand regulars, ſome of which 
are foreigners. It has alſo a militia. In a late 
war they had eighteen thouſand men in pay. Ge- 
noa had once a formidable navy, but it is now 
very inconfiderable. 5 „„ 
Reſpecting the coin of Genoa, twelve denart 
make one ſoldi, twenty ſoldi one lira; five lira 
are equal to a piece of eight; nine liras eight 
ſoldi make a ſcudo d' oro, ſeven liras twelve ſoldi 
make a ſcudo d'argento, four liras a ſcudo di 
cambio, five liras eight ſoldi a Philippo di Mi- 
lano, nineteen liras two ſoldi current a doppia 
dEſpagna French weight; eighteen liras ſixteen 
ſoldi a doppia de Genoa, FO nts Jnr BY og! 
The Genoeſe are ſaid to be extremely cunning, 
induſtrious, and inured to hardſhip above the 
reſt of the Italians; which was likewiſe the cha- 
rafter of the old Ligurians, before the name of 
this country was altered from Liguria to Genoa. 
While the barrenneſs of their country continues, 
it is not indeed to be expected that the manners of 
the inhabitants will change, ſince nothing creates 
keenneſs more than poverty. The Italian pro- 
verb ſays of the Genoeſe, that they have a ſea 
without fiſh, mountains without woods, men 
without probity, and women without ſhame. The 
character which the Latin poets have given of 
them is not much different : 
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120 ® ODOT BH 
Aſſuetumque malo Ligurem. Ving. Grone. i. v. 168, | 
The hard Ligurians, a laborious kind. 


— Fallaces Lygures. Avg0N, Ev. ihe” 
— The deceitful Ligurians. 
Appennincola bellatur filius aunĩ 


Haud . 8 dum falere fata bochent. 
Vine. Ex. xi. v. FR | 


Yet, like a true Ligurian, born fo chear, 
At leaſt while Fortune favour'd his deceit, Deyoen, 


The territories of the re ublic on the conti 
nent, are divided into Riviera di Levante, the 
Raſter Coaſt; and the Riviera di Ponenſa, the 

eſtern Coaſt. The moſt conſiderable phony In 
the Riviera di Le £vante, are NY 


| GENOA, the capital of the republic, Randing 
proudly on the margin of a 75 ulph, crowded with 
thips, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, Mo- 
dern writers call it in Latin Janua, but the Ro- 
mans gave it the name of Genua. Though its fity- 
ation is inconvenient, it is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful of the Italian cities, and is ſeen to the great- 
eſt advantage at the diſtance of a quarter of a 
league from the ſea; its ſtately bulldin „Which 
have gained it the name of the ſuperb, fo orming a 
lorious amphitheatre, gradually riſing up the 
ill. It is often mentioned by ancient authors as 
2 rich and populous city ; Strabo calls it the em- 
porium of Liguria; and Mr. Addiſon fays,-* It 
makes the nobleſt ſhew of any city in the world.” 
The declivity and narrowneſs of the fireets will 
not admit of coaches in Genoa, the inhabitants 
therefore are obliged to walk ; except thoſe 0 
diſtinction, who are carried in chairs. 

The neceſſity of a chair is ſufficiently inted 
out in the following obſervation of Mrs. $2 0221: 
The ſtreets of the town are much too narrow for 

beauty 


68, 


0 


beauty or cohvenience, impracticable t6 coaches, 
and ſo beſet with e it 1s dreadful. A 
chair is, therefore, above all things, neceſſary to 
be carried in, even a dozen ſteps, if you are likely 


to feel ſhocked at having your knees ſuddenly 
claſped by a figure hardly human; who perhaps, 
holding you forcibly for a minute, conjures you 
loudly, by the ſacred wounds of our Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt, to have compaſhon upon his wounds, 
ſhewing, at the ſame time, ſuch undeniable and 
horrid proofs of the anguiſh he is ſuffering, that 
any perſon muſt be a monſter who can quit him 
unrelieved. Such pathetic miſery, ſuch diſguſt- 
ing diſtreſs, did 1 never ſee before, as I have been 
witneſs to in this gaudy city ; and that not occa- 
ſionally, or by accident, but all day long, and in 


deſcription. Prozzre i 
But the lady who has favoured us with this ge- 
neral account, has neglected to mention the prin- 
cipal ſtreet. The abbe Dupaty, however, has 
ſupplied her deficiency, in the following circum- 
ſtantial detail: Whoever would behold the hand- 
ſomeſt ſtreet in the whole world, muſt ſee the new 
ſtreet at Genoa. A number of palaces built in 


diſplay their fronts, porticoes, and periſty les ſhini 

with ſtucco of white, black, and a thouſand dif- 

ferent colours. The beautiful external appettr- 
ance of theſe palaces is indeſcribable. The hou- 


pavement, You would be tempted to imagine 
that Genoa was built merely for one of the ſea- 
ſons; and intended to be inhabited only during 


laces, chiefly nobles and ſenators, are either ig- 
5 notant᷑ 
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ſuch numbers, that humanity ſhrinks from the 


two long lines, and on a pavement of lava, rival 
each other in richneſs, loftineſs, and ſolidity, and 


ſes of . Genoa are very lofty, and the ſtreets ex- 
tremely narrow; the ſun can never ſhine upon the 


ſummer. The proprietors of theſe beautiful pa- © 
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norant of the beauties they poſſeſs, or learn it on- 


ly from the admiratioꝶ of ſtrangers, and the voice 


of fame. By the ſide of theſe ſaloons, nay into 


the very ſaloons, which the pencils of the Titians, 


the Vandykes, the Rubenſes, and the Veroneſe 
have adorned; the noble Genoeſe every day ad- 
mit the clumſieſt productions of the moſt igno-̃ 
rant daubers. Inſtead of inhabiting theſe ſuperb 
apartments, they live. in garrets, and ſeem only to 
be the keepers of their palaces. Thoſe marble | 
porticoes and periſtyles are thronged every day 
with a crowd of beggars, who come upon the 
pavements of granite, and porphyry, perfected: by 


all the arts, and ſmooth as poliſhed. mirrors, to 


deſtroy the vermin by which they are devoured, | 

I have juſt ſeen the palace of the doge, where 
the ſenate hold their aſſemblies, and whence they 
diſpenſe to five hundred thouſand ſubjects, the 
ſpirit of their government, their laws, and their po- 
-Iicy, that is to ſay, their avarice. The eye, on 
entering the court, is aſtoniſhed. Nothing can 
be imagined more ſtriking on a firſt view than 
the facade, decorated with marble columns: and 
ſtatues. Thence we proceed into the hall of the 
leſſer council, which is of the moſt elegant archi- 
tecture; and afterwards paſs into the hall of the 
grand council, which is indeed moſt magnificent. 
-At different diſtances, between a multitude of 
columns, the ſtatues of the. great men of the fe- 
public receive from all who paſs, as the recom- 
. pence of their merit, or their. fortune, the debt 
paid them by poſterity, a recollection and a look. 
The Marechal de Richelieu is among theſe great | 
men. Theſe monuments were deſtroyed by fire 
in 1773, with a multitude of paintings of the 
firſt maſters; the edifices have been reſtored, but 
not the paintings. Architects and ſtatuaries are 
ſtilhto be found, but not painters. On * 
J | 35 the 


\ 


VV 123 
the palace of the doge, I entered into another ex- 
tremely ſuperb, I traverſed a long colonade: 
walked over marbles of every colour, a door of 
prodigious ſize flew open, and I found myſelf in 
J.. 5 „ 
This hoſpital contains twelve hundred patients, 
diſtributed in different apartments: here lay the 
men, there the women; here the wounds, there 
the fevers. I thought I beheld death ſtalking 
amid theſe twelve hundred ſick, and ſtriking at 
random an all ſides, with his inviſible dart. - One' 
wretch expired before me. . The beds of the pa- 
tients are ſurrounded by their afflicted relations, 
who (endeavour to conſole and comfort them. 
The mother attends her daughter; the huſband. 
his wife. The hands of affectionate friends are 
here allowed to cloſe the eyes of the dying. We 
find here likewiſe the greateſt regularity, clean- 
neſs, and care. In this hoſpital, at leaſt, many 
recover. The ſtatues of all who have been be- 
nefactors are to be ſeen in the halls. Grateful 
convaleſcents are enabled, by returning ſtrength, 
to go and bathe with tears, unqueſtienably deli- 
licious, theſe images of their tutelary gods. A 
ſecret and indiſcribable pleaſure detained me a 
conſiderable time in this houſe of ſorrow. Du- 
paty's Tr, 21. N 5; 0 
The ſtreets are extremely well paved, and in 
ſome parts with free ſtone. Out of the rocks pro- 
jecting into the ſea, ſeveral baſtions have been 
made, and the length of theſe fortifications, with = 
the lower town; is little ſhort of three miles. The 3 
number of guns mounted on all the works, for 
the defence of the city, amounts to near five hun- 
dred. Genoa, on the land ſide, is fortified with a 
double wall, which is ten miles in circumference. 
From three different places, this city may be 
advantageouſly viewed: about a mile off at ſea, 
51 1 mom. - 
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pect is much improved by the lemon and orange-. 


1 Within this harbour is the wet dock 
0 
twenty rowers, five or fix on a bench, which alſo 


galley ſlaves, 


' fame puniſhment with him who has betrayed it! 


of their exiſtence. Thus do the greateſt part of 


U 


from the top of the light-houſe, and the hill on tha 
fide of which it is built. The beauty of the prof, 


trees, ever-greens, and flowering ſhrubs, on the 
tops of the houſes, and in the gardens. 
The harbour of Genoa is large, though nat 
very ſafe; but no care or expence have been 
ſpared to render it as ſafe and commodious as 


r the gallies of the republic, a once formidable 
fleet, though it now conſiſts of only ſix; The 
complement of the largeſt gallies is from ſixty ta 
an hundred ſoldiers; and three. hundred and 
ſerves them for a bed, _ on 

Five ſorts. of wretches are faſtened indiſtrimi. 
nately to the chain; malefactors, deſerters, ſmug. 
glers, Turks taken by the Corſairs, and voluntary 


The voluntary galley flaves are thoſe whom go. 
vernment get hold of between hunger and death: 
it is in this narrow paſſage that they wait and 
watch for them: theſe wretched beings, dazzled 
with a little money, thoughtleſsly enliſt. Poverty 
and guilt are therefore bound in the ſame chain! 
The citizen who ſerves the republic, ſoffers the 


The Genoeſe, ſays the abbe Dvpaty, carry their 
Sarbarity ſtill farther ; when the term of their en- 
Iiſtment is near expiring, they propoſe to lend a 
little money to theſe miſerable. creatures. Un- 
happy men are eager for enjoyment : the preſent 
moment alone exiſts for them ;-they accept, but, 
at a week's end, nothing remains to them but re- 
gret and ſlavery : inſomuch that at the expiration 
of that time, they are coinpelled ro enliſt again, 
to diſcharge their debt, and fell eight years more 


them 


nug · | 
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0. 
them conſume, from enliſtments to loans, and 


from loans to enliſtments, their whole lives at the 


allies, in the laſt degree of wretchedneſs and in- 
Ve there they expire. | | 


We ſaw among them a Frenchman, a young 


tears. - We made him a trifling preſent, and his 


tears flowed ſtill more abundantly. Let us eſcape 


from theſe ſorrowful abodes, where we are unable 


to alleviate the miſeries we lament, What abodes 


muſt thoſe be where pity is of no avail !. 


But, what is that kind of priſon in the corner, 


faid I to the man who conducted me? How low, 
dark, and damp it is! It conſiſts alſo of two ſto- 
ries, What are theſe. animals ſtretched out on 
the ground, and 'on the upper floor? They can 


out from beneath the blankets, are covered wit 


Do they eat nothing but this hard black bread ?— 
Certainly not. — Have they no drink but this 
dirty water ?—Certainly not.— Do they always 
continue lying ?—Yes.—How long have they 
been here? Twenty years.—How old are they? 
—Seventy.—How do you call them? — Turks. 


from humanity: they are ſtrangers to every thing 
but bodily. wants. They have worn out, in this 


and their country. 1 : 
The other Turks, who are not yet fixty years 


diſtance of every ſix feet in a long wall, where 
they can ſcarcely fir or lye. There they reſpire 
the little air that is allowed them, or rather that 
they can ſteal, < - FV 

The Genoeſe, however, have given an ex- 
ample of toleration, but little to be expected 


from 


. 


i _ 


ſcarcely crawl. Thoſe hideous heads, which peep | 


long hair. Their looks are ſtupid and ferocious. 


| Theſe miſerable Turks are totally degraded 


fort of tomb; the ſmall number of ideas and re- - 
collections they brought with them from nature 


old, are chained under little niches opened at the 
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from them. 
. 0 Fe. J0% + ; | 
The faro, 'or light-houſe, is fituated on a bigh 


ſeen, the fi 


Ity. 
The inhabitants of Genoa may be divided: into 
the nobles, to the number of about 


1 ©; 


Gortified rock on the weſt fide of the harbour, 


near the ſuburbs of St. Piatro d'Areno, and is af. 

cended by one hundred and fifty-fix fteps. When 
a-fingle ſhip. is deſcried from the light-houſe-top, 
a ſingle ball is hung out; for two ſhips, two 
When a Ge i 


balls; and ſo on till five. 
1 N is one ball and a flag. 
Genoa, ſay 


thing 


certain ſadneſs amidſt the ſplendour of palaces 
and temples, which give them a very melancholy 
appearance. To this may be added the prevailing 
faſhion of a black dreſs. It is an obſervation of 
the neighbouring Italians, that the Genoeſe are 
in mourning for their former 8054 faith and fige- 
: Archenholtz's Tr. i. 99. 


Wes claſſes; 
tyro thouſand; ; the citizens, merchants, artizans, 


lawyers, and prieſts, who compoſe the bulk of 
the people, and the poor of every ſort who con. 


ſtitute its dregs. 
Formerly the nobles at Genoa were iftingviſh 


ed: by different N but this diſtinction is 


wearing out. 

Nobility, that is to fay, its privileges, may be 
purchaſed. The name is inſcribed in a Regiſter, 
called The Golden Book, for about ten thouſand 
hvres (about 4000 l.) The Genoeſe love, eſteem, 
and ftand in ſuch awe of money, that they will 


not grant nobility, even to their ſecretaries of 


ſtate, as a recompence for their ſervices, till they 
have made a fortune. | 


. The | 


7 ; 


They allow theſe Turks a moſque 


s Archenholtz, goes by the name of ſ 

the Superb; but it may be ſaid, that it has no- 
tonerd but its buildings; all other things 

. evince the littleneſs of the ſtate. There reigns a 


reckoned worth, between forty and. fifty thouſand 
pounds a year. Servants, horſes, and monks, 
conſtitute their pageantry. Some of them beſtow 
conſiderable alms on the poor; but it is on beg- 


gars. They are ſo well verſed in the art of bem 
ſowing injudiciouſly, that the ſtate is impover - 


iſhed by their donations. They make mendicity 


a thriving trade. Not a beggar at Genoa but is 


ſure of eating and drinking every day ; the arti- 
zan is not ſo ſure of it. 

The ſovereign power is almoſt ; impotent. The 
pecuniary force or impoſts, do not exceed two 
millions eight hundred thouſand livres (or one 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds.) What re- 
mains of that ſum applicable to the neceſſities of 
the ſtate, after paſſing through a multitude of 
hands, and tumbling from fall to fall into the 
treaſury of the republic, is very inconfiderable 1 in- 
deed. 

The military force is ſhort of two thouſand 
men. We cannot bring into Account either the 
fortifications or the gallies. _ 

What a legiſlation ! The nobles 1 enacted 


the greater part of the laws. The whole code is 


very little more than a liſt of privileges. All the 
forces we have mentioned are as ill regulated and 
governed as they are feeble. The military power 
remains but three months in the bands of the 
ſame general, who commands in Aubing MY © 
fhort cloak, and a black coat, 

The. legiſlative power is too much Gvied; it 
remains too ſhort a time in the ſame hands; the 
concurrence of the conſent of too many is neceſ- 
ſary to exerciſe it: the ſtate has too many heads 
to poſſeſs one. The laws are framed, in the ſe- 
nate, almoſt always prematurely; never ſcarcely , 
are. they the fruit of that calm deliberation which 
alone 


* 
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The nobles poſſeſs enormous riches ; ſome are 
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alone can give them perfection; the rude ſketche 


of them are thrown into an urn; whence they ate 


drawn forth by the hand of chance. Chance is i 
fact the legiſlator. N 


The only diſtinctive power of the doge is that 


of lay ing before the ſenate ſuch propofitions as he 
thinks proper for diſcuſſion : a power of ſufficient 
magnitude, if he be a man of abilities; but toy 
reat, ſhould he not happen to be an honeſt man; 
25 the doge has it in his power to take advantape 
of every moment that the ſenate is aſleep; and 
that aged body almoſt always ſleeps. The doge 
holds his office two years, in which time he can. 
not go out of his palace, but by a decree. The 
chief of the republic is treated as its priſoner. 
At the expiration of the two years, he is oblig. 


ed to return to his own houſe, and remain there 


ten days, under a ſtrict Rong: During this time, 

every citizen has the right of accuſing him; and 
the. council of the ſupreme examine his conduct. 
The tenth day he is acquitted; a tolerable wiſe in- 
ſtitution, but which has degenerated into a form, 
The nobles are ſo indifferent about public af 
fairs, that, to procure the number neceſſary to 
render their reſolutions valid, their appearance i; 


compelled by fines: they are conſtrained by force 


to the work of legiſlation. | 
The judicial power is as ill adminiſtered as all 

the reſt, Appeals are multiplied to infinity. 
The decifions of the ſenate are removed toi 
tribunal called the Council of the Supreme. The 
hall, in which the leſſer council aſſemble, and 
where the audiences are public, cannot contain 
two hundred perſons. The hall of the great 
council, which always deliberates in ſecret, will 
contain two thouſand. FVV 
The advocates in any cauſe have all the books 
they think they may want carried into _ in 
8 | e ets, 


— 


baſkets, and read what they wiſh to refer to. This 
parade is ridiculous, and =o ſerves to lengthen 
| 


il the pleadings, which are ſtill longer here than 
1 in other countries, in a profeſſion that is neceſ- 
* | ſarily loquacious, and a language remarkable for 
1 its fluency. e 5 
ficien The advocates plead ſeated; a poſition highly 
at too unfavourable! to the agitations of eloquence. 
man Accordingly.theſe' gentlemen do not pique them- 
intage g ſelves much on their oratory. One of the adyo- 
and cates I heard, ſpoke tolerable good Italian; the 
: dogt other with a provincial dialed, hd 
CL Five judges are ſeated tound a table; the pre- 
"The ſident is in the middle. The opinions of the 
er. . judges are given with black and white balls, a 
oblig. . form which prodigiouſly prolongs the deciſions, 
then and covers many acts of injuſtice. Dapay's Tr, . 
> G0 The Genoeſe ladies, ſays the author of the 
„ and picture of Italy, are handſome, but their par- 
ndud. BY ticular dreſs does not ſet off their beauty: it con- 
vile in. acts of a cotton veil; called mezzaro, with which 
form they cover the head and upper part of the body; 
blic af nothing remains free but the eyes. Head, neck, 
ary o ans, ſhape, in-ſhort, the fineſt parts of the body 
ance u are made- inviſible, and the lady is almoſt tranſ- 
y force BW muted into a mummy. The moſt elegant head- 
id dreſs, and the moſt ſuperb attire, are ſometimes 
d as concealed beneath this groteſque diſguiſe; which 
Tf a zs the more ridiculous from the odd contraft which 


The the veil forms upon filk gowns. Arthenholtz's Tr. 
T ; . 201. | R 7 Oba | 7] . 
mw w_ With this veil they go- every where, without 
e n not hide them; it only hides a multitude of in- 
et, wn trigues. The total want of mental accompliſh- 
e books ments among the men, premiſes, in this reſpect, 


ar in v0 opportunity of a panegyric on the women: 
1 letz rading being an occupation almoſt unknown, the 
| we ladies 
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incurring any cenſure; their veil, however, does 
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ladies are not to blame if they conſider a beak a8 
the moſt uſeleſs thing in the world. Gaming, in- 
trigues, and acts of devotion, compoſe the circle 
of their ſphere, and their only amuſements. 
Superſtition is exceſſive at Genoa: the ſtreets 
appear black and gloomy with prieſts and monks, 
bur are ſufficiently lighted by madonas. 
This city preſents the moſt extraordinary con- 
traſts. Libertines are at ſuch a height here, that 
there are no proſtitutes by profeſſion. There are ſo 
many prieſts that there is no religion; ſo many go- 
vernors, that there is no government ; - and ſuch 
an abundance of * that it ſwarms with beg 
rs. 

S The women have no domeſtic authority: 7 the 
huſband orders and pays. In the houſes of many 
nobles and opulent men, a a has the mana 
ment. 
The women at Genoa are exceedingly in dreſ- 
ſed ; they confound what is rich and what is fine 
with what is truly becoming ; they have no idea 
of adopting their head-dreſs to their features, or 
colours to the complexion. Not one of them 
knows how to-amend a defect, to ſet off a beauty, 
or to conceal the ravages of time. 
Games of chance are publicly allowed at Ge- 1 
noa; nor is it aſtoniſhing that ſovereigns, who 
gamble in the public funds all the morning on 
the exchange, ſhould play the whole evening at 
| ecards in their aſſemblies. They are nevertheleſs 
at a loſs to ſpend their time: they never meet to 
dine or ſup together: in their aſſemblies they 
13 refreſhments, they illuminate, they win and 
ole, and Ciciſbeiſm offers 1 Its aid for their amuſe- 1 
ment. 
The Ciciſb:o is un obſequious gentleman who 
viſits the lady, to whoſe ſervices he is devoted at 
the toilet, wire the plan for paſſing the evening 


- 
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is agreed on; he diſappears before dinner, for it 


is uſual all over Italy for the huſband and wife 
to dine together, except on great occaſions, as 


when there is a public feaſt. After dinner the 


huſband retires, and the Ciciſbeo returns and con- 


ducts the lady to the public walk, the conver- 


ſazionẽ, or the opera; he hands her about where- 


ever ſhe goes, preſents her coffee, ſorts her cards, 


and attends with the moſt pointed aſſiduity till 
the amuſements of the evening are over; he ac- 


companies her home, and delivers up his charge 


to the huſband, who is then ſuppoſed to reſume 
his functions. From the nature of this connec- 
tion, ſays Dr. Moore, it could not be an eaſy mat- 
ter to find a Ciciſbeo who would be equally agree- 


able to the huſband and wife. At the beginning 
of the inſtitution, the huſbands, as I have been 


informed, preferred the Platonic ſwains, who pro- 


feſſed only the metaphyſics of love, and whoſe 


lectures, they imagined, might refine their wives 


ideas, and bring them to the ſame way of think- 


ing; in many inſtances, no doubt, it would hap- 
pen, that the Platonic admirer acted with 4% ſe- 
raphic ends; but theſe inſtances ſerve only as 
proofs that the huſbands were miſtaken in their 


men; for however. abſurd it may appear in the 


eyes of ſome people, to imagine that the huſband 


believes it is only a Platonic connection which ſub- 


fiſts between their wives and the Ciciſbeos, it is 


ſill more abſurd to believe, as ſome ſtrangers 
who have paſſed through this country ſeem to 


have done, that this whole ſyſtem of Ciciſbeiſm 
was from the beginning, and is now, an univerſal 
lyſtem of adultery connived at by every Italian 
huſband. To get clear of one difficulty, thoſe 
gentlemen fall into another much more inexpli- 


cable; by ſuppoſing that the men, who, of all the 


inhabitants of Europe, were the moſt ſcrupulous 
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fligate enough to act in this manner I make na 
doubt. Similar arrangements we hear inſtances 


qꝗvality in Italy act in the character of Ciciſbib 


in the character of a cavaliero ſervente, is in effect 


well as in Italy, than it ought. 


132 I ( 2 
with regard to their wives chaſtity, ſhould acqui- 

eſce in, and in a manner become ſubſervient ta 
their proſtitution. In ſupport of this ſtrange doc. 
trine, they aſſert, that the huſbands being the Ci- 
ciſbeos of other women, cannot enjoy this privi- 
lege on any other terms; and are therefore con- 
tented to {ſacrifice their wives for the ſake of their 
miſtreſſes. Thar ſome individuals may be pro- 


of in every country; but that ſuch a ſyſtem is ge- 
neral, or any thing near it, in Italy, ſeems to me 
erfectly incredible, and is contrary to the beſt 
ee, ion I have received ſince Þ have been here. 
It is allo urged, that moſt of the married men of 


to ſoine woman or other; and thoſe who are not 
Platonic lovers, ought to ſuſpect that the ſame 
liberties are taken with their wives which they 
take with the ſpouſes of thetr neighbours; and 
therefore their ſuffering a man to viſit their wives 


conniving at their own. cuckoldom. But this 
does not follow as an abſolute conſequence ; for 
men have a wonderful faculty of deceiving them- 
ſelves on ſuch occaſions. So great is the infatu- 
ation of their vanity, that the ſame degree of 
con:plaiſance, which they conſider as the effect of 
a very natural and excuſable weakneſs, when in- 
dulged by any woman for themſelves, they would 
look on as a horrible enormity if admitted by 
their wives for another man; ſo that whatever de- 
gree ot licentiouſneſs may exiſt in conſequence of 
this ſyſtem, I am convinced the majority of huſ- 
bands make exceptions in their own favour, and 
that their ladies find means to ſatisfy each indi- 
vidual that he.is not involved in a calamity, which, 
after all, is more general in other countries, a8 


2 


N A; —_ 
The Ciciſbeo, in many inſtances, is a poor re- 
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: lation or humble friend, who, not being in cir- 9 
= cumſtances to ſupport an equipage, is happy to 1 
1 be admitted into all the ſocieties, and to be carried | J 
i- about to public diverſions, as an appendage to the 1 
n- lady. I have known numbers of thoſe gentlemen, | ln 
eir whoſe appearance and bodily _infirmities carried 14 
o- the cleareſt refutation, with reſpect to themſelves 5 li ö 
na perſonally, of the ſcandalous ſtories of an impro-; 5ð ll 
ces per connection between cavaliero ſerventes and | Wal 
ge- their miſtreſſes, I never in my life ſaw men more | 4 
me happily formed, both in body and mind, for ſa- 11 
zeſt ving the reputation of the females with whom | | ll 
ere. they were on a footing of intimacy. The hum- 1 þ 
\ of ble and timid air which many of them betray in te 
{bib preſence of the ladies, and the perſeverance with 1 
not which they continue their ſervices, notwithſtand- 7 
ame ing the contemptuous ſtile in which they are often . {1 
they treated, is equally unlike the haughtineſs natural In 
and to favoured lovers, and the indifference of men —_ 
„wes ti with F888 | Vial 
effect There are, it muſt be confeſſed, Ciciſbeos of a if 
this very different ſtamp, whoſe figure and manners 84 
; for might be ſuppoſed more agreeable to the ladies YN 4 
hem- they ſerve, than to their lords. I once expreſſed ll 
fatu- my ſurpriſe, that a particular perſon permitred one 1 
e of of this deſcription to attend his wife. I was told Li 
ect of by way of ſolution of my difficulty, that the huſ- | I 
n in- band was poor, and the Ciciſbeo rich. It is not FR 
would in Italy only where infamous compromiſes of this 1 
ed by nature take place. 5 i" 
er de- [ have alſo known inſtances, ſince I have been 1 
nce of in this country, where the characters of the ladies 4 
f huſ-vvere ſo well eſtabliſhed, as not to be ſhaken either 11.0 
r, and in the opinion of their acquaintances or huſ- 11 
indi- bands, though their cavaliero ſerventis were in 4s 
which, every reſpect agreeable and accompliſhed. ' ü 
2 | | 9 9 
Wo 
ö 
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But whether the connection between then i is 
& ppoſed innocent or criminal, moſt Engliſhmen 
will be aſtoniſhed how men can paſs ſo much of 


. ſurpriſing, when they recollect thatthe Ita- 
lian nobility dare not intermeddle in politics ; can 
find no employment in the army or navy; and 
that there are no ſuch amuſements in the country 
I as hunting or drinking. In ſuch a ſituation, if a 
| | man of fortune has noturn for gaming, what can he 

; 

| 
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do? Even an Engliſhman, in thoſe deſperate cir- 
cumſtances, might be driven to the company 2 

converſation of women, to lighten the burden 0 
time. Moore's Tr. ii. 414. D 
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cuſtoms of the inhabitants of this city, a particular 
\ deſcription of it will naturally follow: among 
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are ten or twelve of remarkable magnificenee and 
beauty. The firſt floor of theſe open into ele- 
gardens and orangeries, which are ſtrongly 
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wider. The principal ornaments of it are the 
two palaces of the Babi family, the Jeſuits college, 
and the palace of Durazzo ; which 1s certainly the 


nal magnificence, The pictures are numerous 
and capital. An old man, by Rembrandt, is ad- 
mirable for its truth, effect, and the knowledge it 
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roneſe, is wonderful. 


the Saviour of the world! bow noble, how in- 
dulgent, how compaſſionate his air ! how lovely 
is the Magdalen! how affecting, and how much 
| kerſelf ated! What expreſſion in the 
| r 
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their time with women. This, however, will ap- 


Having dwelt ſufficiently upon the manners and 


the palaces in Strada Nuova, or New Street, there 


ſupported by ſtonework like the hanging gardens 
of the ancients. The Strado Babi is not much 
- Inferior to the former, and is both longer and 


_ fineſt private building in the whole city, and the 
richneſs of its furniture is anſwerable to its exter- 


diſplays of the clare-obſcure: one is almoſt in- 
duced to ſpeak to it. A Magdalen by Paul Ve- 
How. Fac the attitude of 


i | ' 
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of each figure! how is the light concentered to 
a point, . whence it diſtributes its rays to every 


f part of the ſubject that demands it! on the ſu- 
is + perficies of that canvas there is air! The palace 
1 of prince Doria, near the light · houſe, is ſuperb. 
in St. Pietro d' Arana, or the ſuburb on the light- 
d | houſe ſide, is a moſt delightful ſpot, full of gar- 
ry dens and ſummer-houſes. The villa imperiale 
"a has a ſucceſſive variety of the moſt elegant deco- 
he rations ; ſuch as eſpaliers, walks, and allies of cy- 
ir- preſs trees; vines, lemon, orange, and citron 
0 trees; with ſtatues; canals, fountains, grottos, an 
- aviary, and a managery. „%%% Ale I 87 
A Caſa Brignoli, ſays Mrs. Piozzi, is alſo ſplendid 
nd and commodious: the terraces and gardens on the 
lar houſe-tops, and the freſco paintings on the out- 
Ong fide, furniſh new ideas of human life, and ex- 
ere. hibit a degree of luxury unthought of in colder 
and climates. But here we live on green peas. and 
ele· figs in November, while orange and lemon trees 
'gly. flaunt over the walls, more common than pears 
dens in England. Piozzi ; Tr. i. 59, 4 
ch Of religious ſtructures, there te thitty- ſeven 
and pariſh, and twenty collegiate churches, ſeventeen 
the convents, and two large hoſpitals. The churches 
lege, here reſemble play-houſes. It is difficult to heap 
the together more gilding, painting, and marble; 
1 the but how miſplaced is all this luxury and oſten- 
xter- tation ! In a temple, the heart ſhould find nothing 
erous but God to occupy it. All theſe pictures, theſe 


s ad- ſtatues, theſe ornaments only lead it aſtray from 


Age it the grand object of adoration. Nothing ſhould 
& in» be placed between God and man, but what may 
1 Ve- leſſen the immenſity which ſeparates them. 
de of WM The cathedral, however, is not without ma- 
W 10- jeſty; and ſome indulgence is alſo due to the 
aue church of Cavignan, in favour of the ſtatue of 
muc 


St. Sebaſtian, animated by the chiſſel of Puget. 
| gs The 
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The expreſſion of the countenance is admirable; 


cruelty thus to torture ſo divine a ſoul l It ſeems 
waiting the moment when it ſhall eſcape from 


tinually kept burning. The altar is ſupported | 


the paſchal lamb was laid when our ſaviour ate his 
_ laſt ſupper. It was given to this republic by 


inches and an half in diameter, though but of one 
_ fingle emerald. . The Benedictine nuns have an 


* 


though they have it in ſealed bottles from the 
vaults of the republic. There is a daily market 
in the Piazza Nuova, for vegetables and other 
proviſions, Sundays not excepted. The principal 


vant. The Engliſh have a conſul, but no mer- 
chants are ſettled here as at Leghorn, The rivers 


pain is ſeen combating with faith, and the very 
marble appears to ſuffer. What barbarity to 
pierce with arrows ſo beautiful a body ! what 


ſuffering, and return to heaven. F707; 1 
The church of the Annunciation is magnificent, 

The Jeſuirs' church is a handſome building, the 
altar of which is decorated with a picture of the 
circumciſion of Chriſt, by Reubens. In a chapel, 
on the left of the entrance into the cathedral, the 
bones of St. John the Baptiſt are pretended to be 
preſerved, where thirty filver lamps are con- 


by forty porphyry pillars, and over it is a painting 
by Vandyke. But the greateſt curiofity is an 
emerald diſh, ſaid to have been a preſent from the 
ee of Sheba to Solomon, and the ſame in which 


Baldwin, king of Jeruſalem, in 1101. It is of a 
round figure with an hexagonal rim, and is eight 


elegant church, with fine paintings. 1 A 
The inns in Genoa afford but indifferent accom | 
modations. The wine is not very excellent, 


manufactures are velvets and damaſks, filk, ſtuffs, | 
brocade, lace, and gloves. A conſiderable trade 
is alſo carried on in ſweetmeats, fruits, oil, Par- 
maſan cheeſe, anchovies, and drugs from the Le- 


Bon- 
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weſt, and the latter the eaſt fide of the city, are 
each decorated with 2 handinme ſtone. bridge. 


There is alſo a ſurprizing bridge, compoſed of 


the ſame materials, joining two hills. An acade- 


my of painting, ſculpture, and architecture, was 
inſtituted here in 1751. The number of the inha- 
bitants of this city, is fuppoſed to exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand. Genoa is the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, and is ſituated about two hundred and 


forty. miles north · weſt of Rome, and forty-ſeyen 


ſouth-eaſt of Turin. 


1 


Here in the bank of St. George is kept PA 0 — | 


and ſecured under a hundred keys, the ſolution of 
that great and terrible enigma, whether the bank 
really poſſeſſes, or owes millions. This enigma 
conſtitutes the ſafety of the Nate, and, in part, its 
riches. | | | e 


There is in fact but one bake-houſe, and one 


public tavern at Genoa, and thoſe adminiſtered 


and regulated under the authority of the ſenate. 


The republic ſuffers no one but herſelf to fell bread, 
wine, wood, and oil. The republie, however, 


makes the moſt ſhe can of this traffic. But how 


is it poſſible for them to ſupport this oppreſſion t 
The meaſure of the oppreſſion they can ſupport 


is not yet knoyn. The people do not revolt till 


forced by neceſſity, the water which fills a veſſel 
does not yet overflow: there muſt be a drop too 
much, All that the nobles therefore have to look 
to, is to prevent this drop too much. Accordingly 
they ſacrifice a part of their authority to avarice; 


they leave the greateſt part of the laws unenforced, 


three-fourths of crimes unpuniſhed, and purchaſe 
the filence of the clamorous. The drop too mich 
however is thought to be inevitable; the patience 
of the people is e wearied aut, 
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The Genoeſe are vindictive: but this ſpirit of ven · 
geance is connected with the difficulty of obtain 
ing juſtice, whether againſt the nobles, on account 
of their power, or againſt equals, from the pro- 
tection of the nobles. This accounts for the num. 
ber of aſſaſſinations, and juſtifies. the motive, as 
well as the general impunity. The great part of 
the aſſaſſinations are not crimes, but juſtice; 
which certainly muſt be done by ſome. Wers or 
other. 1 
Ihe ſenate, ſays Dupaty, have the ri ght of pe 
doning, which they ſeldom fail to Ser to = 
the people, who call impunity liberty ; , as the 
nobles beſtow. that ſacred name upon oppreſſion, 
By theſe two modes of enjoying freedom, the 
people and the nobles balance the account. The 
Pardon 1s pleaded by lawyers, as, in general, are all. 
criminal affairs, Sentences of death are very rare. 
For the laſt fix years there have been only two; 

nor would the ſecond have taken place, but for 
the outcry of the populace. The ſenate made the 

people compel-them to it; they were aſſaulted 
with libels and placards for the ſpace of tuo 
months. As it was, the criminal had nearly el». 
caped: the perſons who conducted him to exe. 
cution ſuffered him to get off; but the people 
purſued him, and obliged the officers of juſtice to 
take him back into cuſtody. .He had commitred | 

ten murders. Dupaty's Tr, 7. 

People are accuſtomed to look upon Genoa as 

the Peru of Italy. The capital ſums which this 
city has lent to kings, princes, and towns, and 

ſtill continues to lend, ſeem to confirm the idea of 
an inexhauſtible treaſure. The decay of the trade 
of Genoa obliged the inhabitants to apply them- 
ſelves to money concerns. Money, however, being 
no wealth, with refpect to ſtate economy, but only | 
a token of wealth, ought to be looked upon here as 
a com- 


G E£ ® & A 19 
A common article; for ſhouldir happen to fail, the 
trade of the Geniveſe: muſt ceaſe for ever, the 
country being almoſt deſtitute * natural pro- 
| ductions. „ 


SpETIA, a ſmall hedfome town, giving name 


to a bay, which was anciently called Portus Lune. 


SESTRIDI LEVANTE, a fmall, populous, 
maritime town, with a caſtle, ſeated. on a neck of 
land. | 


BRUGNETTO, a ſmall epiſcopal town; in 
the dioceſe of the archbiſhop of Os al 


LERICE, a little town, W 0 a caſtle on a 
high rock. 

RAP ALLA, a a town on a bay of the ae 
name. f 


PORTO DI VIN ERE, a mall town on an 


eminence, defended by a caſtle, and giving name 
a e n 

PORTO FINO, 2 little lea port, anciently cal- 
led Portus Delphini, near which is a barren rock 


called Cape Fino, which "Ugg a caſtle at its ex- 


SARSAN A, a town x and fortreſs on the river 
Magra, It is the ſee of a biſhop, held immedi- 
ately of the pope. Coſmo 1. duke of Tuſcany, 
received Leghorn in exchange for this town. 
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narrow paſs, in which three perſons can hardly po 


Imperialiſts, in 1746, after making themſelve; 


£ getting into that capital, | 


well. cultivated country, abounding in filk and ex- 
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NOVI, a ſmall town, in which ſeveral of the 
17 1 nobles have ſcats. It has a caſtle, and i 
famed for a quarterly fair, which is a kind ef 
"> bs hc. 
. BOCHETTA, a cham of mountains, on the 
road from Lombardy. to Genoa. the ſummit 
of the higheſt, which is alſo extremely ſteep, is 


a: breaſt. It is defended by three forts, and may he | 
laid to be. the key to the city of Genoa z-for the 


maſters of this pais, found but little difficulty in 


\ SAVONA, a handſome” eity, next in mapni. 
tude to Genoa ; ſeated on the Mediterranean, in a 


cellent fruits; it has a ſtrong large citadel, and is 
well fortified, It is a biſhap's ſee, ſubordinate to 
the archbiſhop of Milan, In 1745, fixteen French 
and Spaniſh veſſels laden with military ftores, and 
lying in this harbour, were ſunk by the Engliſh] 
bombs, The king of Sardinia took the town in 
1746, but the citadel made a very gallant defence, 
and held out till 1747. It had a capacious har- 


bour, but it was partly choaked up, by order of A\ 
the republic, that it might not jnjure the trade 
of Genoa. It is ſeated on the Mediterranean, in — 


z well cultivated country, abounding in filk ans 
, on on 9995 


ALBENGA, a ſmall town near the ſea, It i 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Genoa. In the environs of this place, 
great quantities of hemp are raiſed. 
| = — IP REMO, 


2, = 
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$T. MES a fall town, heats fituated 


in a valley near the ſea, ſeventeen miles eaſt f 
Nice. It has a good harbour, and its neighbour» - 

hood produces lemons, pomegranates, olives, &c. 

The inhabitants formed a defign, in 1753, of mak» 

ing themſelves independent of Genoa ; in conſe - 

quence of which Oy were e of all E f 


r N 


z0CcARELL O, a pretty 8 town, 
having a fort, and the title of marquilſate. It 
formerly belonged to the _ of Cart, aa 
n n 5 
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NOLI, a Uttle da · port town, with a ws | 
bour, It i is defended by a fort, and is t e ſee of a 
biſhop, ſubordinate to the AR MTs of Geno. 


'VENTIMIGLIA, a ſmall maritime town with | 
a caſtle. © It is an epiſcopal ſee, under the arch · 
biſnop of Milan, and has a handſome cathedral. 
Its caſtle, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, was taken by | 
the king of Sardinia's troops, in 1746; but it was a 
recovered, in 1547, by the Genocle, with the 'af- 
ſiſtance of the French. It is about fourtoenralles 
125 ne ans wy earn from Genoa, | 125 


FINAL, or r FINALE, a 3 town da; 
the ſea coaſt; with a convenient harbour, a caſtle, 
a wall, and ſeveral forts, for _ 0s, IGOR" 5 | 


efence, 
us har- 
rder of 
e trade 
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Tus REPUBLIC 07 \vaxICE 8 | 


FISHERMEN were the ancient inhabitants of, . 
the groupe of fmall iſlands, on which the city 
of Venice now vnde: dut when Italy was invaded, 
| firſt 
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firſt by Alaric, king of the Goths, and afterwards. 


th 
by Attila, king of the Huns, great numbers of WW r 
people who lived near the Adriatic, fled ito theſe th 
Hands with all their wealth. Hence a city gra. by 
dually aroſe, which, in the courſe of centuries, be. ed 
came important. Like Geneva, it was indebted ha 
to commerce for its wealth and power; for, be- WI 
fore the Portugueſe diſcovered a paſſage to India tel 
: by the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians pur- ru 
chaſed the commodities of the Eaſt at Alexandria, 
and other parts in the Levant, and. diſtributed H 
them all over Europe; in conſequence of which WW 6 
they became extremely rich and powerful, but lat 
they have ſince declined. my by 
The inhabitant of - Venice-boaſts of living in a fo! 
republic, and curſes the deſpotiſm of monarchie pl: 
ſtates.: forgetting that he himſelf is governed. ſel 
with an iron rod, which would bear much heavier to 
upon him, did not the government take care to in 
diſſipate him by amuſements. Theſe amuſements, ſol 
bowever advantageous to the ſtate, by the con- vi! 
caurſe of travellers, are chiefly calculated for the Ml is 
people. Without fimilar diverſions the Venetian, ſen 
in ſpite of his lively diſpoſition, would be as fe-: I 
Tious as an Engliſhman. He is reſerved on every am 
other topic except that of pleaſure. The fear of na 


the ſtate-inquiſition, and its informers, fetters his 
The government of this republic is ariſtocratie, 

for no one can have any ſhare in it but the nobles. 

Theſe may be divided into fix claſſes: twelve of do 
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the moſt ancient families; four families which in MW pl 
880 ſubſcribed to the building of the abbey of St. ſaic 
George; thoſe whoſe names were written in the ato 


golden bpok in 1296; the families which were and 
abi ihe the republic in 1385; thoſe that tert 
purchaſed their nobility for one hundred thoufand eil 


ducats in 1646; and laſtly, all the ſtrangers 2 rep 


/ 


) ® __ 


the Venetians have received among their nobility. 
The number of nobles amounts to about two 
thouſand ,.. All thefe are members of the ſenate-; 
but, according to their antiquity, ſome are deem- 
ed more honourable than others. The nobles 
have the title of excellency, and wear, at leaſt 
when they are in the city, a black fur-gown ex- 
tending to their heels, with long caps and pe- 

roben= 50 ft dbreet nn tf DG Deg *s go £ 
The doge is at the head of the government. 
His office was once hereditary, and his power ab- 
ſolute; but the former is now elective, and the 
latter much circumſcribed. The doge is elected 
by a lurality of voices, and retains his dignity 
for life. After his election, the ducal cap is 
placed upon his head, upon which he takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the doge's palace. He never uncovers 
to any perſon, becauſe he does not wear the cap 
in his own name, but in that of the republic. On 
ſolemn occaſions, a nobleman carries the ſword, 
which is an emblem of the ſupreme authority; it 
is not however before the doge, but before the 
ſenate, to ſhew that the power is lodged in them. 
The office of the doge is to give audience to all 
ambaſſadors ; to marry, the Adriatic ſea, in the 
name of the republic, on Holy Thurſday ; to 
preſide in all: aſſemblies. of the ſtate ; to be vigi- 
lant over the members of the magiſtracy, and to 
nominate to all the benefices annexed to the 
church of St. Mark. Though the power of the 
doge is not great, his ſtate and retinue are very 
ſplendid, and his title is that of ſerenity. He is 
ſaid to be a king with reſpec to his robes, a ſen- 
ator in the common council, a priſoner in the city, 
and a private gentleman out of it. He can de; 
termine nothing, without the conſent of the coun- 
eil: he cannot even open a letter addreſſed to 
republic, ox which comes fron the republic : ng 
5 muſt 
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letters and inftruments relating to the ſtate are 


ten, which determines in all criminal cafes with. 


of dreſs, but its juriſdiction does not extend to 


in the formation of the political conſtitution of 
Venice; but I ſhould admire it much more, it 


Formed any part of it. Their inſtitution, in my 
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muſt not receive any preſents; nor leave the city N 

- without permiſſion of the ſtates: he cannot chook 
an affiftant; nor can he ever deſign his dignity, [ 
The annual revenue of his office is about four ] 
thouſand ppunds; ” SD nth, f 
Such of the nobility as are not under twenty. t 
five years of age have a ſeat in the grand council, k 
In this council the fupreme authority and legiſla- 0 
tive power is veſted. Next to it is the ſenate or { 
pregardi, conſiſting of about two hundred and 


fifty members, who have the power of making 
ee or war, and foreign alliances ; of appoint- 
ing ambaſſadors, fixing the ſtandard of the coin, 
impoſing taxes, and beſtowing all offices by ſe 
and land. The third confifts of the doge, and his 
fix counſellors, called the figniorias, in which all 


read, &c. The other colleges are the council of 


out appeal: the procurators of St. Mark, who re- 
gulate with reſpect to wills, guardianſhips, and 
making a proviſion for the poor; and the ſtate- 
inquiſition, which provides for the public tran- 
quillity. Here is alſo an eccleſiaſtical or holy 
inquiſition, but its power is now much reſtricted. 
A college is alſo inſtituted here for the regulation 


eee, > 6 29; WP 
Dr. Moore ſays, there is unqueſtionably: much 
reflection, and great depth of thought, diſplayed 


the council of ten, and ſtate- inquiſitors, had neva 


opinion, deſtroys the effect of all the reſt. Like 
thoſe miſers who actually ſtarve themſelves, by 
endeayouring to avoid the inconveniencies of po- 
verty, the Venetians, in Whatever manner it i 

| brought 
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brought about, actually lypport a deſpotic tribu- 
nal, under the pretext of keeping out deſpotiſm. 
In ſome reſpects this ſyſtem. is worſe than the 
fixed and permanent tyranny of one perſon ; for 
that perſon's, character and maxims would be 
known, and, by endeayouring to conform them- 
ſelves to this way of thinking, people might have 
ſome chance of living unmoleſted,; but accordin 

to this plan, they have a free-thinker for their ty- 
rant to day, and a bigot tomorrow., One year a 
ſet of inquifitors, who. confider certain parts of 
conduct as innocent, which, in the ſight of their 


verſal jealouſy muſt prevail, and precautions will 
be uſed to avoid the ſuſpicions of government, 
unknown in any other country. Accordingly we 
find, that the noble Venetians are afraid of havin 
any intercourſe with foreign ambaſſadors, or with 
foreigners of any kind; they, are even cautious of 
viſiting at each other's. houſes, and hardly ever 
have meetings together, except at the courts, or 
on the Broglio. The boaſted ſecrecy. of their 
public councils proceeds, in all probability, from 
the ſame principle of fear. If all converſation on 
public affairs were forbid, under pain of death, 
and if the members of the Bririſh parliament were 
liable to be ſeized in the night time by general 
warrants, and hanged at Tyburn, or drowned in 
the Thames, at the pleafure of the ſecretarics of 
ſtate, I dare ſwear the world would know as little 
of what paſſes in either houſe of parliament, as 


It is not ſafe for a noble Venetian to acquire, 


common people. This excites the jealouſy of the 
inquiſitors, and proves a pretty certain means of 
ex- 


ſucceſſors, may appear ſtate crimes; men do not 
know what they have to depend upon. An uni- 


they do of what is tranſacted in the ſenate of 


in a high degree, the love and confidence of the 
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fairs. In many inſtances, they are diprived of that 


Venice has not the diſpoſal of the offices belong- 


_ clergy, to hold any converſation with ſtrangers 


them the ſmalleſt encouragement. Thoſe who 


the valets-de-place at Paris, as ſpies upon ſtran- 


| politicians may be ſuppoſed to relate. As ſoon 3s 
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excluding him -from any of the high offices, A 

overnment which diſplays ſo much diſtruſt and 
Fiſpition where there is little or no ground, will 
not fail to ſhew marks of the ſame diſpoſition 
where, in the general opinion, there is ſome rea- 
ſon. to be circumſpect. Ecclefiaſtics, of every | 
denomination, are excluded, by the conſtitution 
of Venice, from a place in the ſenate, or holding 
any civil office whatever; nor is it permitted.them, 
directly or indire&ly, to intermeddle in ſtate af. 


kind of influence which, even in proteſtant coun- 
tries, is allowed to the clergy. The patriarch of 


ing to St. Mark's church: all the deans are named 
by the doge and ſenatee. 
Though it is forbid to the nobility, and to the 


upon politics, or affairs of ſtate ;- yet it is remark- 
ed, the gondoleers are exceeding ready to talk up- 
on theſe, or any other ſubjects, with all who give 


are not in the immediate ſervice of any particular 
nobleman, are often retained by government, like 


gers. It is ſaid, that while thoſe fellows row then 
3 in ſeeming inattention to the convei. 

ation, they are taking notice of every thing which 
is ſaid, that they may report it to their employers, 
when they imagine it any way concerns the go- 
vernment. If this is true, thoſe are to be pitied 
who are obliged to liſten to all the ſtuff that ſuch 


a ſtranger arrives, the gondoleers who brought 
him to Venice immediately repair to a certain of. 
fice, and give information where they took him 
up, to what houſe they conducted him, and of 
any other particulars they may have picked 10 
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A All theſe precautions, all this jealouſy and diſ- 1 
and ruſt, thoſe numerous engines ſer a-going, and all i! 
will this complicated ſyſtem for the diſcovery of plots, I! 
flog and the defence of the conſtitution of this repub- lil! 
lic, ſerves only to harraſs their own ſubjects. 4 
chan Their conſtitution is certainly in no ſuch danger = | 
1 as to require ſuch an apparatus of machines to | '1 
ding | defend it, unleſs, indeed, the emperor were to * 
dem form a plot againſt it; and, in that caſe, it is 1 
. af. much to be feared, that the ſpies, gondoleers, * 
* lions mouths, and ſtate inquiſitors, would hardly 0 
RY prevent its ſucceſs, 1 1 
en 0 Excluſive of this ſtate inquifition, my abhor- in 
long rence to which, I perceive, leads me ſometimes ll; 
ane away from my purpole, all ranks of people here In 

might be exceeding happy. The buſineſs of the 1 
0 the various courts, and the great number of officers 1 
noers in the ſtate, form a conſtant employment for the 10 
9 nobles, and furniſh them with proper objects to 1 
k up⸗ excite induſtry and ambition. The citizens form ik 
; ole Bl * reſpectable body in the ſtate; and, though they 1 
N are excluded from the ſenate, they may hold ſome i, 
5 culat very lucrative and important offices. By apply- 1 
t. le ing to the arts and ſciences, which are encouraged (Wy 
tran MY at Venice, they have a fair chance of living agree - 12 
w thei ably, and laying up a competency for their fa- 1 
Ne milies. Private property is no where better ſe- i" 
which | cured than at Venice; and, notwithſtanding ſhe 1 
loyery no longer enjoys the trade of Aſia without com- [3 
che go petitors, yet her commerce is ſtill conſiderable, 1 
: pitied and many individuals, acquire great wealth by | 1 
At ſuch trade. The manufactories eſtabliſned here em- | | 
ſoon 8 ploy all the induſtrious poor, and prevent that 4 
rough iqualid beggary, that pilfering and robbery, one 1 
rain of: or other, or all of which, prevail in moſt other 1 
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ok him countries of Europe. | Moore's Fr. 1: 232. 

and of. , Arrbenbolrz  affures us, that the power of the 
ed Up: doge is very inconſiderable; even his influence in 
= U 2 | ſtate. 
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ſtate affairs | is moſt inſignificant. He ſtands ex. 
poſed to daily humiliations, from the ſenate. and 

the inquifitors, The day of his death is not a day 
of ſadneſs, as it is in other ſtates where prindes 
die; but a day of rejoich 1 2 maſquerades and 
balls: the ſenators lay aſide their black dreſs, and 

| cloath themſelves in ſcarlet, Indeed their con- 

Wo duct ſeems to indicate that the republic is going 

138 | to receive a new life, with a new preſident. | 

N The republic gives the doge his board, though } 

\.,_- but ſcantily: he is a boarder of the ſtate, Cupplie 

1 ' with what is moſt neceſſary to live; but all the mag. 
; nificence annexed to his exalted dignity, muſt be 
+ Procured at his own private expence : while other 

European princes acquire wealth by governing, 
he becomes poor. Many a doge has been ruined | 
by his ſtation, and many a family is now reduced 
to indigence, becauſe their anceſtors have for- 

merly figured on the princely throne, | Archer 
10 5 .. 

On ſolemn occaſions, the nobles appear in red, 
but their dreſs is exactly the model of the black 
one; and to this they add large wigs. If they 

dance in that dreſs, 1 it has a ludicrous effect. I was 
at a great ball, given by Piſani, one of the richeſt 
nobles, on his 'being elected to the office of pro- 
eurator of St. Mark. It was a noble feaſt, and, 
though the ſenatorial dreſs was ſo ill calculated | 
for dancing, the ladies made ſufficient amends, Tr 
being the moſt beautiful in Italy, and knowing | 
how to dreſs in the ſtile of the utmoſt eden 
Arc benboltz . 

The grand chancellor of Venice is an officer of FE 
great dignity and importance; he has the keep- gal 
ing of the great ſeal of the commonwealth, and is Le 

privy to all the ſecrets of the ſtate; he is con- der 
ſidered as the head of the order of citizens, and IM hay 
his _ is the mor lucrative in the republic; 


yet, 
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yet, though he muſt be preſent at the councils, he 


has no deliberative voice. riots 
There are two orders of knighthood in this re- 


public: the firſt is that of St. Mark, the badge 


of which is a large gold medal, pendant on the 
breaſt : the other, called the Conſtantine Knights, 
wear a croſs hanging from a gold chain. 
The Venetians profeſs the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, but they are not bigots, for they tolerate 
the Greeks, Turks, and Perſians. Though the 


head of the clergy is the patriarch. of Venice, 


ſenate. The prieſts, monks, and nuns, may al- 
moſt do as they pleaſe, if they avoid concerning 
themſelves about affairs of ſtate, 

The Venetians in general, ſays Archenholtz, 
care little about God, leſs about the pope, but a 
great deal about St. Mark: this ſaint was choſen 


the patron of the city, as ſoon as his body had 


been brought over from Alexandria. Archenholtz's 
Tr. i. 68. 5 Se oared; fol en; rain 
So great is the devotion of the common people 
here to their tutelar faint, that when they cry 
out, as we do, Old England for ever! They do not 
| 1 Venice for ever; but St. Mar# for ever ! Piozzi's 
r. 1. 154. FFF 
In time of peace, the Venetians have generally 


an army of ſixteen thouſand regular troops, and 


ten thouſand militia. They keep up a ſmall fleet 


conſiſting of a few men of war, frigates, and 
gallies, which convoy the ſhips deſtined for the 


Levant, and cover the harbour of Corfu. In or- 


der to oppoſe the Corſairs on their coaſt, they. 


have alſo ſome gallies and brigantines. 3 
r 


— 
3 © 


proteſtants are not permitted the free excerciſe of 
their religion, they are not deſpiſed or perſecuted 
as they are in many other popiſh countries. The - 


who muſt be a noble Venetian, and elected by the 
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pia, or Venetian, Spaniſh, Florentine, and French 


not ſo corpulent as the Germans. The latter alſo 


eyes; whereas the Venetians are for the moſt 
manly countenances, reſembling thoſe tranſmitted 


with expreſſive features, and a ſkin of a rich car- 


The ordinary revenue of the republic is about 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds; but in time of 
war they can raiſe it very conſiderably. A con- 
ſiderable part of it ariſes from the cuſtoms, and 
the duty on ſalt made at Corfu and Chioza. 

The Venetian coins are, a lira, which is equal 
to ten caſſetti, or twenty ſoldi; fix liras and an 
half amount to one ducat current; five liras, and 
one ſixth, to one ducat di banco, or four ſhillings 
and four pence ſterling; twenty- nine liras current, 
or thirty-ſix of the baſer ſort, are equal to a dop- 


piſtole; eighteen liras, and one fourth, make 2 
ſequin; ſixteen liras make a ducat of gold, or 
ongaro:; four liras a large filver crown; eight 
liras, and ten ſoldi, make a Juſtiniano and Phi | 
lippo. 5 55 . 
The Venetians are a lively ingenious people, 
extravagantly fond of public amuſements, with 
an uncommon reliſh for humour, and yet more 
attached to the real enjoyments of life, than to 
thoſe which depend on oſtentation, and proceed 
from vanity. „ 
The common people of Venice diſplay ſome 
qualities very rarely to be found in that ſphere of 
life, being remarkably ſober, obliging to ſtran- 
gers, and gentle in their intercourſe with each 
other. The Venetians in general are tall and 
well-made. Though equally robuſt, they are 


are of fair complexions, with light-grey or blue 


part of a ruddy brown colour, with dark eyes. 
You meet in the ſtreets of Venice many fine 


to us by the pencils. of Paul Veroneſe and Titian. 
The women are of a fine ſtile of countenance, 


nation. 


nne e iin 


nation. They dreſs their hair in a fanciful man- 
ner, which becomes them very much. They are 
of an eaſy addreſs, and have no averſion to culti- 
vating an acquaintance with thoſe ſtrangers who 
are preſented to them by their relations, or have 
been properly recommended. þ<Þ>Þ\ 7.6 
Coffee is a favourite beverage here, among 
young and old, rich and poor. I have already, 
ſays our fair traveller, had ſeven cups to day, 
and am alarmed left ſome of us ſhould be killed 
with ſo ſtrange an abuſe of it. On the oppofite 
ſhore, acroſs the Adriatic, opium is taken to 
counteract its effects; but theſe dear Venetians 
ſeem to have no notion of ſleep being neceſſary 
to their exiſtenee, as ſome or other of them ſeem 
conſtantly in motion; and there is really no hour 
in the twenty-four, in which the town ſeems per- 
ſectly ſtill and quiet, no moment in which it can 
be ſaid, that . 8 


Night! able goddeſs from her ebon throne, 
In rayleſs majeſty here ſtretches forth 
Her leaden ſceptre o'er a ſlumb'ring world. 


I never met with any deſcription of Night in th 
Venetian poets, a ſubject ſo very common with 
other authors. Piozz3's Tr. i. 202. 7 
Strangers are under leſs reſtraint here, than the 
native inhabitants. Many who have tried moſt of 
the capitals of Europe, have preferred living at 
Venice, on account of the variety of amuſements, 
the gentle manners of the inhabitants, and the 
perfect freedom allowed in every thing, except 
in blaming the meaſures of government. When 
| a ſtranger is ſo imprudent as to declaim againſt 
the form or the meaſures of government, he will 
ether receive a meſſage to leave the territories of 
the ſtate, or one of the ſbirri will be ſent to ac- 
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company him to che pope 's or the enen 8 05 
minions. | 


Mrs. Piozzi ſays, the more than magical ſweet 
neſs of Venetian manners, confirms the notion, 
and realiſes the ſcenes laid by Fenelon in their 
once tributary iſland of Dee Piozzi's 77. i. 
151. a 
The ſame ſprightly female traveller E 


that ladies are very tender here in replying to 


| 
| 
| 
thoſe who have their lot caſt far below them: : 
when they called my maid Aer, preſſing her ' 
hand with affectionate kindneſs, it melted me; [ 
though I feared, from time to _ there muſt a 


be hypocriſy at the bottom of ſuch ſugared 
words, till 1 caught a lady of condition m__ i 
day, turning to the window, and praying fer- 
vently for the girl's converſion. to Chriſtianity; WI 4 
all from a tender and pious emotion of her yn n 
heart. Piozzi's Tr. i. 192. | © 
The Venetians expreſs a certain good naturein la 
their words and actions, not to be found among W 
the other Italians. Archenhollz's T Foe * oY 0 
de 
ve 


In our deſcription of the principal territories be 


and places in this republic, we ſhall begin with Wl * 
the Ducay OF VENICE; the e of which. 7 
VENICE, in Lain Venetia, or vrneiia, the WI 6d 
capital not only of the duchy, but of the repub- MI 2 
lic. It is one of the richeſt and moſt celebrated TI 
cities in the world, ſtanding on a cluſter of iſlands 1 
which are ſaid to be about twenty-two in number. 0 
At a diſtance it reſembles a large town half floated MI PV: 
by a deluge. The houſes are built upon piles on £7 
each fide of the canals, fo that, roperly ſpeaking, th 
there is no ſtreet in the city. It is convenient t0 the 


the inhabitants that they can go to almoſt how 
| ouſe 


[ 


ritories 
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hich is, 
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repub- 
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1umber- 
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oſt ever) 
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houſe either by land or water. Some of the . 
nals have a double quay, as in Holland, for thoſe 
who walk: this renders the ſituatien very advan- 


tageous; for, as the city is four or five miles 
from the land, it requires no walls or ramparts. 


It alſo facilitates the carriage of goods and mer- 
chandizes from one quarter to another. There are 
about five hundred bridges over theſe canals, the 
moſt celebrated of which is that called the Ri- 


alto: it is built about the middle of the great ca- 
nal, which divides Venice into two parts, is com- 


poſed of white marble, and conſiſts of a ſingle 
arch, the breadth of which is ninety feet. 


Venice is ſaid to be built in the ſea; that is, it 
is. built in the midſt of ſhallows, which firetch-+ 


ſome miles from the ſhare; at the bottom of the 


Adriatie Gulph. Though thoſe ſhallows, being 


of one great lake, yet they are called Lagune, or 


lakes; becauſe formerly, as it is imagined, there 
were feyeral. On failing on the Laguna, and 


looking to the bottom, many large hollows are to 


be ſeen, which, at ſome former period, have, 


very poſſibly, been diſtinct lakes, though now, 
being all covered with a common ſurface of wa- 
ter, they form one large lake, of unequal depth. 

When you approach the city, you come along 


a liquid road, marked by rows of ſtakes on each 


fide, which direct veſſels, of a certain burthen, ta 
avoid the ſhallows, and keep in deeper water, 
Theſe ſhallows are a better defence to the cit 

than the ſtrongeſt fortifications. On the approach 
of an enemy's. fleet, the Venetians have only to 


pull up their ſtakes, and the enemy can advance 


no farther, They are equally beyond the inſult 
of a land army, even in the midſt af winter; for 


the flux and reflux. of the ſea, and the mildneſs of 


the climate, prevent ſuch a ſtrength of ice as 
JJ ad © 
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could admit the approach of an army that 
T he lake in which Venice ſtands, is a kind of a 
ſmall inner gulph, ſeparted from the large one by t 
ſome iſlands, at a few miles diſtance. "Theſe c 
iſlands, in a great meaſure, break the force of the 1 
Adriatic ſtorms, before they reach the Laguna; > 
yet, in very high winds, the navigation of the n 
lake is dangerous to gondolas, and ſometimes the at 
gondoleers do not truſt themſelves even on the in 
canals within the city. „ t 
The ſtreets, in general, are narrow ; ſo are the ar 
canals, except hom ao Canal; which is very te 

broad, and has a ſerpentine courſe through the 
middle of the city. They tell you, there are ſe- th 
veral hundred bridges in Venice. What paſs un- wWI 
der this name, however, are ſingle arches thrown fel 
over the canals ; moſt of them paltry enough. th. 
The houſes are thought inconvenient by the cu 
Engliſh, ſays Dr. Moore; they are better calcu- are 
lated, however, for the climate of Italy, than if ale 
they were built according to the London model. 
The floors are of a kind of red plaſter, with a WI to 
brilliant gloſſy ſurface, much more beautiful than ¶ it 
wood, and far preferable in caſe of fire, whoſe gra 
progreſs they are calculated to check. The trat 
principal apartments are on the ſecond floor: the ſan 
Venetians feldom inhabit the firſt,” which is often WI WI 
entirely filled with lumber. Perhaps they prefer eve 
the ſecond, becauſe it is fartheſt removed from WM exc 
the moiſture of the lakes; or, perhaps, they pre- ſure 
fer it becauſe it is better lighted, and more cheer- ling 
ſul ; or they may have ſome better reaſon for this WI ''s 1 
ee e am acquainted with, or cat Wl gate 
imagine. ugh the inhabitants of Great Bri- WM the 
tain make uſe of the firſt floors. for their chief the 
apartments, this does not form a complete de- ff they 
monſtration, that the Venetians are in the wrong fte 1 


for preferring the ſecond. When an acute roy 
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dle people ufiverſally follow one cuſtom, how- 
ever abſurd that cuſtom may appear in the eyes of 
a ſtranger at firſt fight, it will generally be found 
that there is ſome real advantage in it, which 
compenſates all the apparent inconveniencies. 
, fa... y 
The furniture of the Venetians, in general, is 
not very rich, if we except the pictures, which 
are here in greater plenty than in any other place 
in Europe, from the hands of the beſt maſters of 
the Lombard ſchool; as Titian, Paul Veroneſe, 
and Tintoret: the laſt of which is in greater eſ- 
teem at Venice than in other parts of Italy, 
There are in Venice fifty-three public ſquares; 
the principal of which is called St. Mark's-place, 
wherein are exhibited the ſhows and follies of the 
feſtivals. St. Mark's church is on one ſide, and 
that of St. Geminiano on the other. The pro- 
curaties, which are a ſort of marble ſtructures, the 
architecture of which is much commended, run 
along each fide, having large piazzas under them. 
The aſpect of St. Mark's Place muſt be allowed 
to be magnificent. All the objects that ſurround 
it are great, beautiful, and noble, except the 


| graceleſs Gothic rower, which forms a great con- 


traſt with the other edifices, and produces the 
lame effect that harlequin would in a tragedy. 


| Whoever ſees St. Mark's Place lighted up of an 


evening, ſays Mrs. Piozzi, adorned with every 
excellence of human art, and pregnant with plea- 


ure, expreſſed by intelligent countenances, ſpark- 


ling with every grace of nature, the ſea waſhing 
ts walls, the moon-beams dancing on its ſubju- 
gated waves, ſport and laughter reſounding from 
the ale e girls with guitars ſkipping about 
the ſquare, maſks and merry- makers finging as 
they paſs you, unleſs a barge with a band of mu- 
fic is heard at ſome diſtance upon the water, and - 
Wes 2 „„ 


x56 Sub 4 


Ceualls attention to ſounds made ſweeter by the ele- 
ment over which they are brought - whoever is 
led ſuddenly, 1 ſay, to this ſcene of ſeemingly 


perennial gaiety, will be apt to cry out of Wan | 
as Eve ſays to Adam, in Milton, | 


With thee converſing F forget al time, 
All. /eafons, and mans ge —all F alike. 


| kak „„ bs #4 pron wt Www c. 


The entertainments on St. Mark's Place, ſays 
Archenholtz, conſiſt of common maſquerades, the 

ricks of jugglers, jack-puddings, and wreſtlers. 

oy muſt be confeſſed that the Venetians are all 
eminent maſters of their reſpective branches. 

They excel much in making a pyramid of men: 

- ſix or ſeven people erect themſelves on each other, 
and proceed with regular and proportionate weight 

to the top; where, at laſt, a boy ſtanding on his 

head forms the ſummit. This exerciſe, according 

to Claudian, was known to the ancient Romans 

who performed it exactly in the ſame manner. 

The peculiar ſituation of Venice obliges all thoſe 

who are in want of bodily exerciſe, to make 8. 

| Mark's Place ſubſervient to their purpoſes, unleſi 

they had rather paddle through the narrow and 
ſtinking ſtreets. St. Mark's x, — is therefore the 
go! rendezvous at all 3 of the day, and is 
requented from the hi characters down to 
the meaneſt plebeian. be immenſe number of 
People, who, during the carnival, aſſemble con- 
tinually upon it, makes the throng ſo great as 00 
render them incapable of taking care of them. 
ſelves, and much leſs of having an exact view of 
the objects around them. The Venetian fais 
which uſually begins on Aſcenſion- day, and con- 
tinues a fortnight, is alſo a kind of carnival ; with 
this difference, that no perſon 1 is allowed to appeil 
maſked 3 in character, but ys in a Venetiep, do- 
mine. 
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nern 
mino. This fair would have few viſitors, being 
held in the moſt delightful ſeaſon of the year, 


when nature invites ſo much to her rural abodes; 


but a prudent policy added to it the magnificent 
wedding of the doge with the Adriatic ſea. ' This 
wedding draws together not only foreigners from 
remote countries, but all the unemployed people 


from Terra Firma, to be gueſts at the nuptials, 


ſhould they only remain there a few days. Ar- 

chenholts's Tr. i. 34. 77 708 

How does this lovely piazza di San Marco ren- 
der a new- arrived ſpectator breathleſs with de- 


light; though the whole appears uncrowded, as 


in the works of nature, not of art! Piozzi's Tr. 
j. 1 57. © | EIS 


In the evening, ſays Dr. Moore, there gene- 


rally is, on St. Mark's Place, ſuch a mixed mul- 
titude of Jews, Turks, and Chriſtians ; lawyers, 
knaves, and pick- pockets ; mountebanks, old wo- 
men, and phyſicians; women of quality with 


maſks ; ſtrumpets barefaced; and, in ſhort, ſuch 


a jumble of ſenators, citizens, gondoleers, and 
people of every character and condition, that your 
ideas are broken, bruiſed, and diſlocated in the 
crowd, in ſuch-'a manner that you can think or 
reflect on nothing; yet this being a ſtate of mind 
which many people are fond of, the place never 
fails to be well: attended, and, in fine weather, 


numbers paſs a great part of the night there. 


When the piazza is illuminated, and the ſhops, in 
the adjacent ſtreets, lighted up, the whole has a 
brilliant effect; and as it is the cuſtom: for the la- 
dies, as well as the gentlemen, to frequent the 
_ Caſſinos and coffee-houſes around, the Place of St. 
Mark anſwers all the purpoſes of either Vauxhall 
or Ranelagh. Moore's Tr. i. 59. py fits 
| There are one hundred and fifty palaces in Ve- 
nice, the fineſt of which is that of the doge, op- 
pPoſite 
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pofite to St. Mark's Place. This ducal palace is 


certaialy the fineſt Gothic edifice in Europe. lt, | 


external peculiar and elegant ſtructure is ſtriking, | 
and the internal part ſplendid and majeſtic. The 
doge occupies the upper apartments, and thoſe | 
below are appropriated to the uſe of the aſſem - 
blies of the councils of ſtate, with the body of the 
nobility and magiſtrates. The principal entrance 
is by a ſpacious ſtair, called the giant's ſtair, on 
account of two coloſſal ſtatues of Mats and Nep- 
tune, placed at the top; they are of white mar. 
ble, the work of Sanſovino, and intended to re- 
prefent the naval and military power of this ſtate, 
Their gigantic ſize might be proper enough for. 
merly, but were their ſtature more moderate; they 


would be juſter emblems of the preſent foree of 
this republic. The apartments and halls of the 


ducal palace are ornamented by the pencils of 
Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, Palma, the Bal- 
ſans, and other painters. The rape of Europa, 


and the ſtorming of Zera, both by Paul Veroneſe, 
are among the higheſt eſteemed pieces of that 
maſter. Before the palace are the famous ſtone 
lions, through which the ſpies of the ſtate, or 


other informers of its, inquiſition, let paſs their 


reports. 5 


The arſenal of Venice has been ſaid to be the 
fineſt and beſt furniſhed of any in Europe. It is 
ſeated on the ſea-fide at the end of the city, from 
whence it is ſeparated by a canal, and is about 
three miles in circumference. „ 
But though people have been accuſtomed to 
ſpeak of the arſenal of Venice with a kind of en- 
thuſiaſm, Archenholtz aſſures us, that nothing 
preſents itſelf here to the eye of the impartial ob- 
ſerver, but what is better in other countries be- 
yond all compariſon. Here is nothing but what 
will be found, upon a much larger ſcale, not only 
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in Portſmouth, Chatham, and Breſt," but even in 
| Cppenhagen. th muſt, however, : beſtow praiſes 
upon a certain method adopted in this arſenal, 
which, notwithſtanding its exjdent utility, has 
been no where imitated: this is the covering of 
me unrigged men of war, to preſerve them againſt 
mee bad effects of the weather: the age and good 
condition of à great number of the Venetian men 
of war, furniſh a moſt convincing proof of the 
good effects of that expedient. . Archenholtz's Tr. 
e 1. 40. 1 "Re EE 
EO terics, twenty-eight nunneries, ſeventecn hoſpitals, 
and a ftately-priſon, near which the ſtone of pro-; 
clamation is erected. The cathedral is that of 
St. Mark, in which the body of St. Mark, the 
evangeliſt, is pretended to be depoſited. It 1s 
gloomy. within, but its walls confiſt of marble, 
and the pillars: of the front are encruſted with 
jaſper and porphyry. The treaſury of St, Mark 
is very rich in jewels and reliques. We ſhall only 
mention a few of the moſt valuable effects keptt 
here: eight pillars from the marble temple of Je- " 
ruſalem; a piece of the Virgin Mary's veil, fome 
of her. hair, and a ſmall portion of her milk; the 
knife uſed by our Saviour at his laſt ſupper; one 
of the nails of the croſs, and a few drops of his 
blood: after theſe, it would be unneceſſary to 
enumerate the bones and other reliques, of ſaints 
and martyrs, of which there is great abundance in 
this church. The front, which faces the palace, 
has five braſs gates, with hiſtorical baſſo-relievos; 
over the principal gate are placed the four fa- 
mous bronze horſes, ſaid to be the workmanſhip 
of Lycippus: they were given to the emperor 
Nero, By Tiridates, king of Armenia: the fiery 
ſpirit of their countenances, and their animated at- 
titudes, are perfectly agreeable to their * 
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deſtination, of being harneſſed to the e 


in the hyppod 


French and Venetians in the 


church. | 


The following particulars, mentioned by Mrs, | 
Piozzi, and omitted by other travellers, are en 


titled to notice: St. Mark's. church, whoſe. Mo- 
ſaic paintings on th: 
work of art, delights one no leſs on entering, with 


its numberleſs rarities ; the flooring; firſt, which 
is all paved with precious ſtones of the ſecond 


rank, in ſmall ſquares, not larger than play ing- 
cards, and ſometimes leſs: by the ſecond: rank 
of gems, I mean cornelian, agate, jaſper, ſer- 
pentine, and verd antique; on which you place 


your feet without remorſe, but not without a very 


odd ſenſation, when you find the ground undu- 
lated beneath them, to repreſent the waves of the 
ſea; and to perpetuate marine ideas, which pte · 
vail in every thing at Venice. We were not 

thewn the treaſury, and it was impoſſible to get a 


fight of the manuſcript in St. Mark's own hand- 
writing, carefully preſerved here, and juſtly eſ 


teemed even beyond the jewels given as votive 
offerings to this ſhrine, which are of immenſe va·- 


hue... Finn Tr. % %%. 
The lower gallery, or the piazza, under the 


palace, is called the Broglio. In this the noble 
Venetians walk and converſe; it is only here, and 
at council, where they have opportunities of meet: 
Ing; 20gether'; for they-eldany rifie.opealy,'0r 


ala 


hariot of 
the fun. Nero placed them on the triumpha} ! 
arch conſecrated to him, and they are to be ſeen 
on the reverſe of ſome of his miedals: they were 
removed from Rome to Conſtantinople, placed 
rome by Conſtantine, and remained 

there till the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when they were carried to Ve. 
nice, and placed upon the gate of St. Martins 


on the outſide are ſurpaſſed by no 


e 161 
a family way, at each other's houſes, and ſecret 
meetings would give umbrage to the ſtate inqui- 
ſitors; they chuſe, therefore, to tranta& their 
buſineſs on this public walk. People of inferior 
rank ſeldom remain on the Broglio for any length 
of time when the nobility are there. 
A few paces from this church are three tall 
poles, on which. eafigns and flags are hung, on 
days of public rejoicing. Theſe ſtandards are in 
memory of the three kingdoms, Cyprus, Candia, 
and Negropont, which once belonged to this re- 
public; the three crowns are ſtill kept in the 
ducal palace. As the kingdoms are gone, it is 
ſingular that the poles ſhould be thought worth 
preſerving ; they are, however, of the ſame va- 
lue to Venice, that the title of king of France is 
to his Britannic majeſty. The church of St. Ge- 
miniano is an elegant piece of architecture, by 
Sanſovino. NF V 3 
Oppoſite the ducal palace is the public library 
of the commonwealth, containing a large collec- 
tion of books and manuſcripts, with ſome excel- 
lent paintings, ſtatues, and curioſities. Near St. 
Mark's place ſtands the zecca, or mint; from 
whence the zecchino, a gold coin, takes its name. 
One of the ſmalleſt pieces of money at Venice is 
called a gazetta, for which a newſpaper was ori- 
ginally purchaſed there; whence it acquired that 
name, which has been. ſince adopted in many 
other countries, and applied to papers containing 
intelligence. The ſalt-petre works in this city 
deſerve a traveller's notice. Here are two aca- 
demies for painting, where the diſciples draw from 
real life. The German factory contains about 
ive hundred rooms, and is the general magazine 
of goods from, and to be ſent to, Germany ; and 
here the merchants and factors of that country, 
if unmarried, may reſide. The trade of this city 
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is leſs conſiderable now than it has been, This: 
principal manufaCtures are cloth, eſpecially ſcar. 
let, filks, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, brocades, yel- 
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| vets, looking-glaſſes, and paper: theſe. articles 
| they ſtill export in conſiderable quantities, as well 
an as oil, ſweetmeats, fruit, anchovies, and drugs 
% d on. 
„ A Venetian playhouſe has a diſmal appearance 
Wl in the eyes of people accuſtomed to the brilliancy 
N of thoſe of London. Many of the boxes are ſo 
WAY | dark, that the faces of the company in them can 
| 1 hardly be diſtinguiſhed at a little diſtance," even 
l when they do not wear maſks. The ſtage, how. 
1415308 ever, is well illuminated, fo that the people in the 
MM boxes can ſee, perfectly well, every thing that is 
kth tranſacted there ; and when they chooſe to be ſeen 
ws themſelves, they order lights into their boxes. 
„ Between the acts you ſometimes ſee ladies walk. 
1 ing about, with their cavalieri ſerventẽs, in the 
; | | back part of the pit, when it is not crowded. 
111% | As they are maſked, they do not ſcruple to re- 
"v4 cConnoitre the company, with their ſpying-glaſſes, 
vi from this place: when the play begins, they re- 


torn to their boxes. This continual moving 
about from box to box, and between the boxes 

ahd the pit, muſt create ſome confuſion, and, no 
doubt, is diſagreeable to thoſe who attend merely 

on account of the piece. There muſt, however, 

be found ſome dbuceur in the midſt of all this ob- et 
ſcurity and confuſion, which, in the opinion of gu 

N the majority of the audience, overbalances theſe t 
obvious inconveniences. The muſic of the opera Wh 
here is reckoned as fine as in any town in Italy. ; 
Ihe plays, which are given upon ſeven diffe- 1 
rent theatres, conſiſt of ſerious. and comic operas, Ml ;.* 
ballets, comedies, farces, and pantomimes. b 
The rowing- matches, or regattas, ſo much ex- = 
tolled by the Venetians, are infignificant ſp The he 
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The ſpectators, who fill the houſes and borders of 
the canal, the carpets which hang out of the win - 
dows, and ſome decorated barges belonging to the 
nobility, which ſail up and down, conſtitute all 


o 


that is intereſting in that fight. 


* 


The Venetians love to give into the follies and 
f t &c. , They are 
indeed under a neceſſity of finding out diverſions 


that may agree with the nature of the place, and 
make ſome amends for the loſs of ſeveral. pleaſures 


which may be met with on the continent. Theſe 
diſguiſes give occaſion to many love adventures; 
for there is ſomething more intriguing in the 
amours of Venice, than in hos on other coun+ 
tries. During the feſtivalss, riot, debauchery, 
and licentiouſneſs, are carried to the greateſt ex- 
tremity. The courtezans not only baniſh mo- 
deſty, but alſo common decency. The marriage 
of the ſea, on Aſcenſion- day, is one of the greateſt 
ſolemnities. 88 Rt. Yr | 
Mrs. Piozzi thus deſcribes the celebration of 
this wedding. The ſight of the Bucentora (the 
name of the veſſel which carries the doge) prepa- 
red for gala, and the glories of Venice upon Af- 
cenſion· day, muſt now put an end to other obſer - 
vations. We had the honour and comfort of 
ſeeing all from a galley belonging to a noble Ve- 
netian Brigandin, whoſe civilities to us were ſin- 
gularly kind, as well as extremely polite. His 
attentions did not ceaſe with the morning ſhew, 
which we ſhared in common with numbers of 
faſhionable people that filled his ſhip, and partook 
of his profuſe elegant refreſhments ; but he fol - 
lowed us after dinner to the houſe of our Engliſh 
friends, and took fix of us together in a gay 
bark, adarned with his .arms, and rowed by 
eight gondoliers, in ſuperb liveries, made up for 
the occaſion, to match the boat, which was, like 
| =o them, 
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them, white, blue, and glver, a flag of the ſame 
colours flying from the ſtern, till we arrived at the 
Corfo; ſo they call the place of contention, where 
the rowers exert their nl and ingenuity; while } 
ladies, now no longer dreſſed in black, but ornz- | 
mented with all their jewels, flowers, &c. diſ. 
play their beauties unveiled upon the water: The 
Bucentora, as its name imports, holds two hun. 


£2. * N 4 * 
* > 9 ow a 
bn x5 ae 2 — as 


* 0 ; ——— 


__—_ dred people; and is heavy beſides with ſtatues, 

N dolumns, &c. The top covered with crimſon | 
1 velvet, and the ſides enlivened by twenty. one | 
[PR Sars on each hand. Mufical performers attend in 
Nl! another barge ;' while foreigners, 3 in gilded pajots, 


Increaſe the general ſhew. Mean time, the veſle| 
; | which conveys the doge, &c. carries him ſlowly 
1 out to ſea; where, in the preſence of his ſenators, 
1 „ drops a plain gold ring into the water, with 
BY theſe Words, Deſponſamus, te mare, in fignum ver 
Perperuigue dominii;—** We eſpouſe thee, O ſeal! 


be in ſign of true and perpetual doininion,” 
Plozzi's Tr. 1. 186. 
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| li The time has been when the doge had the en 

FF tire poſſeſſion of, and dominion qver, his ſpouſe; | 
| I! but, ſot a conſiderable time paſt, her ek W of 
1 Ne been ſhared by ſeveral other lovers; ; or, ac a bl 
| Fording # to that YER e of Otway' S, 7 m 
—— — no- D- th 
: 5 Their great + dbke ne bling in bis palace, ſe 
And lees his wife, the Adriatic, plough'd, '' n 


1 a lewd whore, by bolder prows, than bis. 


be girls of pleaſure, ſays Archenholtz, ar th 
a 145 beings who enjoy the ſpecial protection A V, 
of government. They belong to the entertain ſe 
ments of the carnival, which could not do well be 
without them. The greater part of theſe unfor. a 

| tunate females are ſold by h friends in thei or 
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with lovers or, dealers in virginity, This is done 
before a notary public, and ſtands valid in 
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every court of juſtice ; and the agreement ſpeci- 
fies a certain time when miſs is to be yielded up, 
upon paying a ſtipulated ſum. The uſual price 


is from one to two hundred zechins. The agree- 


ment uſually ſets forth the poverty of the parents, 
and the motive to procure. the girl a dower to 
enable her to be decently married. This, how-. 
ever, is a mere pretence, for the parents keep the 
money, and leave their daughters in the brothel. 
Theſe nymphs obſerve their faſts maſt ſtrictly, go 
daily to maſs, and have their ſpecial tutelar ſaint; 
under whoſe 0 85 they exerciſe their Ran: 5d 
ſion with a good. conſcience, Archeuholtz's Tr. 

Mrs. Piozzi informs us, that ſhe went to a well- 
known conſervatory, called the Mendicante ; who. 


performed an oratorio in the church with great, 
applauſe. It was difficult for me, ſays ſhe, to 


perſuade myſelf that all the performers were wo- 
men, till watching carefully, our eyes convinced 
us, as they were but ſlightly grated, The fight 


of girls, however, handling the double baſs, and 


blowing into the baſſoon, did not much pleaſe 
me; and the deep-toned voice of her who fi 

the part of Saul, ſeemed, a ſtrange lee 
thing. Theſe pretty ſyrens were delighted to 
ſeize upon us, and preſſed our viſit to the parlour 


with a ſweetneſs that I know not who; could have 
reſiſted. We had no ſuch intent; and amply did 


their performance repay my curioſity, for viſitio 

Venetian beauties, ſo juſtly, celebrated for their, 
ſeducing manners and ſoft addreſs. They accom- 
panied their voices, with the forte piano, and ſung 
a thouſand buffo ſongs, with all that gay voluptu- 
ouſneſs for which their country is renowned... The 
ſchool, however, is running apace to ruin; and, 
8B OY 3 | perhaps 
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c ſince the quality have Thought proper to engage 


a 


and neglected. When the ducheſs of Monteſpan 


upon an 80500 traveller; it is the filthineſs of 
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perhaps the conduct of the married women hett, 
may contribute to make ſuch confervatories uſeleſs 


aſked the famous Louiſon d' Arquien, by way of 
inſult, as ſhe preſſed too near her, How 
s trade? 2 — ( Very indifferently indeed,” 
By. x7 the courteſan with no improper ſpirit, 


ce mit.” Pioxai s Tr. i. 176. ä 
Venice is not Mithibur its inconveniences, for 
it has no water but what. is brought to it in caſks, 
and the canals in ſummer have an offenſive ſniell, 
The number of inhabitants is ſaid to be about tvo 
hundred thouſand, including thoſe of the iſlands 
Murana, La Guideca, and thoſe who live on 


board of the barges. 
' There is a thing in Venice, ſays Archenholtz, 3 
which muſt make a moſt diſagreeable impreſſion 4 


the Venetians. Every one permits himſelf to do 
his bufineſs in the doge's palace: not only the en- 
trance, but the very ſtairs are like a fink. G0 
where yon will, you find whole rills of ſtinking | 
water, and ſmell its noxious exhalations, The 
nobles, who honeſtly contribute their ſhare, ne- 
ver regard theſe nuiſances, and paddle through 
them with up-lifted gowns. The naſtineſs ſpreads 
as far as the doors of the APN... Archer. 
boli2's „ 

To corroborate this fact, we ſhall call in Mis. 
Piozzi: Our dear Venetians, ſays that lady, are 
far from cleanly: St. Mark's Place is all covered 
over, in a morning, with chicken-coops, which 
ſtink one to death, as nobody, I believe, thinks 


of changing their baſkets ; and all about the du- 55 
cal palace is made ſo very offenſive by the reſort eoj 
of human creatures, for every purpoſe moſt un. ery 


worthy of ſo charming a place, mr all Enjoyme, 
0 
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of its beauties is rendered difficult to a perſon af 


hers ay delicacy ; and poiſoned ſo provokingly, that I 
ſeleſs never ceaſe to wonder that ſo little police, and 
ſpan proper regulation, are eſtabliſhed in a city ſo par- 
ay of ticularly lovely, to render her ſweet and W | 
How ſome. Piozz1's Te. 3, 173. . 
eed, Beſides the city, properly ſo called, here is a 
ſpirit, multitude. of little iſlands in the environs, which 
gage are covered with buildings, and form each of them 

a kind of ſeparate town; the moſt conſiderable of 
s, for eas is that called Guideca, or the Jew's Quar- 
caſks, ter, which is large and populous. Theſe iſlands 
Ne eerre as a kind of fence to the city, by breaking 
ut two 


the violence of the waves. Fg 

The iſland of. Rialto lies among theſe iNands. 
Hither fled the firſt families who left the conti- 
Inent, when the Viſigoths made their irruption into 
Italy. Among them was Entinopus, an architect, 
a native of Candia, reſident at Padua, who took 
refuge from thoſe cruel enemies. Rialto, the 
principal iſland in the lacunus, (canals), was pitch · 
ed upon as a reſidence for him and his followers, 
mounting to twenty-four families. Here Enti- 
nopus built a church in honour of St. James, 
which is ſtill to be ſeen, He alſo built twenty- 
our houſes, or. rather cottages, for himſelf and 
is companions, whoſe progeny, to this day, 
rincipally govern the republic. The e! 
ridge belonging to the iſland was built by Pal- 
adio, and conſiſts of a ſingle arch over the great 
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in Mi. anal, It is built of pure marble; but its appear- 
dy, ale Wnce is not ornamental, becauſe unpoliſhed mar- 
covered ple has the reſemblance of common ſtone. It is 
„ Which WG disfigured by ſome ugly ſhops which ſtand 
, thinks pon it. Archenboltx „ 

the du: It is obſerved, by doctor Moore, that many: 
ic Pain eople are furpriled, that, in a government fo. 
noſt uns 


joy ment 
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ery jealous of its Power as chat of Venice, there 
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Ke y no military eſtabliſhment within the city'to'fags | 

my port the executive power and repreſs any popular 
i commotion; For my own part, I am ſtrongly of 
opinion, that it proceeds from this very jealouſy 
4 government that there is no military gatrifoy | 
| - "0. EE REC RIEROCS - 

4 An arbitrary prince is fond of a ſtanding army, 
= aud loves to be always ſurrounded by guards 
becauſe, he being the permanent fountain of 
horiours and promotion, the army will naturally 
be much attached to him, and become, on all 
6ccaſions,- the blind inſtruments of his pleaſure; 
but at Venice, there is no viſible permanent ob. 
ject to which the army can attach itſelf. The 
doge would not be allowed the command of the 
garriſon, if thete was one. Tlie three ſtate in. 
quiſitors are continually changing; and before 
one ſet could gain the affections of the ſoldiers, 
another would be choſen; ſo that government 
could not be ſupported, but much more probably 
would be overturned; by a numerous garriſon 
being eſtabliſhed in Venice; for it might perhaps 
not be diffieult for a few of the rich and powerful 
nobles to corrupt the garriſon, and gain over the 
commander to any ambitious plan of their on, 
for the deſtruction of the conſtitution. 
But though there is no formal garriſon in a mi: 
litary uniform, yet there is a real effective force 
ſufffeient to ſuppreſs any popular commotion, a 
the command of the ſenate, and council of ten. 
This force, beſides the Sbirri, conſiſts of a great 
number of ſtout fellows, who, without any dl 
tinguiſhing dreſs, are kept in the pay of goveri: 
ment, and are at the command of that council 
There is alſo the whole body of the gondoleety 
the moſt hardy and daring of the common Vene, 
tians: This body of men are greatly attached 8 
the nobility, from whom they. have moſt of _ 
1 ; . empio)* 
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yfago employment, and with whom they acquire a cer- 
pular tain degree of familiarity, by paſſing great part 
ply of of their time, ſhut up in boats, in their company, 
Jouſy and by being privy to many of their love-intrigues. 
rio Great numbers of theſe gondoleers are in the ſer- 
a1" vice of particular nobles; and there is no doubt, 
army, Wl that, in caſe of any popular inſurrection, the 
zards's whole would take the fide of the nobility and 
uin of Wl ſenate, againſt the people. In ſhort, they may 
rurally WI be confidered as a kind of ſtanding militia, ready 
on all to riſe as ſoon as the government requires their 
aaſure: WI ſervices. - E 
ent ob. Laſtly, there is the grand council itſelf, which, 
» The in caſe of any violent commotion of the citizens 
of the and populace, could be armed directly, from the 
ate in- ſmall arſenal within the ducal palace, and would 
befors prove a very formidable force againſt an unarmed 
oldiers; WM multitude; for the laws of Venice forbid, under 
4nment pain of death, any citizen to carry fire-arms; a 
robably N law which is very exactly executed by the ſtate- 
earriſon Wl inquiſitor s. * 
perhaps ll By thoſe means the executive power of govern- 
owertul ment is as irrefiſtible at Venice, as at Peterſburgh 
over the or Conſtantinople, while there is a far leſs chance 


eir Oy, 


in a m regular army, or garriſon, might be corrupted 
ve force i by the addreſs of an ambitious doge, or by a com- 


otion, a} 


of ten. which caſe a revolution would take place at once; 


f a gre Wit is almoſt impoſſible to conceive that all the 
any dite different powers. above-mentioned could be en- 

\ govern g saged to act in favour of one man, or a ſmall 
councib combination of men, without being detected by 
ndolcery che vigilance of the inquiſitors, or the jealouſy 
on Vene of thoſe who were not in the conſpiracy. And if we 
8 Ve Uppolſe a majority of the nobles inclinable to any 
of tell 


emploj* Z have 


| 


of the government itſelf being overthrown here 
by the inſtruments of its own power; for, though 


bination of a few rich and popular nobles, in 


change in the form of the government, _ 
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have no occaſion to carry on a ſecret plot; ; they 
may come to the council- chamber, and dictate 
EE whatever alterations they think e Ae : 
HY . 227. 
Though the Venetian government is in un- 
der the inflience of jealouſy, that gloomy dæ. 
* is now entirely baniſhed from the boſoms of 
individuals. Inſtead of confinement, in Which 
women were formerly kept at Venice, they non 
enjoy a degree of freedom unknown even in Paris, 
= the two extremes, the preſent is doubtleſs to 
be preferred. The huſbands ſeem at laſt con. 
vides, that the chaſtity of their wives is ſafeſt 
under their own guardianſhip, and that when 
woman thinks her honour not worth her Own re. 
gard, it is ſtill more unworthy of his. 

Venice is one hundred and forty miles eaſt of 
Milan, and two hundred and e north of | 
pon | 

The iſland of Morue; Abb a ile fm 
Venice, was formerly a very flouriſhing 'place, 
and ſtill boaſts ſome palaces which- bear the 
marks of former magnificence, though now in! 
ſtate of decay. The iſtand ' is -ſaid to contain 
20,000 inhabitants. The great manufactoties of 
looking-glaſſes are the only inducements Which 
ſtrangers have to viſit this place. 

Inſtead of being caft, as in France ud Eng 
land, the Murano mirrors are all blown in the 
manner of bottles. It is aſtoniſning to ſee with 
"what dexterity the workman wields a long hollow 
cylinder of melted glaſs, at the end of an iron 
tube, which, when he has extended as much 2 

Us | poffible, by blowing, and every other means bis 
. art ſuggeſts, he ſlits with a tharp inſtrument, re- 
moving the two. extremities 'from each other, 

and folding back the fides; the cylinder now ap 

pears a large ſheet of . which being once 
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more introduced into the furnace, is brought out 
a clear, finiſhed plate. This manufactory former- 


ly ſerved all Europe with 1 the : 
1 


uantity made here is ſtill confiderable ; for- 
Tonk France and England, and ſome other 
countries, make their own mirrors, yet, by the 
natural progreſs of luxury, thoſe countries which 
ſtill get their mirrors and other things from Mu- 
rano, uſe a much greater quantity now than for- 

merly; ſo that on the ſuppoſition that the Mura- 
no manufacturers have loſt three-fourths of their 


cuſtomers, they may ſtill retain half as much | 


trade as they ever had. 1 
Beſides mirrors, an infinite quantity of glaſs 
trinkets (margaritini, as they are called) of all 
ſhapes and colours are made here. Women of 
the inferior ranks wear them as ornaments, and 
as roſaries: they alſo mould this ſubſtance into 
many various whimſical forms, by way of orna- 


% 


mental furniture to houſes and churches, 


MAESTRO, a handſome town, pleaſantly 
ituated on the continent, about three miles from 
the Laguna, Several of the Venetian nobility 
have ſeats. in it, The noblemen of Venice live 
with leſs reſtraint, and entertain their friends 
with greater freedom, at their villas, than at their 
palaces in town. It is natural to ſuppoſe that a 
2 muſt feel peculiar ſatisfaction, when his 
affalrs permit him ta enjoy the exhilirating view 
of green fields, and ta breathe the free air of the 
country, rat 
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Taz PADUANA, oz TERRITORY or PADUA,” 


THIS territory is extremely fertile, and well 
dultivated, extending thirty five miles in 
| oy and twenty-eight in breadth. The moſt ö 


conſiderable places which it contains, are, 


p Abou A, in Latin Petavium, formerly a rich 


and flouriſhing city, has now loſt much of ity 


: 3 great part of the circuit within the 
alls is without buildings, and the town in gene- 


ral ſo thinly inhabited, that graſs is ſeen, in many 
places, in the interſtices of the ſtones with which 
the ſtreets are paved. The houſes are built on por. 


ticoes, which, when the town was well inhabited, 
and ina flouriſhing condition, may have had a mag: | 


nificent appearance; but, in its pg ſtate, they 
give it a greater air of gloom and melancholy. lt 
ſtill contains twenty- fix churches, twenty-three 
convents of monks, eighteen nunneries, and four 
hoſpitals. The PEN of its churches is that 
of the Francifcans, dedicated to St. Antonio, on 


account of the extreme veneration paid by the 


Paduans to that faint. The ſplendour of the in- 


terior decorations, the many ſtately monuments, | 


and the magnificence of the chapel where bis 
body lies, are beyond conception. The faint's 
tongue, to which particular prayers are offered, 


LIE) 


St. Antonio was born at Eifbon in 1196, and is 


-paid more homage and adoration here than the 


Almighty. The beggars aſk alms only in the 
name of St. Antonio, ET 
The body of this holy perſon is incloſed in 3 


ſarcophagus, under an altar in the middle of the 
ch:pel, and is ſaid to emit a very agreeable and 


refreſhing odour. Pious Catholics believe this 
8 10 


and his chin, are kept ſeparately in the 'vetry, | 


KK gms yaw yin AS aa 


A, 


* 


to be the natural effluvia of the ſaint's' body: 
while heretics aſſert, that the perfume (for a per- 


balfams rubbed on the marble every morning, 


Moore's Tr. i. 265. 9 fs; e 
One of the votive tables in the chapel is thus 
inſcribed : Exaud St, Antonius, quos non exaudit Deus, 
« St. Antonio hears thoſe whom God himſelf 
does not hear.” : 55 vo 
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tive offerings of ears, eyes, arms, legs, noſes, and 
every part almoſt of the human body, in token 


part has been the ſeat of the diſeaſe, a repreſen- 
ing to the wealth and gratitude of the patient. 


called the School of St. Antonio, Here many of 


one in particular, which, if often repeated, might 
endanger .. the peace of families. The faint 


born child, and endue it with the faculty of 
ſpeech ; on which the infant, with an imprudence 
natural to its age, declared, in an audible voice, 
before a large company, who was its rea! father. 

The church of St. Juſtina, which is the next in 


it in point of architecture: it was: built from a 

deſign of Palladio, which is ſuppoſed to be one of 
the moſt elegant he ever gave. This church is 
built on the ſpot where St. Juſtina is. ſaid to 
have ſuffered martyrdom. Tt would have been 


ſed 1n 4 
e of the 
ble and 


eve this 


n faint 
t0 | 


fame there certainly is) proceeds from certain 


before the votaries come to pay their devotions. 


The walls of this church are covered with vo- 


of cures performed by this ſaint-; for whatever 

tation of it is hung up in ſilver or gold, accord- 
At a ſmall diſtance from this church is a place 

tue actions of the ſaint are painted in freſco; ſome 


of hem by Titian. Many miracles of a very ex- 
trao.dinary nature are here recorded. I obſerved 


thought proper to looſen the tongue of a new- 


rank to the Franciſcan church, is far ſuperior to 


fortunate for the pictures in this church, if the 
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faint had ſuffered on a piece of drier ground; for 
they ſeem much injured by the damps which ſur. 
round the place where it now ſtands. This ele. 
gant church is adorned with many altars, embel. 
_ bſbed with ſculpture. The pavement is remark- 
ably rich, being a kind of Moſaic work, of marble 
af various colours. Many other precious mate- | 
rials are wrought as ornaments to this church; 
but there is one ſpecies of jewels in which it 


abounds, more than perhaps any church in Chrif- 


tendom ; which is the bones of martyrs. Here is 
a whole wall full of them: and the Benedictines, 


to whom this church belongs, aſſert, that they 


are poſſeſſed of the bodies of the two evangeliſts, | 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. But the Franciſcans 
belonging to a convent at Venice declare, that 
_ they are poſſeſſed of the true body of St. Luke, 
and that this in St. Juſtina's church is an im- 


poſture. The matter was referred to the pope, 


| Who gave a deciſion in favour of one of the bo- 


dies; but the proprietors of the other are diſfatiſ- 


fied with the decree, and perſiſt in their ariginal 


The Paduans are firmly of opinion, that the 
bones feund in a leaden cheſt, in St. Juſtinas 
church, are thoſe of Livy. . ü $4 


The large hall of the town-houſe of Padua is 


two hundred and fifty-ſix feet in length, and 
eighty- ſix in breadth : the emblematic and aſtro: 
logical paintings, by Giotto, are much decayed. 
This immenſe hall is on the ſecond floor, and is 


ornamented with ſeveral buſts and ſtatues. - 


We aro informed, by Mrs. Pioazi, that at the 


battem of this hall hangs the famous crucifixion, 
for the pur 


- the 


a 


e of doing which in perfection, its 
ſaid that Giotto faſtened up a real man, and juſti 
incurred the pope's diſpleaſure ; who coming one 
day unawares to ſee his painter at work, found 
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VV 175 
the unhappy wretch almoſt expiring, and threat- 


ened the artiſt with immediate death. With Ita- 


lian promptneſs, Giotto ran to the picture, and 
daubed it all over with his bruſh and colours.” In 


conſequence of this, the ſovereign was induced to 


delay the execution of the criminal till he had 


repaired the picture, no other perſon being equal 


to ſuch a taſk. In the mean time the man re- 


covered of his wounds, and Giotto of courſe was 


pardoned. Pioxzi's Tr. i. 140. 


* 


The Debtor's Stone, at the oppolite end of the 


hall, is uſed for the following purpoſe : if a man 
cannot pay his debts, he may free himſelf from all 
the demands of his creditors, by expoſing, for- 
mally, before the court of juſtice, his great po- 
verty. But with this declaration is connected a 


ceremony ſo extremely ſhameful, that people ſel- 


dom have recourſe to that expedient: the debtor 


teriors on the ſtone. * 
The cenotaph of Livy the hiſtorian, who was 
a native of Padua, is erected here. The univer- 


is obliged to ſit, for one hour, with his nude poſ- 


ſity, formerly ſo celebrated, is now, like every 


thing elſe in this city, on the decline. The in- 
habitants are no longer afraid to walk in the 


ſtreets of this city at night, on account of the li- 


centious ſpirit of the ſtudents s. 
Padua is the ſee of a biſhop, who has a revenue 
of one hundred thouſand crowns per annum. In 


the convent of Dominican monks, a cell is ſhewn 


where Albertus Magnus is ſaid to have lived. 
The moſt elegant private houſe in Padua, is the 
Palazzo de Seranzo; and the fineſt garden is that 
of Papafava. The palace of the. governor is a 
ſtrong fabric, and pleaſantly fituated. The Bene- 
dictine convent has a yearly revenue of one hun- 
dred thouſand ducats. The Jews live in a diſ- 
tant part. The cloth manufactory of this place is 
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much. encouraged by the inhabitants of the city 


of Venice. | + +4 or ra Bing ag bears 
Beggars ſwarm at Padua. In the courſe. of my 
life, ſays Dr. Moore, I never ſaw ſuch a number 
of beggars at one time, as attacked. us at the 
church of St. Antonio. The duke of Hamilton 
fell into a miſtake analogous to that of Sable in 
the Funeral, who Ke. rp that 90 more mo- 

ney he gave his mourners to look 12d, the merrier 


they looked. His grace gave all he had in bis 


pocket to the clamorous multitude which fur: 


rounded him, on condition that they would hold 
their tongues and leave us; on which they be. 
came more numerous and vociſerous than before. 


Moore's Yr. 274. 


A fine view of the beautiful country which 
ſurrounds Padua, may be taken from the tower 
of the Franciſcan church. Within the city, evety 


thing indicates wretchedneſs and decay. Iguo- 
rance has alſo fixed her chief reſidencę here, 
though Padua ſtill retains the title of the Jearyed. 
| of all the cities in the Venetian territory, Par 
dua, whoſe wretched ſtate we have already men- 
tioned, feels moſt the misfortune of an oppreſſive 
government. The higheſt impoſts, the moſt; ri 
gorous laws, inexorable puniſhment for petty of. 

Rnces, and hindrance from all meaſures to for- 
ward the welfare of the place. Hence ſprings 


the extreme poverty of that city, to which, in 


point of extent, few are equal in Italy, though 


the number of inhabitants does not now exceed 


forty thouſand. Thus Venice avenges the troubles 
and get Ra Padua, once flouriſhing. and 


„ 


independent, cauſed her for ſo many years. Ar- 


The following obſervation comes with ſingulat 
propriety., from Mrs, Piozzi: Our firſt .head- 


.. dreſlt 


Ye um whwGd Mis a. PO IO Tn 
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City Wl qreffes were made by the inhabitants of Milan; 
hence the term Miarers or Milleners in England: 
f my a court, gowh was early known in England by the 
mber name of a mantua, from Manto, the daughter of 
t the Terefias, who founded the city ſo called, and the 
ulton term mantua-maker is ſtill applied to gown- makers. 
ble in Some of the beſt materials for making mantuas, 
mo- is ſtill named, from the town it is manufactured 
ELTIET in, a Paduaſoy ; that is a Padua-filk. as 
in bis WY The little pug-dog, or Dutch maſtiff, Which 
1 ſur- our Engliſh fade were once ſo fond of, that 
] hold Wl Garrick thought it werth his while to ridicule. 
ey ve: Wl them for it, in the dramatic ſatire called Lethe, 


zefore, | 


which 


has quitted London for Padua; where he is re- 
ſtored happily to his former honours, and every 
carriage I meet with here has a pug in it. That 


dower breed of dogs is now ſo nearly extirpated among 
Very us, that I, recolle& only lord Penryn who poſ- 
Iguo: WY ſeſſes ſuch an animal. Piozzi's Tr. i. 136, 148. 
here, Padua is thirty- four miles eaſt of Venice. The 
earned. neighbouring mountains produce excellent wine, 
V F Wand oil, and moſt delicious fruits. | 5 

y men- Ky „„ 3 
preſſiwe ARQUA, or ARrqyATo, a ſmall town, about 
moſt rr the diſtance of nine miles from Padua, famous 
etty of. for being the retreat of Petrarch, after the death 
to for- of his dear Lauretta, or Laura, where he paſſed 
ſpring the remainder of his days. 1 


AB ANoO, a village famed for its baths, about 
ive miles from Padua. The waters of ſome of 
heſe baths are very hot, others moderately ſo, 
ind others warm. 55 


BATTAGLIA; a ſmall town at the confluence 
of two little rivers. ae 


Fg 


„ 
ES TE, anciently ATESTE, a ſmall town giving 


name to the family of the dukes of Modena. It 
is about two miles diſtant from Padua. 
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1 remarkable for its fertility ; yielding abun. 
dance of corn, wine, oil, peaches, plums, figs, 
_ pears, apples, cheſnuts, ſtrawberries, and tru: 
fles; with rich paſtures, numbers of fine cat- 
tle; and a variety of fiſh. Marble is alſo found 
here. IS a Eo, „ 
In this diſtrict lies the Lago di Garda, an. 
ciently called Bonacus. This lake is remarkably 
rough and boiſterous, when agitated with ſtorms, 
and perfectly reſembles the troubled ocean. It is 
thirty-five miles in length, and twelve in breadtb. 
The diſtrict of Verona yields to the republic of 
Venice an annual revenue of five hundred and 
fixty thouſand ducats. The moſt conſiderable 
places in the Veroneſe, are 1 


VERONA, the capital of the Veroneſe, a ver 
large city, fortified in the ancient manner, and 
delightfully ſituated on the river Adige, in a ſe- 
rene and healthy air: it is naturally ſtrong, but 
the Venetians have ſo much encreaſed the forti- 
fications that it is almoſt impregnable. The city NM cal 
appears to the greateſt advantage when ſeen at pi. 
diſtance, It has five gates, which are both ſtrong Jon 
1:18 and beautiful, and embelliſhed with ſculpture, Mc, 
„ ſtatues, columns, and other works in oath tec 
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Over the river are four bridges, of which that 
which leads to the caſtle is much admired. 

We are told, by Mrs. Piozzi, that Verona is 
the gayeſt town ſhe ever lived in; beautifully ſi- 
tuated, the hills around it elegant, the mountains 
at a diſtance venerable: the river dige rolling 
through the valley, while ſuch a glow of bloſ- 
ſoms ornament the rifing grounds, and ſuch 
cheerfulneſs ſmiles in the countenances of its 
inhabitants, that any one may be tempted ro 


 / 


ORTY 


dy, is 


think it the birth-place of Euphroſyne. Here are 
abun- vines, mulberries, and olives; and conſequently 
„ figs, wine, ſilk, and oil: every thing that can ſeduce, - 
truf. | : 


every thing that ought to ſatisfy deſiriag man. 
Here delight to refide mirth and good humour, 
in their holiday dreſs. it is a common ſaying 
among the italians, that the people at Verona 


le Cat- 


found 


la, an. are half out of their wits; and I ſee nothing go- 
rkably ing forward here, continues that lady, but im- 
Ws proviſatori, reciting ſtories or verſes fo entertain 
. 146.189 


the populace ; boys flying kites, cut ſquare like a 


1 diamond on the cards, and called ſtelle; men 
1blic of amuſing themſelves at a game called palla najo, 
red and ſomething like our cricket. #1c22!'s Tyr. i. 129. 


Here are ſeveral magnificent palaces, and the 
town-houſe is a very handſome ſtructure, but the 
city is neither rich nor populous; the houſes, in 
general, are mean, and the ſtreets dirty, crooked, 
and narrow, Verona is defended by three caſtles ; - 
the Caſtello Vecchio, St. Pietro, and St. Felice ; 


iderable 


, aver) 
ner, all 
in a af 


ng, bur i and the number of its inhabitants is ſuppoled to 
he fort!" i be about fifty thouſand. The beſt ſtreet is that 
The cin A called the Corſo, and the largeſt ſquare is called 
ſeen at Piazzo d'Armi. Here is a very fine palace be- 
th ſtrong longing to the Bevi-P Acqua family, befides the 
culptu BY Cala Verzi, famous for its elegant Doric archi- 
marble. tecture. p ls SE ab eee 
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Titus, Domitian, Pomponius Secundus, and Paul 
Veroneſe. 


theatre for operas and comedies. js a handſomy 


handſomeſt ; but its chief ornament is the mar. 


vas erected, though it could not have been long 


In the town-houſe are the ſtatues of five ill 
trious natives of Verona; the poets Catullus and 
Emilius Marcus, the hiſtorian Cornelius Nepos 
Pliny the Elder, and Vitruvius the architect. 
This city has alſo given birth to many other ce. 
lebrated perſons, among whom are Veſpaſſan, 


>, Here are ſeveral academies or ſocie. 
ties; as the Philharmonic, for the advancement 
of muſic; and the Philoti for the improvement 
of riding, fencing, vaulting, dancing, &c. The 


bulking. > « Re whe 
Among the churches of Verona, that of 8, 
George, belonging to the Benedictines, is the: 


tyrdom of that ſaint, painted by Paul Veroneſe, 
Among other antiquities here, is the celebrated 
amphitheatre, which, by the care of the iphabs! 
tants, has been preſerved in good condition, 
through a ſucceſſion of ages. Though not { 
large, it is more perfect than that of Veſpaſian a 
Rome. lt is not known when, or by whom, it 


after the Auguſtine age, It is compoſed of free 
None and marble, and contains forty-two rens 
of benches or ſeats, one above another; ſo that 
twenty-three thouſand perſons might be comms: 
diouſly ſeated at the ſame time. There are ſeveral 
antiquities in Verona, particularly a triumphd 
arch erected to Flaminius, This town is full of 
beauties, wits, and rarities. 3 


— 


Verona is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe annual 


6 


65 cl 


venue amounts to about five thouſand crawl fa 
The cathedral is an ancient ſtructure, in which T. 

are depoſited the remains of pope Lucius III 
The principal commodities exported from hence 

are inedicinal herbs, the produce of Monte 1150 ca 
: = Fn olive3z 


, ; 


| VICENTINE uh 
if 


$ and manufactures. Goods may be cominodiouſly con- 


epos, veyed from hence to Venice, down the river 
res, Adige It is ſeventeen miles north-eaſt of Man- 
r ce. tua, and forty- nine ſouth-weſt of Venice. 

afian, | „ 2 '7 8 
| Paul LEGNAGO, a ſmall fortified town, ſeated on 
ſocie : the Adige. Cas 1 N 
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180LA DELLA SCALA, a ſmall, but beau- 
tiful town, TIES E 


q GARDA, the name of. a caſtle, ſeated on a 
lake of the ſame name.” . 
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Tus VICENTINE. 


not ſo THIS territory obtained its name from its ca. 
pafian at pital, the ancient city of Vicentia, now- Vi- 
hom, ü cenza. It is bounded on the north by the Tren- 
een long tino and Feltrino; on the eaſt by Treviſano; on 
of fle: the weſt by the Veroneſe; and on the ſouth by 
wo roi the Puduana. Its length is about forty miles, 
; fo thai and its breadth thirty-three. - It produces excel- 

- comm0- Wl lent wines, and has good paſtures and corn- fields, 
re ſeveral il with plenty of cattle, fiſh, game, and mulberry 
riumpba il trees, The mountains afford filver and iron ore, 
is full oi and fine quarries of ſtone. A fine ſort of chalk is 
"IM produced in this diſtrict, ſingularly uſeful in 
annual te: cleaning plate or cloaths ; and a peculiar kind of 


d crqwW IU. 
in which 
ueius III. 
om hence 
nte Balbo, 

ollves, 


ſand, uſed in making the Venetian plate-glaſs. 
The moſt conſiderable places in this territory are, 


capital of the territory in which it ſtands, a large 
| 5 City, 


olives, oil, and wine; linen, woollen, and filk 


VICENZA, anciently Vicetia, or Vicentia, the 
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x82 "I III . 
City, at the conflux of the rivers Bachiglioni, and 
Verona. It is about four miles in circum. / 
ference, and contains thirty thouſand inhabitant, 
Formerly it had ſtrong walls, but they are now in 
2 ruinous ſtate, Over the principal river are fe. 
veral bridges, and without the city is a triumphal 
arch, in imitation of the ancient ſtructures of that 
kind, built from a defign of the celebrated archi. 
- tet Andrea Palladio, who was a native of this 
place, and embelliſhed it with ſeveral magnificent 
ſtructures. It is decorated with a great many | 
beautiful palaces, magnificent churches, and other 
foperb ſtructures; among which is the council. 
houſe, the grandeur of which is hightened by 
two very lofty columns; with St. Mark's winged | 
lion on one of them, and on the other the image 
of our Saviour, The Monte della Pieta is alſo a 
noble fabric, and has a handſome library. The 
great altar of the Dominican church is a moſt 
auguſt piece of Palladio's architecture. Of the 
churches, which are fifty- ſeven in number, four- 
teen are parochial, and twenty- nine conventical. Wl - 
The cathedral has nothing ſtriking in its appear: 
ance. The wine of Vicenza is in high eſtima- 
tion; and the territory belonging to it, from its 
extreme fertility, is called the garden and ſham- 
bles of Venice. The academy of the Olympie 
theatre, principally intended for the refinement of 
the Italian language, hold their meetings in a molt 
beautiful theatre, partly built by Andrea Palla- 
dio, but he died before the completion of it. It was 
afterwards continued by Scamozzi.- The church 
called Della Madonna di Monte, on a mountain 
without the city, is much frequented by pilgrims. 
Here are the remains of a large Roman theatre. 
The ruins of the hot baths and aqueducts, which 
are ſtill to be ſeen, are the melancholy monus 
8 Po 7 meotz 


— — _ 4s 


tc 
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| and ments of ts Torrmer ſplendour. Vicenza is about 
LO c=enty nine miles welt of Yeglee, a 


cum. q 


tants, 1 i | | | * 

ow in MALA, a pretty large town. | 

re ſe- 3 e e YR RS | 

nphal | SCHIO, a ſmall, populous, handſome town. 

þf that 3 . * . 
archi. | TRETTO, A village, near which there are ſil- 

f thi: ver _— mines. Near it ſtands Monte Sum- 
cen: mano, amed for its curious plants, and for the 


coins and antiquities which have been found in 


other is neighbourhood. 

uncil- , MAROSTICA 5 

ed by A STICA, A ſmall town, 

vinged | VAT DAGNA. RES FER 

image LDAGNA, a ſmall, but very populous 

; allo 2 il | , 88 

/ The EN AGANZ A. a ſmall tow 5 . 

a moſt : GANZA, a ſmall town, the environs of 

of the WI ich produce excellent wine. 8 

„ four- 

1 3 7 

appear: | 5 | . 

eſtima- ; 5 SN 3 

om in Tu BRESCIANO. 

] ſham- THIS t it 1 . 15 

mpit J territory has been ſubject to the Vene- 

ment of lt; 155 upwards of two centuries and an half. 

wa moſt th of ounded on the north by the Griſons, and 

z Palla- 555 0 iſnopric of Trent; on the eaſt by the lake 

„ It was 5 1 the Veroneſe, and the duchy of Mantua ; 

church the e by Cremaſco, the Bergomaſco, and 

z ountain re telina; and on the ſouth by the duchy of 

ilgrims ever * and the Cremoneſe.. It is watered with 

theatre. Fuirf, | mall rivers, and, though mountainous, is 

„ which Mc, ul in wine, oil, and grain. Gold, ſilver, 

{ monu- ahh iron, and marble of all colours, are found 
meu il + $ mountains. The town and province of 


Breſcia 


— ̃ ꝗ— . AP cr a He" 


Breſcia are more RE TY to by the ſenate bf 
Venice, and have a quicker redrefs of injuries 


than any other part of the Venetian dominiong,! 
1 They have always a mild and prudent governor, 
q 5 and live much more happily than their fellon. 
| ſubjects: for, as they were once a part of thy 
| x Milaneſe, and are now on their frontiers, the 
| = Venetians are careful not to exaſperate them by 
N - the duties they lay on other Fee for fear of 
WINS! a revolt. 
{ Fl The principal places in this territory are, 
1900 BRESCIA, the capital, giving name to th: 
i diſtrict, ſeated on a pleaſant plain in the litt 
WH river Garza. It is an epiſcopal ſee, ſubject to the ll | 
"FE. BY archbiſhop of Milan. It is large, well fortified, 
| 11188 and defended by a large citadel built on a rock 
THUG It contains about fifty thouſand inhabitants, 2. 
HEH mong whom are many illuſtrious families. The city 
ivr 14) is encircled with walls, and has five gates, with a Will 
T1418 _ arſenal well furniſhed with military ſtores. . T 
i ſtreets are handſome and clean, moſt of them be- 
I ing watered by little ſtreams from the river, and 
T4008 the houſes are good. There are ſeveral public 
Ie ſquares, the largeſt of which is ſurrounded with 
FRI piazzas, and the town-houſe ſtands in the cent 
it of it. The palace, where the public buſineſs 8M | 
. tranſacted, is a magnificent ſtone ſtructure. Ex: 
I. clufive of the cathedral, this city has ninety | 
a pariſh churches, forty-five convents, a general | 
bi | hoſpital, and ſome other charitab!e foundations ! 
Wb The cathedral is a modern ſtately ſtructure. Carl + 
| 4 | dinal Quirini, once biſhop of this city, conti. 
FH | buted greatly towards the building of it, and 
4 kn made the city a preſent of a library; the ma iſs 
r tracy therefore, in 1750; een two marble * 
Lt | | tues 
4 | | 
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tues to him, one in the church, and the other at 
the entrance of the library. Among the number 
of relies in this, is an azure croſs called Orioflam- 
ma, ſaid to be the ſame which-Conftantine ſaw in 
the air: The church of St. Julia is richly orna- 


mented. This city has ſeveral manufactures of 


linen cloth, and carries on a large trade in fire- 
arms, ſwords, knives, and other cutlery wares: 
Its ſituation is about forty-fout miles caſt of 
Milan: 58 \ 1 27 £3 2 

DESERZANO; | i pretty large katidfors e. town, 
famed- for wine and fiſh, * is ſeated on the 
Lago di Garda. N | 

CHIEKI, A anal teur, One which cbe laws 
. defeated the Freneh i in 1701, 


ISEO, a ſmall town, on a lake of che ſame 


name. 


PONTE vico, a dall fortified town on the 
tiver Oglio. 1 


B E R G A MA s C O. 


THIS territory has been in the hands of the Ve- 
netians ever fince the year 1428. It! is moun- 


tainous and rocky towards the north, though fer- 
tile about Bergamo. Great quantities of cattle and 
ſheep are bred in it. It is well watered with ri- 


vers and rivulets, and produces ſome wine. This 
diſtrict contains only 


 BERGAMO, anciently Bergomum, a jou for- 
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tified town at the foot of the Alps. It is the ſee | 
of a biſhop, ſubordinate to the archbjſhop of Mi. 
lan. It is a place of confiderable trade, and has 
a great fair on St. Bartholomew's day, which is 
reſorted to by vaſt numbers of merchants and tra. 
ders from other parts of . as well as from 
Germany and Switzerland. The eye can here 
count all the original bleſſings beſtowed on hu- 
man kind, corn, wine, oil, and fruit; while not 
a hedge fails to afford perfume which fills the air 
with fragrance, from the ſweet 2 ee that, 
twiſting through it, lends a weak ſupport to the 
wild grapes, which, dangling in cluſters, invite 
ten thouſand birds, of every European ſpecies, to 
regale on their delicious ſweets. The rich ſcent 
of melons, at every cottage door, is another charm. 
ing proof of the climate's fertility and opu- 
Jence,— ; > 1 
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Where every ſenſe is loſt in every joy. 
The old church here, of mingled Gothic and 
Grecian architecture, is well entitled to notice, 
Here is a picture of the Iſraelites paſſing over the 
Red Sea, 7 Luca Giordana, Here are alſo ſome 
fingle figures of the prophets, heroes, and judges 
of the Old Teſtament, painted with great ſpirit, 
by Ciro Ferri. That of Gideon wringing the dev 
out of the fleece, glows with expreſſion, and 1s 
full of character. The theatre has fallen flown, 
but they are building anather, — 3 Roi 


8 1 3 
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Tuz CLE MAS c O. 


HES territory is fertile, healthy, and pleaſant 
though but of ſmall extent. It produce: 
corn, wine, and hemp, and contains, beſides, ſe 


veral little places, n 
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ie ſee | CREMA, a large fortified town, with a caſtle, 


| Mi- ſeated on the river Serio. It is. well-built and 
d ha handſome; and has a manufacture of linen cloth 
ch is and thread. The women of this town are famed 
d tra- for ſpinning and whitening. The Venetians have 
From been maſters of this town ever ſince the year 
here Hi | 


I 1428. 
le not | 
the air 
that, 
to the 
invite 
ies, to 
1 ſcent 
charms · 


1 opu-* 


. | — is — 8 
Tux POLESIN or ROVIGO. + 


THIS fertile diſtrict is a kind of peninſula, 
formed by the rivers Po, Adige, Tattaro, 


and twenty-five in breadth. It has been in the 


| 1500. The principal places it contains are, 
ic and HE, 


1 ROVIGO, the capital, ſeated on the river Adi- 

the WY getto. It is ſurrounded by a decayed wall, and 
10 Wt is but thinly peopled. It is thirty-two miles 
judges: ſouth-weſt of Venice. | 
39 vi ADRIA, or HApRLIA, a large ancient town on 
| and i the river Tattaro. It was anciently a very conſi- 


derable place, and gave name to the Adriatic. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubordinate to Ravenna, 
and is about thirty-two miles ſouth-weſt of Ve- 
nice. l | 1 


n flown, 


pleaſant, 
produces 
fades 5 ſe⸗ 
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and Caſtagnara. It is about fifty miles in length, 


poſleſſion of the Venetians ever fince the year 
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Piaviſalla. 
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Tinns iS one of: the richeſt: ſpots i in Italy, raking. 
its name from Treviſo, its 85 bl 


places i in it worth mentioning, are 


TREVISO, an ancient fortified town, wat a 
fort, on the river Site, where it unites with thi | 
Though old, it has ſome. good | 
houſes, and ſome noble families reſide in it, It 
is che ſec of a biſhop; - The Venetians have been 
maſters of it ver re the year 1388. 5 | Rs 3 


FELTRA, a. small epiſcopal city, ſited on- 
the mountains, about e miles north. ue 


N 


of VEE," 83 


BELLUNO, 2 fall, - puptives,” e 
city, pleaſantly feated on the river Piava. It 


gives name to a ſmall mountaitious tract which 


contains ſome iron mines. Its diſtance from Yes | 
nice is about forty miles, LARGE 


' BASSANO, a pretty large town, the inbabi. 


| rants of which afe dien . in filk manu. 


fackotes. 


* 


opDRRZ O, a \ Crnall t town on the river Monte 
gan, anclently : a : handſome . city. | 


COL ALTO, a ſmall town, giving name to al 
illuſtrious family, 


. fpearzIA 
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PATRIA D EL FRIULI, 


King, THIS territory is fituated on the moſt northerg, 
The verge of Italy, Partly by war, and partly by 
' * Wftceaty, it became the property of the republic of 
Venice in the fifteenth century; and, in the fix- 

vith a teench, a portion of it devolved to the houſe of Auſ- 
ch the Wl tria. The whole country, including the Auſtrian 
good and Venetian territories, is about fifty-two miles 
it. It in length, and forty-five in breadth. The moſt 
> been confiderable places belonging to the Venetians, 
in this territory, are, . Fu 
ted on UDINA, the capital, ſeated on the river La 
h- welt WW Roia. It was the reſidence of the patriarch of _ : 
Aquileia. The long conteſts between the houſe 
of Auſtria, and the republic of Venice, were ter- 
iſcopal i minated in 1751, by the pope's ſuppreſſing the pa- 
va. It uiarchate, and erecting two archbiſhopries from 
Which Wit; one in this city, and the other in that of Gortz 
om Ye: belonging to Auſtria, Every future archbiſho 
 * Wot Udina is to be the metropolitan of all the bi- 
48 ſhops in the Venetian territories, who were under 
inhabi- the patriarch. This city contains ſeveral palaces, 
| churches, convents, and hoſpitals ; a caſtle, a col- 


lege for law, and an academy for martial exer- 
elſes. It is ſeated about twenty miles weſt of | 


PLAMANOVA, fortified popylous town on 


tae river or canal La Roia, 1 
CAORLE, a ſmall epiſcopal town, ſeated in a 
laguna of the'gulph of Venice, '' © © 


' PORTENON, or PoRTENAU, a town ſeated 


on the river Noncello, | * 
C e +l N | | I TRIA, 
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5 HIS country was a part of the ancient Illyn. 
cum, but, being conquered by the Romans, 
between the firſt and ſecond Punic wars, was an. 
nexed to Italy. Its length 1s about ſixty miles, and 
its breadth thirty-five, being a kind of peninſul, 
on the Adriatic; belonging partly to the Auf. 
trians, and partly to the Venetians. Though 
mountainous, it is fruitful in wine and oil, but 
rhe air is found to be unhealthy, in conſequence 
of which it is but thinly inhabited. In the Vene. 
tian part of this territory, the following are the 
principal places ; e 


CAPO DE ISTRIA, anciently Jaftinopoli, 
from the emperor Juſtius, who founded or re. 
built it. It is a ſtrong town, ſeated on an ifland 
in the gulph, which is ſo near the continent, thut 
it is Joined to it by a bridge. It is an epiſcopil 
ſee, and the capital of Iſtria. Here are ſeveri 
convents, and anciently the town was ornament-· 
ed with two temples ; one dedicated to Pallas 

and the other to Cybele. e 


PARENZO, anciently Parentium, a ſmall epi- 
copal town with a good harbour. 


POL, formerly Pietus Julia, a ſmall epiſco 
pal town near the gulph; in which are to be 
ſeen ſome ruins of an amphitheatre, and a trium: 
_ phal arch, DO A a = 


Taz REPUBLIC or LUCCA. | 


Illyn. TH country, though ſmall, is a free and in- 


omans, dependent republic, ſituated on the coaſt of 
was an. Wl the Mediterranean; having the territory of Ge- 
les, and WW ncva on the weſt, the Modeneſe on the north, 
eninſul: and Tuſcany on the caſt. It is extremely fertile 
e Au. Wl and populous: © Ir is very pleaſant (ſays Mr. Ad- 
Thoug Wl diſon) to ſee how the ſmall territories of this 
oil, but WM © little republic are cultivated to the beſt advan- 
2quence Wi © tage; ſo that one cannot find the leaſt ſpot of 
e Vene: Wl © ground that is not made to contribute its ut- 


are the WH © moſt to the owner. In all the inhabitants there 

N « appears an air of chearfulneſs and plenty, not 
(often to be met in thoſe of the countries which 
fnopoli, lie about them.” af 
] or te. To this effect are the obſervations of Mrs. Pi- 
in iſland I 0zzi : That this fairy commonwealth ſhould fa 
ent, that WH long have maintained its independency, ſhe ſays, 
piſcopal is ſtrange; but Howell attributes her freedom to 
> ſeverd the active and induſtrious ſpirit of the inhabitants, 
nament- who, he ſays, reſemble a hive of bees, for order 
and for diligence. I never did ſee a place ſo po- 


5 Pallas, | i 
I bolous for the ſize of it: one is actually thronged 


nall epib 
5 larger, however, than Saliſbury, and prettier than 
Nortlrampton, the beauties of both which places 


1 epiſco- it unites, with all the charms peculiar to itſelf. 


re to be The territory claimed by this republic, and of 
a trium which no power dares attempt to diſpoſſeſs them, 


ſurrounded, and apparently fenced in on every 
ide, by the Apennines, as by a wall; that wall-2 


er wich vines; while the ſoft ſhadows, which 
Tal 155 
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running up and down the ſtreets of Lucca, though 
it is not a large place for a capital city. It is 


is, I ſuppoſe, about the ſize of Rutlandſhire ; 


hot one, on the ſouthern fide, and wholly planted 


fall 
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delight me. Here is much cheerfulneſs too; and 


now regularly ithplies; a feſtive ſhow: Pioxui 


eſtimated at one hufdfed and twenty thouſand; 
They are extremely Pn of the Tuſcans, by 
hom they are almof „3 


power being in the former, conſiſting of nine 
have apartments in the palace of the republic, 


ſenators, compoſe the great council. The title c 


192 B SK: 

fall upon the declivity of the mountains, make} 
it inexpreſſibly ptetty; and form, by the par. 
cular diſpoſition of their light and ſhadow; a yz 
riety which no other proſpect, ſo confined; can poſ 
fibly enjoy. Some writer calls it a ring upon the 
finger of the emperor; Either the word Liber 
has bewitched me; or I fee an air of plenty withonl 
inſolence, and buſineſs withour noife, that greatly 


gay good humour; but this is the feaſon of devo- 
tion at Lucca, and ih theſe countries the ideas of! 
devotion and diverflon ate fo blended; that all te. 
tigious worſhip feems connected with, and to me 


Tr. 1; 333. 


* 


The number of inhabitafits in this republic i 


t ſurtounded. 
In time of peace; the fotces amotint to abont 
fix hundred men; though upwards of thirty thou- 
fand of its inhabitants are capable bf bearing 
P : w 
This republic has a galfaloniete; which fig 
hifies a ſtandard-bearet : This was formerly the 


title of the N of Florence : he is like the 
doge at Venice aad 


— 


Genoa, but is only ſtiled er. 
cellenza, The government is veſted in two cou 
eits; of which one is called the council of. ſtats, 
afid the other the great council; the executive 


we 


. 


l 
members beſides the doge.: they eontinue on 
two months in office, and, during that time, 


and are maintained at the public expence. T0 
hundred and thirty nobles, and ten burghers, « 


the ſtare is La Sereniſſima Republica de * 


wal | L- U 0. a5: : | 193 "1 
od The annual revenue amounts to about eighty- five 
a v. thouſand pounds ſterling, © 
an pi: The whole territories of Lucca, ſays the abbẽ 
zon the WY Dupaty, contain eight ſquare leagues, in which a 
Liber | hundred and Twenty thouſand inhabitants endea- 
icon i voor, by not eating during one half the year, to 
ee lier out che remainder. This tree, planted, in a 
0j and fertile, but not extenſive, ſoil, has the misfor- 
f dero. dune too, tö have 7200 hundred devouring branches, 
dea of BY or two hundred noble families. The word Liber- 
- all 1e. 1 is inſcribed in golden letters on the gates of 
1 to me the city, and in all the corners of the ſtreets ; till 
Pinteti? by continually reading the word, the people have 
cat length imagined they poſſeſs the hung. The | 
ublie © privilege of oppreſſing on the one hand, and the | 
ouſant WM neceſſity of ſuffering oppreſſion on the other, is oY 
ans, by what is called here, as in all ariſtocracies, or 
s " Wl bundred-headed tyrannies, Liberty. If the hap- 
to abont Wl pineſs or miſery of a people is to be regulated by 
ty thou. population, by that ſtandard the people of Lucca " 
bearing Ml re happy; for the number of inhabitants here is | 
.-* i ſuch that the country cannot maintain them, I ; 
nich fg an of opinion, that either below or above a cer - 
\erly the tain degree of population, the wretchedneſs of a $ 
like the MY nation commences. S. ͤ | 
ated u. How different this account from the obſerva- 1 
o coul. tions of Addiſon, Mrs. Piozzi, and other travel. x 
of fta lers! We are inclined. to ſuppoſe that the abhẽ 0 
-vecutine bas conceived. certain prejudices againſt this mi- 
"of nic niature of a republic. Perhaps he may have re- 9 
aue on Ml eived improper treatment from individuals there, 1 
lat time, I and thence became diſguſted with the place, and 
republic its inhabitants. To ſhew our impartiality, how- | 
e. Two ever, we have faithfully given his declared ſenti e 
ghers, ments. The following remark of his ſeems tine x 
Fe title of i wred wich rancour: Yeſterday the ſenate of 
je Luca: Lucca remained aſſembled from five in the after- 

Thc noon till four in the morning. What was the mat- -4 
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die fut nine; vis Uhoteritly à Ronan colony, 


. 1 1 4 1 . = 


= In Aikunbf % grant by petifion wan ol | 
ſerjeant.  Dupaty's s Tr. 63. | 


10e, a ith, ths Erpel of the Fepblicur 


It is delighefully firvared in a plain, rerminutit 
in eminences; And beautifully Uiverfified Wi 
Vineyards, viltages, and furnimer-houſes: Te 
'town is About threr Italfan miles in eircumferenet, 
and well fortified. The number of its inhdbjant 
3 dbvur forty choufand. The walls afford ve 
leafarit walks, being planted with 10 ws: öf tr6, 
houfes are well built, and the ſtreets are ron 
And well paved. Lora is othafhented with ſtatt 
17 chvrehes, ard is r for its Fachedra, 
dedicated to St. Martin. The palace af the ke. 
public, Whete the Galfalon mere ere refides with his 
N is handſome, And d the Arſenal is cn 
Pable of furnifhirig twenty⸗ five thoufand men wich 
"artns. Travellers are bl ed to leave theit arm 
"at the gate df the City, no _ being p permitted 
even to wear à fword init. It is the ſee of abi. 
Thop, immechtately fubject to the pope, who öff. 
ciates in the tote ôf -an *#tchbiſhop, Here an 
conſiderable mahufatctures in ſilk, gold, and f. 
ver ſtuffs, antkethe oil tnacle in Lücea is fuld tw be 
fuperior to any that is 'pfotſuced in Italy. The 
young'womnen here are not ſo coſely corifined's 
they are in many other Roman'catholic ſtates, bit 
are frequently 12 In the ſtrests and church 
We Engliſh, fays Mrs. Piozzi, drefs our cle. 
men in Plack, and ꝑo ourſelves to the t! 
colours: chete matters are reverfed; the dhurt 

at nden looked Hike a flower⸗garden, ſo gil 
adorned were the prieſts, confräries, Ke. Ahe 
the opera- houſe at * 4 bad more the air off 
Funeral, every body being Ureſſed in black:! 
eltcumirmee I Rad ewe meaning of, 


reminds 


* u 0&4  * 


reminded that ſuch was once the emulation of 
finery, among the perſons of faſhion in this city, 
that it was found convenient do reſtrain the ſpirit | 
of expence, by obliging them to wear conſtant. 
olony, mourning. A muſlin handkerchief, folded in a 
nutig moſt becoming manner, is the head-dreſs of the 
| Wi peaſant laſſes among the Luccheſe; they put ig 
The on like a turban, and button their gawns cloſe, 
erence, WI with long ſleeves 4 la Scuqarde; but it is often 
witant Wl made of a ſtiff brocaded filk, and green lapels, 
rd'vay e with cuffs of the ſame colour: por da they wear 
f Trees, N any bats at all, to defend them from a ſun which 
e bros WI matures the fig, and ripens the vine; but which, 
ch Ran by the ſame exceſs of pawer, exalts the venom of 
chef, Wl the viper, and gives the ſcarpign means to keep 
the te- me in perpetual torture, for fear of his poiſon, 
with his Rn Bb: Is ls nds; 2 bagel 
1'is 0. How contradictory are the two following artis 
nen wich cles! But, for the reaſons already aſſigned, we 
eir aro; are much inclined to believe the lady: . 
The Luccheſe peaſants kill each other on the 
ſligheſt quarrel; daggers are drawn for an abufye 
| word. Diſputes are not tedious with ſuch argu- 
ments. The vicinity of the mountains, the little 
diſtance of the neighbouring ſtates, and the want 
of a proper adminiſtration of juſtice, maintain 
among the people the ſpirit of duelling and aſlſaſ- 


ſination. Dupaty's Tr. 66. +." Be 
Now hear the other fide ;—In the territory of 
Lucca, no man has been murdered during the life 
or memory of any of its peaceful inhabitants ; 
where one robbery alone has been committed for 
lixteen years; and the thief hanged by a Floren- 
tine executioner, borrowed for the purpoſe, no 
Luccheſe being able or willing to undertake i 
horrible an office. Piozzi's Tr. i. 338. = 
Beſides this city, there are almott one hundred 
and fifty ſmall towns and villages in this diminu- 


a 


tive republic. 
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orange trees No country has greater plantations 
immenſe numbers of ſilk-worins; enabling ole] in 
habitants to manufacture the richeſt filks. The 


I his territory alſo | cont corn, rice, ſaffron, 


late. and quickſilver. 


part of the Mediterranean ly ing between Tuſcany, 


8 Naples, and the iſlands of . Sardinia, and 
Corſica. 


fore the birth of Chriſt, The Oftragoths became 


Tux GRAND DUCHY: or TUSCANY. 
THIS duchy! is furrbilped by a part of the Me. 


diterrancan, called here the Tuſcan Sea; the 
Ecclefiaſtical State; the duchy of Modena; and 
the republic of Lucca. Its Regen is about one 
hundred miles, and its breadth almoſt as much. 
The great variety of inountains and vallies, plains, 
and riſing grounds, renders the country extreme. 
ly pleaſant. Both the hills and dales are covered 
with vines, olives, citron, fig, lemon, and 


of mulberry- trees, the leaves of which ſupport 


mountains yield copper, iron, alum, &c. and 
ſome quarries, of the fineſt marble and porphyry, 


wool, flax, hemp, honey, wax, rich paſtures, 
ſalt pits, ſulphur, alabaſter, borax, lapis lazuli, 
amethyſts, cornelians, jaſpers, cryſtals, black 
4 "he air at ſeveral places, 

as Piſa, Volterra, Chiuſi, and Maſſa, i is unhealty, 
on account of the fens, &c. 
Of the rivers which water Tuſcany, the Arno 
is the principal: it has its ſource in the Apennine 
mountains, in the territory of F lorence, and after 
receiving the Siera, Piſa, and Elfa, is received 
by the ſea below. Piſa. The Tuſcan ſea is that 


the territories of the "pope, the kingdom of 


This e fell under the Sominides! of wha 
Romans, about four hundred and fifty years be- 


maſters 


Wok cd TE WEE Þ 
maſters of it in the fifth century, and after them 
the Lombards, who were expelled by Charle 
Vo! magne, in 800, when at became ſubje& to the 
4.4 German emperors, who appointed governors over 
Me. it. At length the cities of Florence, Piſa, ' Sien- 
3 the na, and ſome others, during the gontentions with 
; and the pope and the emperor, and their adherents, 
t one withdrew themſelves from the dominions of both, 
nuch. and formed ſeparate commonwealths. In that of 
lains, Florence, John de Medicis was ſo much eſteemed 
reme- by his countrymen, that they inveſted him with 
zvered WM ſovereign power Pope Pius V. conferred the 
„ and title of Grand Duke on Coſmo de Medicis, in — 
tations Wl 1570, in whoſe family the duchy contigued till 
upport 1737, when Gaſton de Medicis died without ifſue.” 
the in The duchy was then transferred to the duke of 
The Lorrain, in lieu of the duchy of Lorrain, which 
c. and he had given vp ro Frangſge.. 
rphyry. The grand-duke is a ſovereign prince, abſolute - 
ſaffron, WW in his dominions, and has an annual revenue of [ 
aſtures, about five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; a- | 
lazuli, riſing principally from the tenths of all eſtates that 1 
black are {old or alienated, the ground-rents of the 19 
places, houſes in Leghorn, and the duties on almoſt all = 
healthy, manner of proviſions. The ſtanding forces of the 1 
_ - Wl grand-duke conſiſt of three regiments of foot, MN 
ae Arno Wl and two of dragoons; and his marine of a few 1 
 perinine galleys and galeaſſes; but, on emergent occaſions, a: 
ind after Wl 1t is fajd he can bring thirty thouſand men into | $| 
received the field, and increaſe his marine to twenty men 
OT of war, ©. 5 ET 7 CO bee as”, 7 Ot, 
Cuſcany, Wl The only order of knighthood in this duchy, 
:dom of WM is that of St. Stephen, inſtituted by Coſmo 1. in | 
nia, and Wl 1554, and ratified in 1561, under pope Pius IV. | 
1 The grand-duke is always grand-maſter, and tge 


n of the chief refidence of the knights is at Piſa. They 
years be- WF ere diſtributed into three claſſes. 1. The Cava- 
s became lieri della Giuſtitia, wha, to be admitted, muſt 


maſters prove 
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ki. Engliſh miles in. circumference within the walls, 
| containing: about n ta 


| Hgnal ſervices, ot only by the favour of the grand. 
: duke. 3. The Car alieri de Commanderie, ae 
2 | 

-" commanderie, to which they engage themſelvey | 
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maſter, and engage themſelves to ſerve in war 


; municate with each other by four ſtone bri dges; | 


dur and magpificence of the city. Florence, 


* 


prove their nobility, ſwear allegiance to the gradds | 


_=_ the Infidels. 2. The Cavalieri della 
ratia, Who are honoured with knightbood for 


hoſe who have fortunes to enable them to found 


before their admittance ; and which at their dea 
belongs to the order. The badge is an octangu- 
lar red croſs, e a 9 | qa worn on Thy 3 
breaſt. | "OG . RY 4 f | 
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_ dually riſe, and at laſt unite with the mountains 
called the Apenniges. Ir gives name to a diſtrid | 
. which, is extremely populous and beautiful, The 
Arno divides the City into two parts, which com- 


two of which ate perfectly anſwerable to the gran | 
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Dr. Moore has very accurately deſcribed this 
city. Florence, ſays he, is, unqueſtionably, a 
very beautiful city. Independent of the churches 
and palaces, ſome of which are very magnificent, 
the architecture of the houſes in general is in a 
good taſte, the ſtreets are remarkably clean, and 7 
paved with large broad ſtones, chiſelled ſo as to | 
prevent the horſes from fliding. The four. | 
bridges of this city are in fight of each other. , || 
That called the Ponte della T'tinita, is uncom- BY 
monly elegant. It is built entirely of white 
marble, and ornamented with four beautiful 
ſtatues, repreſenting the Four Seaſons. The 
| quays, the buildings on each ſide, and the 

bridges, render that part of - Florence through 

which the river runs, by far the fineſt. The ſame 
is the caſe at Paris; and it happens fortunately for 
thoſe two cities, that thoſe parts are almoſt con- 

ſtantly before the eye, on account of the neceſſity 

people are continually under of paſſing and re- | 
paſſing 'thoſe bridges; whereas, in London, 
"whoſe river and bridges are far ſuperior to any in 
France or Italy, people may live whole ſeaſons, 
attend all the public amuſements, and drive every 
day from one end of the town to the other, wich- 

out ever ſeeing the Thames or the bridges, un- : 
| leſs they go on purpoſe. For this reaſon, whea 
a foreigner is aſked, which he thinks the fineſt 
eity, Paris or London? the moment Paris is men- 
"tioned, the Louvre, and that ſtriking part which 

is ſituated between the Pont Royal and Pont 
Neuf, preſents itſelf to his imagination. He can 
recollect no part of London equal in magnificence 

do this; and, ten to one, if he decides directly, | 
it will be in favour of Paris: but if he takes a l 
little more time, and compares the two capitals, i 
ſtreet by ſtreet, ſquare by ſquare, and bridge | 
with bridge, he will probably be of a different 1 
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ſtreets, ſquares, and fronts of the palaces att 


them by the beſt modern maſters, Michael An- 


ſpirit for commerce and for the fine arts; two 
things which are not always united. Some of the 


One of them, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, built that noble fabric, which, from the 
expence of this building, which was immediate. 


tinued, ever ſince, to be the reſidence of the ſo- 


fummit there is a kind of fort, called Belvedere. 


you have a complete view of the city of Florence 
and the beauteous Vale of Arno, in the middle of 


opinion. The number of inhabitants in Florene, | 
is calculated by ſome at eighty thouſand, The 


adorned with a great number of ſtatues ; ſome of 


gelo, Bandinelli, Donatello, Giovanni di Bologna, 
Benvenuto Cellini, and others. A taſte for the 
arts muſt be kept alive, independent almoſt of 
any other encouragement, in a city where ſo many 
ſpecimens are continually before the eyes of the 
inhabitants. There are towns in Europe, where 
ſtatues, expoſed night and day within the reach 
of the common people, would run a great riſque 
of being disfigured and mutilated; here they ar 
as ſafe as if they were ſhut up in the great duke; 
gallery. | „ 
Florence has been equally diſtinguiſhed by; 


Florentine merchants formerly were men of val 
wealth, and lived in a moſt magnificent manner, 


name of its founder, is ſtill called the Palazzo 
Pitti. The man was ruined by the prodigious 
ly purchafed by the Medici family, and has con- 


vereigns. The gardens belonging to this palace 
are on the declivity of an eminence. On the 


From this, and from ſome of the higher walks, 


£9” frnka oawwb 1 


which it ſtands. The proſpect is bounded l 
every ſide by an amphitheatre of fertile hilly 
adorned with country-houſes and gardens, © In 0 
part of Italy, that I have ſeen, are there ſo 110 
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contentment: the natural beauty 


very pictureſque manner. 
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villas, belonging to private perſans, as in the 
neighbourhood of this city ; the habirations of 
the peaſants, likewiſe, ſeem much more neat and 
commodious. The country all around is divided 
into ſmall farms, with a neat farm-houſe on each: 
Tuſcany produces a conſiderable quantity of corn, 
as well as excellent wine, and great quantities of 
filk, The peaſants have a look of health and 
of the Italian 
countenance not being diſgraced by dirt, or de- 
formed by mifery, the women -1n this country 
ſeem handiomer, and are, in reality, more bloom- 
ing, than in other parts of Italy. When at work,; 
or when they bring their goods to market, their 


hair is confined by a filk net, which is alſo much 


worn at Naples; but on holidays they dreſs in 4 
They do not wear 
gowns, but a. kind of jacket without ſleeves: 
They have no other covering for the upper part 
of the arm than their ſhift ſleeves, which are tied 
with ribband. Their petticoats are generally of 
a ſcarlet colour. They wear ear- rings and neck- 
laces. Their hair is adjuſted in a becoming man- 
ner, and adorned with flowers. Above one ear 
they fix a little ſtraw hat; and, on the whole, 
have a more gay, ſmart, coquettiſh air, than _ 
country-girls I ever ſaw. Moore's Tr. ii. 358. 
This city is decorated with one hundred and 


| fifty churches, eighty-nine convents, eighteen 


balls for merchants, ſeventy-two courts of juſtice, 
twenty-two hoſpitals, fix obeliſks, two pyramids, 
ſeven fountains, ſeventeen ſquares, and one hun- 
dred and ſixty public ſtatues. The Palazzo Pitti, 
{o called from the family to which it firſt belonged, 
has 4 garden three miles in circumference, and 
contains, among. its other embelliſhments, a 
large fountain, with a- Neptune in the middle, 
larger than life; a ſhell of Egyptian granate, 
thirty-ſix feet in circumference; ſtatues of the 
| =o. + Ganges, 
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opinion. The number of inhabitants in Florence 
is calculated by ſome at eighty thouſand, The 
ſtreets, ſquares, and fronts of the palaces are 
adorned with a great number of ſtatues ; ſome of 
them by the beſt modern maſters, Michael An- 
gelo, Bandinelli, Donatello, Giovanni di Bologna, 


Benvenuto Cellini, and others. A taſte for the 


arts muſt be kept alive, independent almoſt of 


any other encouragement, in a city where ſo many 


ſpecimens are continually before the eyes of the 


inhabitants. There are towns in Europe, where 


ſtatues, expoſed night and day within the reach 
of the common people, would run a great riſque 
of being disfigured and murilated ; here they are 
as ſafe as if they were ſhut up in the great duke's 
gallery. 2000 4 

Florence has been equally diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſpirit for commerce and for the fine arts; two 
things which are not always united. Some of the 
Florentine merchants formerly were men of vaſt 


wealth, and lived in a moſt magnificent manner, - 


One of them, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, built that noble fabric, which, from the 
name of its founder, is ſtill called the Palazzo 


Pitti. The man was ruined by the prodigious 


expence of this building, which was immediate- 
ly purchafed by the Medici family, and has con- 


| tinued, ever ſince, to be the reſidence of the ſo | 
vereigns. The gardens belonging to this palace 


are on the declivity of an eminence, On the 
fummit there is a kind of fort, called Belvedere. 


From this, and from ſome of the higher walks, 


you have a complete view of the city'of Florence, 


and the beauteous Vale of Arno, in the middle of 


which it ſtands. The proſpect is bounded on 


every ſide by an amphitheatre of fertile hills, 


adorned with country-houſes and gardens. In no 


part of Italy, that I have ſeen, are there ſo man 


villas, 
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villas, belonging to private perſans, as in the 
neighbourhood of this city ; the habirations of 
the peaſants, likewiſe, ſeem much more neat and 
commodious. The country all around is divided 
into ſmall farms, with a neat farm-houſe on each. 
Tuſcany produces a conſiderable quantity of corn, 
as well as excellent wine, and great quantities of 
filk, The peaſants have a look of health and 
contentment : the natural beauty of the Italian 
countenance not being diſgraced by dirt, or de- 
formed by miſery, the women in this country 
ſeem handſomer, and are, in reality, more bloom- 
ing, than in other parts of Italy. When at work, 
or when they bring their goods to market, their 
hair is confined by a filk net, which is alſo much 
worn at Naples; but on holidays they dreſs in a. 
very pictureſque manner. They do not wear 
gowns, but a. kind of jacket without ſleeves: 
They have no other covering for the upper part 
of the arm than their ſhift ſleeves, which are tied 
with ribband. Their petticoats are generally of 
a ſcarlet colour. They wear ear- rings and neck- - 
laces. Their hair is adjuſted in a becoming man- 
ner, and adorned. with flowers. Above one eat 
they fix a little ſtraw hat; and, on the whole, 
have a more gay, ſmart, coquettiſh air, than any 
country-girls I ever ſaw. Moore's Tr. ii. 358. 
This city is decorated with one hundred and 
fifty churches, eighty-nine conyents, eighteen 
balls for merchants, ſeventy- two courts of juſtice, 
twenty-two hoſpitals, fix obeliſks, two pyramids, 
ſeven fountains, ſeventeen ſquares, and one hun- 
dred and ſixty public ſtatues. The Palazzo Pitti, 
| focalled from the family to which it firſt belonged, 
has a garden three miles in circumference, and 
contains, among its other embelliſhments, a 
large fountain, with a- Neptune in the middle, 
larger than life; a ſhell of Egyptian granate, 
thirty-ſix feet in circumference; ſtatues of the 
1 We Ganges, 
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Ganges, Nile, and Euphrates, are repreſented in 
a ſitting poſture, pouring water into the ſhell. 
Eſpaliers of oranges, jeſſamine, lemon, and 
pomegranate-trees, every where exhilarate the 
ſenſes. . 1 CON TT i 
The cathedral is a very magnificent edifice; 
the whole outſide being poliſhed marble, enriched 
with the moſt excellent architecture and ſculp. 
ture; and from the ball, over the cupola, a de- 
lightful  proſpe&t is commanded of all the 
churches, palaces, monaſteries, &c. within the 
walls, and of near two thouſand villas or ſeats 
without. The upper paintings of this church 
repreſent heaven, and the lower parts the infer- 
nal abodes. The pillars are intermixed with ſta | 
tues of the twelve apoſtles, in white marble. Ar 
a little diſtance from the church ſtands a ſquare | 
tower, compoſed of black, white, and red mar- 
ble; on which are erected a great number of fine 
ſtatues. The height of this tower is two hundred 
and eighty-eight feet. St. John's church is orna- 
mented with three brazen gates, ſculptured with 
ſuch admirable art, that Michael Angelo, en- 
raptured at the fight of them, ſaid, * they de- 
ſerved to be the gates of heaven.” The pavement. 
of this church is inlaid ; and, on one fide, repre- 
ſents the ſun, and the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. 
Here is an academy for the improvement of the 
Tuſcan language, called Della Cruſca, another 
for agriculture, and another for riding. 
' The principal trade here, excluſive of the wine, 
oil, fruits, and other produce of the _ 
confiſts in raw filks, and gold and filyer ſtuffs. 


The nobility do not confider it as a degradation to ons 
be concerned in trade; for they even fell their Wr 
wine by retail, but do not permit it to be drank rg 
in their houſes. This city is not fortified ; but, I de 
on the fide of the Arno, it has a good citadel, | "Lag 
called St. Giovanni. In the road from this city * 


0; 
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to Sienlia, many remains of the ancient Vio Caſ- 
ſio are to be ſeen. / . 
A few years ago there were four academies at 
Florence ; they produced nothing ; they were four 
academies. The grand duke Leopold (now em- 
peror of Germany) united them in one, under the 
title of the Florentine Academy ; but he has in 
vain created two hundred places, unleſs he could 
have created at the ſame time two hundred men 
of abilities. T he conſtitution of the academy is 


; not calculated to give birth to great talents, ſtill 
A leſs to make them productive; for it is monar- 
h chical. It has a perpetual preſident nominated 


by the prince, two ſecretaries nominated by the 
prince, and two cenſors likewiſe nominated by 
the prince. A democracy alone is ſuited to an 
ꝛcademy, becauſe liberty alone is favourable to 
talents. They have two meetings weekly, which 
are public. The members open the aſſembly, 
4 alternately, by a diſcourſe, the ſubject of which 
they are at liberty to chuſe. The ſecretary then 
þ invites the other academicians to read, and even 
ſtrangers. 


Leopold began by ſimplifying the civil, * 


e· 
. mitigating the criminal code. Blood has not ; 
5 been ſned on a ſcaffold in Tuſcany for theſe ten 
0 years. This mitigation of the 75 2 has ſoftened 
ke the manners of the people. Attrocious crimes 
* are become rare, ſince barbarous puniſhments 
have been baniſhed. | 

je, The famous gallery here contains a collection 
r of pictures, ſtatues, &c. by far the moſt valuable 
5 now in the world. Beſides the gallery and Tri- 
to . duna, here is the cabinet of arts, of aſtronomy, 
eir of natural hiſtory, of medals, of porcelaine, of 
nk antiquities, and the ſaloon of the hermaphro- 
ut, dite; fo called from a ſtatue which divides the 
el, aimiration of the amateurs with that in the 


Borgheſe villa at Rome. The excellence of the 
D d 2 execu- 
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Angelo, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, and others, Med 


added lately, which vie with the fineſt in this 


lery of Florence, he anſwered, ** I have no time 


execution is diſgraced by the vileneſs of the ſub. : God 
ject. It is ſurpriſing how the Greeks and Romans deſt 
could take pleaſure in ſuch unnatural figures: in gard 


this particular, their taſte ſeems to have been as 1 
depraved, as, in general, it was elegant and re- this 
fined. In this room there is a collection of draw. an e 
ings by ſome of the greateſt maſters, Michael WW folic 


There is, in particular, a ſketch of the Laſt * 
1 by Michael Angelo, ſaid by ſome to with 
e deſigned with more judgment, than the fa. ſome 
mous picture on the ſame: ſubject in Sixtus the the 
Fourth's chapel in the Vatican. The large room thou 
called the gallery of portraits, is not the leaſt cu- has e 
rious in this vaſt muſeum; e chan 
Tr contains the portraits, all executed by them. ench 
?kves, of the moſt eminent painters who have in th 
flouriſhed in Europe during the three laſt centu- you 


ries, They amount to above two hundred ; thoſe beau 
of Reubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, and Guido, licate 
were formerly the moſt eſteemed: two have been 


collection, thoſe of Mengs, and Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds. The portrait of Raphael ſeems to have 
been done when he was young; it is not equal to 
any of the above. ZI Te es 
| Batoni, at Rome, ſays Archenholtz, was re- 
queſted to ſend his but that artiſt will not work 
without money. On my expreſſing to him my 
ſurpriſe at not having ſeen his portrait in the gal- 


« for ſuch work; if they will pay me, it ſhall be 
c done,” Archenhollz's Tr. i. 1534. 
Ladies who have been ſome time at Rome and 
Florence, particularly thoſe who affect a taſte for 
vertu, acquire an intrepidity and cool minuteneſs, 
in examining. and criticiſing naked figures, which 
is unknown to thoſe who have never paſſed the 
Alps, There is ſomething in the figure of 605 
N 5 * 3 
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God of Gardens, which is apt to alarm the mo- 


deſty of a novice; but ſome female dilitantes re- 
ard it no more than a ſtraw. 5 
To criticiſe on all the pictures and ſtatues in 
this place, or even to enumerate them, would be 
an endleſs taſæ; but we cannot avoid giving the 


following animated deſcription of the Venus de 
Medicis: 5 


Jam now fitting before this wonderful ſtatue, 
with my pen in my hand. Figure to yourſelf 
ſomething a thouſand times more beautiful than 
the moſt beautiful object you have ever ſeen, a 
thouſand times more touching than any thing that 
has ever touched you, a thouſand times more en- 
chanting than all by which you have ever been 
enchanted :; ſuch is the Venus de Medicis. For 
in this Venus, every part is Venus. Every thing 


| you can diſtinguiſh in this perfect pattern of 


beauty is a grace. The whole ſurface of that de- 
licate body appears to be blooming with youth, 
and ſparkling with divinity. . „„ 
Do not imagine that I exaggerate; I am not 
hurried away by the enthufiaſm of admiration. 
Contemplate that divine face! Does not luxurious 
pleaſure breathe in every feature ; as every leaf 
of a roſe exhales the delicious perfume of the 
flower. How does the eye loſe itſelf in a labyrinth 
of beauties, and wander, or rather glide, from 
beauty ro beauty, from - grace to grace, - from 
charm to charm, following an outline the moſt 
fugitive, from the ſummit of that more than hu- 
man brow, to the extremity of that divine foot: 
unable to prefer, unable to dwell on any part; 
It dares not reſt upon thoſe fingers, they are ſo de- 
cate; it dares not repoſe upon that boſom, it is 
ſo pure! | HED | ED 

What ſenſes, you exclaim, but muſt be all on 
fire at fight of the Veuus de Medicis !—thoſe 
of every man of real ſenſibility. She touches, 
— Ee | | the 


\ 
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| ſhe moves, ſhe warms ; but ſhe does not inflame:; 
She inſpires the heart with that ſoft tenderneſs, 
| | pure from every groſſer defire, which is ſo de. 
liciouſly felt at the firſt birth of love 
But Venus, you ſay, is naked. Are you then 
inſenſible to that divine air of celeſtial modeſty } 
With what thought is Venus occupied? She is 
not thinking: Venus only fees. 
Aso pleafing is that gentle inclination of the 
1 body! With what grace does that timid foot con- 
ceal itſelf beneath that beauteous knee Venus 

ſtands on the ground; but ſeems not to be ſup- 
ported by it. „ 2 
By inceſſantly contemplating this ſtatue, l 
ſometimes am ready to imagine I ſee the goddeſs 
herſelf, and feel I know not what embarraſſment, 
It has been ſaid, that there is ſomething of wo- 
man in every thing we admire; it may be ſaid, 
that there is ſomething of the Venus de Medicis 
in every thing that charms. Dupaty's Tr. 91, 

Dr. Moore mentions this celebrated work with 
leſs rapture than the abbe Dupaty : I would, ſays 
he, moſt willingly pay the poor tribute of my 
praiſe to that charming figure known by the name 
of Venus de Medicis. Yet, in the midſt of all 
my admiration, I confeſs 1 do not think her equal 
to her brother Apollo in the Vatican, In that 
ſublime figure, to the moſt perfect features and 
' proportions, is joined an air which ſeems. more 
than human. The Medicean Venus is unqueſ. 
tionably a perſect model of female beauty; but 
while Apollo appears more than a man, the Ve- 
nus ſeems preciſely a beautiful woman. Moores 
„ Ra, 1 i 
Society ſeems to be on an eaſy and agreeable 
footing in Florence. Beſides the converſazionis 
which they have here, as in other tons of Italy, 
a number of the nobility meet every day at 2 
houſe called the Caſino. This ſociety is 8 

1 | „ 
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much unlike the clubs in London. The mem- 
hers are elected by ballot. They meet at no par- 

| ticular hour, but go when they pleaſe. They 


verſe the whole evening, as they think proper. 
They are ſerved with tea, coffee, lemonade, ices, 
or what other refreſhments they chooſe; and each 


well as men, are admitted members. | 
The company of both ſexes behave-with more 
frankneſs and familiarity to ſtrangers, as well as 
to each other, than is cuſtomary in public aſſem- 
blies in other parts of Italy. ar 
The opera at Florence is a place where the peo- 
ple of quality pay and receive viſits, and converſe 
as freely as at the Caſino above mentioned. This 
occaſions a continual paſting and repaſſing to and 


party of cards formed; it is then looked on as a 
piece of ill manners to diſturb the players. 


ſome, other towns in Italy, little attention is paid 
to the muſic by the company in the boxes, except 
at a new opera, or during ſome favourite air. But 
the dancers command a general attention: as foon 
as they begin, converſation ceaſes ; even the card- 
players lay down their cards, and fix their eyes on 
the ballette. Yet the excellence of Italian danc- 
ing ſeems to conſiſt in feats of ſtrength, and a 
kind of jerking agility, more than in graceful 
movement. There is a continual conteſt among 
the performers who ſhall ſpring higheſt. You ſee 
here none of the ſprightly, alluring gaiety of the 
French comic dancers, nor of the graceful atti- 
tudes, and ſmooth, flowing motions of the per- 
formers in the ſerious opers at Paris. It is ſur- 
prifing, that a people of ſuch taſte and ſenſibility 
« the Italians, ſhould prefer a parcel of athletic 
lumpers to elegant dancers. On the evenings on 


lay at billiards, cards, and other games, or con- 


perſon pays for what he calls for. Women, as 


from the boxes, except in thoſe where there is a 


Hence, it appears, that, in this city, as in 


which 
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which there is no opera, it is uſual for the genteel 
company to drive to a public walk immediate] 
- without the city, where they remain till it begins 
to grow duſkiſh, ney riot bees ho ol 
Mrs. Piozzi gives a pleaſing picture of the con- 
deſcenſion of one of the dignatories of the papal 
church. Here, ſays ſhe, 1 had the honour of 
being introduced to cardinal Corfini, who put me 


a little out of countenance, by ſaying ſuddenly, * 
46 Well, madam, you never ſaw one of us red- jk 
© legged: partridges before, I believe; but you 95 
« are going to Rome, I hear, where you'll find, nort! 
e ſuch fellows as me no rarities.” The truth is, hs 
J had ſeen the amiable prince d'Orini at Milan, A. 


who was a cardinal ; and who had taken delight ancie 
in ſhewing me great civilities: nothing ever 
ſtruck me more than his abrupt entrance one ora 
night at our houſe, when we had a little mufic; ena. 
and every one ſtood up the moment he appeared: 
the prince, however, walked forward to the 
| harpfichord, and bleſſed my huſband in a manner 
the moſt graceful and affecting: then fate the 
amuſement out, and returned the next morning to 
breakfaſt with us, when he indulged us with two 


hours converſation at leaſt ; adding the kindeſt FI 
and moſt preſſing invitations to his country feat twely 
among the mountains of Brianza, when we ſhould a pla 
return from our tour of Italy in Spring, 1786, detwe 


Florence, therefore, was not the firſt place that 


( 
ſhewed me a cardinal. Prozzr's Tr. i. 283. = 
To convey an idea of the climate in Florence, demy 
we ſhall quote a few lines from the ſame inge* Wl was d. 
nious female. It is no wonder that fruits ſhould Bi ſor Dr 
mature in ſuch a ſun as this; which, to give 4 Wl the be 
zuſt notion of 4ts penetrating fire, I will take | 
leave to tell my countrywomen is ſa, violent, that PE 
I uſe no other method of heating the - pinching: . ch 
irons to curl my hair, than that of putting them Sg 
6 


out at a ſouth window, with the handles ſhut © 


— 
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and the glaſſes darkened to keep us from being 
actually fired in his beams. They told us; how- 
ever, at Milan and Venice, that hits was the 
cooleſt place to paſs the Summer in; the Apennine 
mountains ſhading us from the heat, which they 
confeſſed to be intolerable with them, Piozzj's 
FLARES I EEE oe ore 
St. John the Baptiſt is the tutelaty faint of this 
city, and on the 24th of June all poſſible rejoi- 
cings are made: Florence is about fifty miles 
ſouth of Bologna, and one hundred and twenty 
north-weſt of Rome. „%%% Ä 
AREZ ZO, formerly Aretium; one of the twelve 
ancient cities of Etruria. It is ſeated on a dèecli- 
vity in the midſt of a fertile plain, and is the ſee 
of a biſhop; It is famed for giving birth to Mæ- 
cenas, Auguſtus's favourite, and the great patron 
of learned men; Guido Atetini, an eminent phy=- _ 
hician 3 and Peter Atetini, the ſatyriſt and poet. 


 CORTONA, allo one of the twelve ancient ei- 
ties of Etruria, a ſmall. handſome epiſcopal city, 
leated near the confines of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 


 FIESOLA; once a famed city; and one of the 
twelve of Etrutia, has a ſtately abbey, but is now 
a place of no great importance; It is ſituated 
between Pratolino, and the city of Florence. . 1 
PISTOIA, anciently Piſſoria, a conſiderable = 
epiſcopal town on the river Stella. It has ai aca». 11 
demy of ſciences, eſtabliſhed in 1745. Catiline —_ 
Was defeated here. The environs are remarkable WA | 
or producing large water-melons; reputed to be „ 
JJ ̃ͤTTXͥ( oor 
PES CIA, a pretty large town, having ſeve- 
ral churches and convents, and an hoſpital. It is 
56508 in a fertile ſpot, on a river of the fame 
ame + 1 8 N 2 | 
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. three bridges over it: that 1 in the middle conſiſts | 


ate 1 T A 1 1. 


PRATA, a finall town, though ti ſee. of 2 


| biſhop. 3 


FLORENZUOLA, a mall town faked: b. 1 
valley, near the Apennine mountains. Between this 
lace and Scarperia, a very lofty mountain rears | 
ts head, which cannot be paſſed without ſome | 
apprehenſion of danger; the road being narrow, 
and having a dena! abyſs on one fide of it 


SCARPERIA, a NOS; town celebrated | or rin 
cutlery ware. 


8 


PISA, the capital of Piſano, an ancient fits | 


. handſome city on each fide of the Arno.,, Even | 


in Strabo's time it was a very important maritime 
city: it was then ſituated on the ſea, which has 
ſince receded. It was a celebrated republic, but 


was firſt ſubdued by the duke of Milan, and af- 
terwards by the Florentines, in 1406. Before it 
loſt its immunities, it is ſaid to have had one 


hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants, but now 


it has not above en thouſand. Its territory 


rs very fruitful, abounding in corn, wine, fruit, 
and fine cattle ; and yields excellent marble, ala- 
baſter, lapis lazuli, ultramarine, vitriol, and falt, 

Piſa, ſays Archenholtz, cannot be ſcen without 


emotion: A city ſo ancient, once opulent, pow- 
_ erful, and populous, now ſunk ſo deep as to be- 
| come a poor provincial town, The circumferenco- 
of this city is very conſiderable, and now occu- 
pies as much ground as it did when it was the 


the ſeat of a flouriſhing and warlike common : 
wealth: but the ſtreets are empty and deſolate, 
and many of them are overgrown with. grals. | 
This want of population cauſes ſeveral hundred 
of the houſes to be uninhabited. | Archenboltz's Tr. 
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The Arno paſſes through Piſa, where there are | 


of 


* 


of marble, on which the inhabitants had an an- 
nmual mock fight; but that practice is now diſcon- 
tinued by order of the grand duke. The houſes 


well paved. The univerſity is well endowed, and 


louriſhing ſtate. The exchange, which is a 
handſome ſtructure, is but little frequented. This 


cathedral is a magnificent ſtructure, and contains 
a great number of excellent paintings and other 
curioſities z its brazen gates, carved or partly car- 
ved by John of Bologna, are wonderful. The 
baptiſtry, a very large and beautiful edifice, is 


and in duration, ſurpaſſes that near Milan, though 
the repetitions are not quite ſo diſtinct. Near the 


Campo Santo, the holy church-yard, and in that 
the famous leaning tower; the inclination of 


owing to quick-lime mixed among the earth, va- 
niſhes every veſtige, every trace of the human be- 
ing. | | 1 


have one of the thorns of the crown which was 
placed on our Saviour's head. The city is encom- 
paſſed by a moat and walls, and defended by an 
old caſtle and large fort; but its citadel is a mo- 


large, contains a great number of curious plants 
and vegetables, and is decorated with water- 
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are well built, and the ſtreets regular, broad, and 


has able profeſſors, but is far from being in a 


city is alſo the principal reſidence of the order of 
St. Stephen, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. ' The 


built of white marble. Its echo is aſtoniſhing, 


eathedral 1s the city burying-ground, called II 


which is ſo great, that a plumb-line, let down from 
the top, touches the ground at the diſtance of fif- 
teen feet from the bottom. Here, in three days, 


In the church Della Spina, they pretend to 


dern fortification. In the great ſquare before St. 
Stephen's church, ſtands a white marble ſtatue of . 
duke Coſmo the Great. The phyſic garden is 
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works. A canal extends from this City to Leg. 
ed is ſixteen Italian miles in lengtn. 
Here, ſays Mrs. Piozzi, the road-ſide is hedged 
with feſtoons of vines, crawling from olive to 
olive; which they plant in the ditches of Tuſcany, 
as we do willows in Britain: mulberry-trees too 
by the thouſand, and ſome pollarded poplars, 
ſerve for ſupport' to the glorious grapes. What 
leaſt contributes to the Many of this country, 
| however, is perhaps moſt ſubſervient tg its pro- 
fits. An olive-tree is no elegantly- growing, or 
happily- coloured plant ; ſtraggling and duſky, it is 
necefiary for us to think of its produce, before we 
can be pleaſed with its merits, But the miſery of 
Tuſcany is, that all animals thrive ſo happily un- 
der this productive ſun ; ſo that, if you ſcorn the 
zanzardere, you are half-devoured before morn; | 
ing; and fo disfigured, that I defy one's neareſt * 
hob Hy recollect one's countenance ; while the 
ſpiders ſting as much as any of their inſects; one 
of them bit me this yery day till the blood came 
%%%. 
Within about two miles of Piſa there are warm 
baths, much viſited by the Italians, eſpecially ſince 
_ they have been repaired by. order of the grand - 
duke. The road to the baths leads along the 
magnificient aqueduct, a beautiful monument of 
the ancients. Piſa is about fifty-two miles from 
| Florence. Os dn ar, Dna 
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| LEGHORN, or Livoxxo, anciently Libvr- 
uus Portus, a large handſome city on the Mediter- 
rancan, built in the modern taſte, and ſo regulat 
that both gates are ſeen from the market-places 
The ſtreets are all perfectly ſtraight; and, though 
formerly only a wretched village, is now become 
a place of great trade, and much frequented by 
merchants, Leghorn formerly belonged to the 
FTF. Of ne” 0-20) 8” FF Tn Genoeſe 
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| Genoeſe, to whom it was given by duke Coſmo J. 
in exchange for the town of Zarzana. Since 
that time it has put on a very different aſpect. It 
is now the only commercial city in Italy, whoſe 
afflüence is increafing, The canals, cut in ſeveral 
parts about the town, have rendered the marſhes 
fit for culture, and greatly diſſipated the noxious 


fectly healthy, No freſh water is to be had here, 
but what is brought from Piſa, 9 


r As Leghorn may be ſaid to be a new city, neither 

$ antiquities, nor modern works of architecture, ſuch 
e as magnificent churches and palaces, nor galleries, 
ff nor collections of ſtatues, muſt be looked for here: 
N= they are reſerved for future times. Inſtead of 
ne them, the traveller will find induſtry, manufac- 
n Wl tures, and commerce. No harbour in the Medi- 
elt terranean, not excepting Marſeilles, is ſo much 
he JJ. 8 

ne - The city is well fortified, has two ſmall forts 
ne. towards the fea, and a citadel on the land- ide. 
3 The harbour is divided into the outward and in- 
um ward; the latter ſerves only, for the four or five 
ace Wl galleys kept by the duke, which are ſometimes 
hd- ſent to ſea againſt the corſairs, under the com- 
the mand of a knight of St. Stephen. In the open 
t of place before this harbour, ſtands a marble ſtatue 
rom WF of Ferdinand I. and, at the angles of the pedeſtal, 
four brazen figures, of a gigantic ſize, repreſenting 
TI four Turkiſh flaves in chains. The ougward har- 
Wis bour is formed by a mole fix hundred paces in 
liter · length, well paved, and having a partition-wall in 
gulat i the middle; in conſequence of which, the veſſels 
aces are, at any time, ſheltered from the wind on one 
dug WF fide. On this mole the gentry take the air in their 
og coaches, One gteat detect in the harbour is, that, 


in the middle, it is too ſhallow for large ſhips, 
wich therefore lie out of the mole, moored to pil- 
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_ thouſand®, among whom are about fifteen thouſand: 


fine ſynagogue ; and, though ſubject to very high 


free Turks, and the Turkiſh ſlaves, have a moſque; - 
but the proteſtants are not permitted the public 


tomers to Leghorn, are allowed to have a chap- 
| lain. 
own, and are not condemned, as at other towns in 
ing ſpent their money among them, like Princes. 


Prejudice, however, is not baniſhed from Leg. 
horn, though convenience keeps the inhabitants in 


214 FTT 
lars and large iron rings. The light-houſe, 
where; during the night, Viren burning lamps are 
contained in one lantern, ſtands on a fingle rock 
in the ſea; and not far from it, on the main- land, q 
the Tae! 18 ſituated, where quarantine is per- 
formed, when. perſons and goods arrive from 
places ſuſ pected of infection. The number of the 
inhabitants in Leghorn is ſuppoſed to be forty | 


Jews, who live in a particular quarter, and havea | 


impoſts, are in a thriving condition; the greateſt 

art of the commerce of this city going through 
their hands. Moſt of the Greeks and Armenians 
who are ſettled here, acknowledge the pope's ſu- 
premacy, and have their peculiar church. The 


exerciſe of their religion, the Engliſh only except- 
ed; who, on account of their being the beſt cuſ- 


Here the Engliſh 8 a church · yard of their 
Italy, to be ſtuffed into a hole like dogs, after hav- 


good humour with each other. The Italians fail 
not to claſs the ſubjects of Great Britain among 
the Pagan inhabitants of the town, and to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves, ſay, Noi altri Chriſtiani; We 
are Chriſtians. Their averſion to a Proteſtant, 
conceal it as they may, is very implacable. fe 
This city is diſgraced, by the public tolera- 
tion of Proſtitutes, who live in a n Fe 


= Archenholtz fag ary fre thouſand. | i 
vt 


IS 


of the town, conſiſting of ſeveral fireers The 


multiplicity of neoeſſaries brought in front the 
continent, together with his monopolies of 
btandy, tobacco, and ſalt, make proviſions and 


moted by the freedom of its port; only two 
piaſtres or ſeudi being paid for a bale of goods, 
whether large or ſmall. . The number of the 


' criminals, or volunteers, are about two thouſand. 
The ducal palace is one of the fineſt ſtructures in 
the town; and the . uſual reſidence of the go- 


houſe. Leghorn is the ſee of a biſhop, and has a 
magnificent cathedral, but the other churches. are 


in ſilks, coffee, cotton, aniſeed, alum, eſſences, 
wine, oil, fine wax, and ſtraw-hats. The coffee- 
houſes here are ſome of the fineſt in Europe. 


forty-five ſouth-weſt of Florence, 


_ VOLTERRA, one of the twelve Etrurian 
cities, once very confiderable, is now in a fallen 
ſtate ; though it ſtill has many churches, chapels, 
 oratories, - convents, and religious fraternities. 
Though ſeated on a mountain, the air is unwhole- 


ruins, and uninhabited ; and the country round is 
over-run with weeds and buſhes. 


SIENNA, the capiral of the Sienneſe, a large, 
three hills, about thirty eight miles ſouth of Flo- 


rence, It is ſituated on the road between that 
Uy and Rome. It was formerly the capital 
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heavy taxes, impoſed by the grand-duke, on a 


other commodities.extremely.dear, - The trade in 
| Leghorn is very conſiderable, being greatly pro- 


rowers. in the galleys, whether Turkiſh flaves, 


vernor. Here is an extraordinary good opera- 


not remarkable. The trade here conſiſts chiefly 


This city is about ten miles ſouth of Piſa, and 


ſome. In its neighbourhood, whole villages lie in 


ancient, celebrated city, pleaſantly ſeated on 
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C | 
of a conſiderable republic ; but the emperot 
Charles V. reduced it, and transferred it to his 
_ _ fon Philip II. of 1 who yielded the whole, 
except the Stato de gli Prefidii, to Coſmo l. 
duke of Florence, in diſcharge of a debt. The | 
territory which obtains its name from this city, it 
ſixty-five miles in length, and about fixty in 
breadth; being very fertile, pleaſant, populous, 
and well cultivated. The eity, which is about 
four miles in circumference, is very clean, neat, 
comfortable, and airy, but not populous ; and the 
houſes are elegant: the whole number of .inhabi. 
tants is ſuppoſed not to exceed fifteen thouſand, 
Theſe are ſaid to be polite, and of a lively diſpo- 
fition ; and the ladies of this place are the hand- 
ane in e 8 
All the ſtories, ſays Mrs. Piozzi, which one 

has ever heard of ſweetneſs. in language, and. de- 
licacy of pronunciation, fall ſhort of Sienneſe eon - 
verſe. The girls who wait on us at the inn here, 
would be treaſures in England, could one get 
them thither; and they need move nothing but 
their tongues to make their fortunes, Pioxæis dr. 
1 | OD i 5 
3 of the nobility, who are divided into 
four claſſes, called Monti, reſide in Sienna; on 
which account it is celebrated for the pureſt dia- 

lect of the Italian language: many foreigners fre. 
quent it ſolely for the purpoſe of correcting an 
provincial barbariſm which they may have e- 
quired in other parts of Italy. The walls ate of- 
namented with ſeveral high towers, and the ſtreets 

are paved with brick. Sienna is the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, and has a very magnificent cathedtal, 
covered with the fineſt marble; curiouſly wrought 

| both within and without: but what particularly 
' frrikes the obſervation of the beholder, is che 
pavement, which eonfiſts of the moſt nt; 

: | | Mar die, 
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marble, curiouſly inlaid with gems; repreſenting, 
in a very maſterly ſtile, the bitortes of the Old 


Teſtament. This work, which is juſtly eſteemed. - 


too excellent to be trod upon, is covered with 
boards: theſe, however, can be eafily removed, 
to gratify the curioſity of a ſtranger. | 


Among the reliques here, are ſhewn the eight 
arm of John the Baptiſt, and the ſwörd with 


which Peter cut off the ear of Malachus: Six; 


who were natives of Sienna, and the twelve apoſ- 


tles, are honoured with marble ſtatues in this ea- 
thedral. In the Dominican church, the head of 


St. Catharine of Sienna is preſerved. This city 


is adorned with a great number of palaces, foun- 
tains, and ſuperb churches. - The' arms of this 
city are Romulus and Remus ſucking a wolf, a 


colony having been founded here, as the inhs- 2 


bitants pretend, by theſe two brothers. Charles V. 
founded an academy here, which is now upon 


the decline. Oppoſite the cathedral ſtands a ſpa- 


cious, well-endowed hoſpital, founded by a ſhoe- 
maker, whoſe aſhes repoſe in the church. As a 
reward for his liberality, he has been canonized: 
Sienna 1 no ſurrounded by an old yall, 


CHIUSI, anciently Cluium, one of the Weber 


cities of Etruria, now a ſmall place and thinly in- 


habited. Still, however, it is the ſee of a TP 
* to the archbiſhop of Sienna. 


MONTE PULCIANO, a {mall town, fartied - 


for its excellent wine. It is firuated on a hill. 


ORBITELLO, a fortified town, ſeated on a 


lake formed by an arm of the ſea. It is ſaid to 


have riſen out of the ruins of the ancient Coſo, 
which ſtood near it. = MED 
| F 1 MASSA, 
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MASSA, an epiſcopal town, ſituated in an un« 


healthy place. 


PlOMBINO, a ſmall town, ſeated on a rock, 
Where the city of Populonia anciently ſtood. It 
has a citadel and caſtle, and gives name to a ſmall | 

Principality, belonging to the dukes of Sora, in 


the kingdom of Naples. Oppoſite to this princi- 


pality lies the little iſle of Ebba, ſeparated from | 


the continent by a channel ten miles in length, 


This iſland is mountainous, yielding lead, iron, 


and ſulphur, 


MONTE ALCINO, a ſmall epiſcopal town, | 


ſeated on a hill. 
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Chieſa. It is ſituated nearly in the middle of 
Italy, and is bounded on the north by the Gulph 


of Venice, and the Venetian dominions ; on the 


eaſt by the kingdom of Naples and the Adriatic; 
on the weſt by Tuſcany and Modena; and on 


the ſouth by the Mediterranean. The length of 
this territory is about two hundred and forty 
miles, and the breadth one hundred and twenty. 
The ſoil, in general, very fertile, but ill cultiva- | 


ted ; and in ſome places there are marſhy grounds, 
which render the air unwholeſome. That agri- 
culture is neglected, the country thinly inhabited, 
the air impure, and the natives wretched, idle, 


and ſuperſtitious, muſt be attributed to the 


prieſts, who fleece them without mercy. 


HIS is called by the. Italians, Stato della 
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It may be ſaid alſo that this country is without 
trade and manufactures. Were it not for the 
bounty of providence, which furniſhes the inha- 
bitants with dates, almonds, figs, and olives, 
and other products of the earth ſpontaneouſly, 


and deals out to them bread and wine, at the ex- | li 
pence of very little labour, their floth would | | 4 
ſtarve them. Among the cauſes of the poverty V8 
of the people, may be reckoned the holidays, 118 
which are a great impediment to induſtry ; the 1 
great number of young ſturdy beggars, ſtrolling 11 


about and burdening the inhabitants in the cha- 
racter of pilgrims; the multitudes of convents, 
like ſo many neſts of drones, preventing the in- 
creaſe of inhabitants; the aſtoniſhing but uſeleſs 
wealth of churches and religious houſes ; and the 
Inquiſition, The chief cauſe, however, is the ſe- = | 
verity of the government, and the grievous exac- in 
tions to which the ſubjects are expoſed. il 

The pope, according to the canon law, is the 
ſupreme, univerſal, and independent head of the 


church, and inveſted with. ſovereignty over all Wi 
Chriſtian communities, and every individual mem- 1 
ber. What he does is the ſame as if God himſelf _ Win 
had done it, he being God upon earth. All ſo- _ 
vereigns muſt pay homage to him. He may de- 1 
poſe diſobedient and ill- governing princes, and | WF 


transfer their dominions to others. He has a 
right to examine any perſon promoted to a king- 
dom, and may require an oath of allegiance from 
him. He can legitimate children born out of 1 
wedlock, and render them capable of ſucceeding 1 
to a crown, &c. Theſe are ſome of the extrava= - 1 
gant claims of the pope, which are now treated 1 
with contempt by all the rational part of Chriſt. : | 
endom. A ſevere blow was given to his ſpiritual - 4M BM 
power by the Reformation, but he ſtill enjoys the WY 
entire poſſeſſion of his temporal dominions. The — 

FA Fra Camapia 
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1 | Camapia of Rome is under the pope's immediate Wl cardi 
= government; but the other provinces are govern. Wl quire 
ee by legates and vice-legates. In every provinee durat 


there is alſo a commander in chief of his forces. dinal 
The pope is elected in the conelave, by the conc: 


, cardinals, who are ſeventy in number when com- It 


' ded into three claſſes : fix cardinal biſhops, fifty Wl noth 
1 cardinal-prieſts, and fourteen cardinal-deacons. and 
The deans of theſe three claſſes are called their powe 

chiefs. The cardinals have precedency of the Wl cicſia 


_ electors of the empire, confider themſelves as on a Wi cager 

| footing with crowned heads, and have the title of crow 
il eminentiſimi. No revenue, however, is annexed gene 
= to the title of cardinal. Ee | feſſi 
1 The death of a pope is proclaimed to the peo- worl, 
| ple of Rome by tolling the great bell of the Capi: WI derfi 
1 tol, firing the cannon of the eaſtle of St. Angelo, thoſe 
| and opening the priſons. To foreign cardinals it the 
{ | is made known by circular letters from the car- he he 
| © - dinal Cammerlingo, who invites them to the ap- tireſo 
1 pProaching conclave. Till the meeting“of the form 
1 conclave, the Cammerlingo acts as regent, is at» Wl cluſi 
Þ tended by the pope's life-guard, and gives ne» men, 
 - Cceflary directions for the opening of the conclave, light 
Il _ which is held at the Vatican on the morning of the Wl of a 


'' eleventh day after the pope's deceaſe, all the Wl own 
l | cardinals of the city meet in St. Peter's church MI gloor 
* . Where the maſs of Sanctus Spiriti is celebrated; and, Wil the 1 
h after a ſermon on the occaſion, they proceed, two Wil be h 
| by two, into the conclave. Having all entered, the the 


| _ governor of the conelave (who is previouſly cho- Wl and t 
| Fo by. the cardinals) ſhuts the door, and none of tifica 
| them are permitted to come out, except in eaſe prete 
| of illneſs, till a new pope is elected. Should any man 
| one be ſuffered, on any pretence, to come out, diſre, 
| he cannot return. The cardinal, who is choſen WI noth: 
| pope, muſt be an Italian, and fifty years of age, WI balan 


at the leaſt, The pope's principal miniſter is the 
"mn '_ -._  cardinab 
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cardinal-patron, uſually his nephew, who ac- 
quires a vaſt fortune, if the reign. be of any long 
duration. His holineſs holds a conſiſtory of car- 


concern with civil government. | 

It is well obſerved, by Dr. Moore, that of all 
diadems, the tiara has the feweſt charms; and 
nothing can afford a ſtronger proof of the ſtrength 
and perſeverance of man's paſſion for ſovereign 
power, than our knowledge, that even this ec- 


eagerneſs, perhaps with more, than any other 
crown in the world, though the candidates are 
generally in the decline of life, and all of a pro- 


worldly grandeur. This appears the more won- 
derful, when we reflect, -that, over and above 


the pope has in common with other ſovereigns, 
he has ſome which are peculiar to himſelf. — The 


form, the ungenial ſolitude of his meals, the ex- 
clufion of the company and converſation of wo- 
men, reſtriction from the tendereſt and moſt de- 


own children; his mind oppreſſed with the 
gloomy reflection, that the man for whom he has 
the leaſt regard, perhaps his greateſt enemy, may 


and temporal, declining every day; and the mor- 
tification of knowing, that all his ancient lofty 


man catholics, all the proteſtants, and totally 
diſregarded by the reſt of mankind. I know of 
nothing which can be put in the other ſcale ta 
balance all thoſe peculiar diſadvantages which his 

e weinen 


dinals on ecclefiaſtical affairs; but they have no 


clefiaſtical crown 1s ſought after with as much 


feſſion which avows the moſt perfect contempt of 
thoſe ſources of wearineſs and vexation, which 


tireſome religious functions which he muſt per. 


lightful connections in life, from the endearments 
of a parent, and the open acknow!edgment of his 


be his immediate ſucceſſor ; to which is added, 
the pain of ſeeing his influence, both ſpiritual - 


pretenſions are laughed at by one half of the Ro- 
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holineſs labours under, _—_ it is the fiogutar fe. · 
licity which he lawfully may, and no doubt does, 
enjoy, in the contemplation of his own infalli 

bility. Moore's Tr. ii. Go, 
Many perſons entertain extravagant notions of the 
pope's revenues; but Archenholtz affures us that 
they do not amount to four millions of ſcudi, or 
one million ſterling. Formerly the canonization 


of Rome, the price of each being about one hun- 
dred thouſand ſcudi; but the manufacture is now 
rather at a ſtand, there being only Spain and Por- 
tugal to keep it from ſinking. The laſt ſaint was 
made in 1786: he was a Spaniſh friar, of the 
name of Nicholas Factor, who, by three different 
miracles, had qualified himſelf for the N 
of mortals. Archenbollz's Tr. ii. 129. 
But, excluſive of the pope's revenues of one 
million ſterling per annum, as a temporal prince, 
ariſing principally from the monopoly of corn, 
and the duties on wine and other proviſion, great 
ſums are continually throwing into the papal trez 
fury trom all the Roman catholic countries, for 
indulgences, diſpenſations, annates, the pallin, 
and inveſtitures of archbiſhops, biſhops, Ec. 
I be late revolution in F rance, however, will oc. 
caſion a material diminution in theſe contingent 
- revenues. // © {5 we 1 
Still, as the ifbrenioned author juſtly. ob⸗ 
ſerves, the vaſt number of holidays not only keeps 
up devotion, and occaſions confiderable ſpirit 
alms, but new ones are from time to time ap- 
pointed. One has lately been proclaimed, under 
the title of 9 be Feaft of the Heart of Jeſus; cons 
cerning which there is now a ſtrong conteſt 
among the faithful, who want to be ſatisfied wht | 
ther the real heart of fleſh, or only the emblem 
of the love of Chriſt towards mankind, is * 


the object of their worſhip. But let it be admits 
ted th at the pope's revenues are ſmall, they are 
fully ſufficient. for the exigencies of the ſtate. 
The court of the governor of Chriſt is neither 


livings are conſiderable, - The war department, 
as well by water as by land, is upon a very mean 


irt footing, keeping pace with the weakneſs of this 
n. ill governed country. All the regular land-troops 


of the pope amount to no more than two thou- 
ſand five hundred men, who are well paid, have 
a great number of officers, and require annually 
two hundred thouſand ſcudi to maintain them. 


thouſand ſcudi in peace, and thirty-ſix thouſand 
in war. The pope's marine conſiſts of five gallies ; 
which, though kept in very indifferent condition 
at Civita Vecchia, coſts eighty- four thouſand 
{cudi der annum. Archenholtz s Tr. ii. 131. 

Th: body-guard of his holineſs conſiſts of forty 
Switzers, ſeventy-five cuiraſſiers, and an equal 


rea · | 

for number of light-horſe. | 5 

lin, | Reſpecting the Roman coins, five quatrini are 
&c. equal to one bajochi; ten bajochi make one guilo, 


ling; thirty-two guili, or paoli, are equal to a 


dpaniſh piſtole, and thirty-one to an Italian piſ- 
eeps ole; ſeven quatrini are equal to a gazetta; and 
tual ſeven gazetta, and one quatrini, make a paolo. 
ap- After the election of a pope, a grand proceſſion 
nder enſues; of which Dr. Moore, who was preſent at 


tereſting narrative: 


We- 
blem Wl * few days ago. This is a ceremony performed 
to be by every pope, as ſoon as conveniency will per- 
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magnificent nor numerous. Prieſts fill its higheſt. 
offices; their ſalary is moderate, though their 


The fixed pay of their principal general is twelve 


or paolo; ten guilt are equal to one ſcudonionito, 
or curr, about two ſhillings and four pence ſter- 


one of thoſe exhibitions, gives the following in- 


The grand proceſſion of the Poſſeſſo took place 


mit, 
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mit, after the conclave has declared in his favour. 
It is equivalent to the coronation in England, or 
the conſecration at Rheims. On this occaſion, | 
the pope goes to the Baſilica of St. John Lateran, 
and, as the phraſe is, takes poſſeſhon of it. This 
church, they tell you, is the moſt ancient of all 
the churches in Rome, and the mother of all the 
churches in Chriſtendom, When he has got 
oſſeſſion of this, therefore, he mf} be the real 
Lead of the Chriſtian church, and Chriſt's vice. 
gerent upon earth. From St. John Lateran's, 
be proceeds to the Capitol, and receives the keys 
of that fortreſs; after which, it is equally clear, 
that, as an earthly prince, he ought, like the an. 
cient. poſſeſſors of the Capitol, to have a ſupre- 
macy over all kings. 8 
The prince Guiſtiniani procured a place for us 
at the ſenator's houſe in the Capitol, from whence 
we might ſee the proceſſion to the greateſt advan- 
tage. On arriving, we were ſurpriſed to find the 
main body ot the palace, as well as the Palazzo 
de Conſervatori, and the muſeum, which form 
the two wings, all hung with crimſon filk, laced 
with gold. The baſes and capitals of the pillars } 
and pilaſters, where the ſilk could not be accu 
rately applied, were gilt- Only imagine, what a 
figure the Farneſian Hercules would make, dreſſed 
in a filk ſuit, like a French perit-maitre !. To 
cover the nobleſt ſimplicity of Michael Angelos 
architecture with ſuch frippery by way of orna- 
ment, is, in my mind, a piece of refinement 
equally laudable. „ „ 
We were led to. a balcony, where a number of 
ladies of the firſt diſtinction in Rome were aflem- 
bled. There were no men, excepting a very few 
ſtrangers; meſt part of the Roman noblemen 
have ſome function in the proceſſion. The inſtant 
of his holineſs's departure from the Vatican, was 
| 5 announced 


* 


/ 


n 


mets on their heads, as if they had been to take 
the Capitol: hy ſtorm, and expected a vigorous re- 


horſeback, without boots, and in full dreſs; each 
hanging in regular ringlets to the middle of their 


vants in rich liveries. Bifhops, and other ecele- 
liaſtics, ſucceeded the barons; and then came the 
cardinals on horſeback, in their purple robes, 


the head. Laſt of all comes the pope himſelf, 
mounted on a milk-white mule, diſtributing 


Viva il ſanto padre! ( Long live the holy father!“ 
and, proſtrating themſelves on the ground before 
his mule, Benedizione, ſanto padre, ** Your bleſſing, 
holy father.” The holy father took particular 
care to wave his hand in the form of the croſs, 

that the Bleſſings he pronounced at the fame in- 
ſtant might have the greater efficacy. As his ho- 


whole proceſſion, he cannot be ſuppoſed to' give 
the leaſt attention to his mule, the bridle of which 
h held by two perſons who walk by his fide, with 
| 6 g ſome 


ſiſtance. Their appearance was ſtrongly contraſt- 
ed with that of the Roman barons, who were on 


of them was preceded by four pages, their hair 
backs: they were followed by a number of ſer- 
which covered every part of the horſes, except 


bleſſings with an unſparing hand among the mul- 
titude, who follow him with acclamations of 


lineſs is employed in this manner during the 
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the ſenator of Rome, who, falling on his knees, 


him the keys. Proceeding from the Capitol, the 
he had paſſed through the arch of Titus. They 


written the whole law of Moſes in Hebrew. His 
| holineſs received the parchment in à very gracious 


the ancient law, having been fulfilled by the 


| ſhowy and magnificent which takes place, on any 
decaſion, in Rome; where there are certainly 


ground, in caſe the mule ſhould ſtumble. 


Our next object will be the diſtinct territories d 


» 


225 . 
ſome others, to catch the infallible father of the 
church, and prevent his being thrown to the 


At the entrance of the Capitol he was met by 


delivered the keys into the hands of his holineſs, 
who pronounced a bleſſing över him, and reſtored 


pope was met by a-deputation'of Jews, ſoon after 


were headed by the chief Rabbi, who preſented 
him with a long ſcroll of parchment, on which is 


manner, telling the Rabbi at the ſame time, that 
he accepted his preſent out of reſpect to the law it. 
ſelf, but entirely rejected his interpretation; for 


coming of the Meſſiah, was no longer in force. 
As this was not a convenient time or place for 
the Rabbi to enter into a controverſy upon the 
ſubject, he bowed his head in filence, and retired 
with his countrymen, in the full conviction, that 
the falſchood of the pope's aſſertion would be 
made manifelt to the whole univerſe in due time. 
His holineſs, mean while, proceeded in triumph, 
through the principal ſtreets, to the Vatican. 
This proceffion, I am told, is one of the mol 


more ſolemn exhibitions of the ſame kind than in 
any other country. Moore 5 7. 1. i. 406. ; ; 


— 


which the papal dominions are compoſed, begin- 


Tu 
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Tas BOLOGNESE, OR THE TERRITORY o 
E BOLOGNA, CO nn 
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THIS territory was formerly a republic, under 
the protection of the emperor of Germany; 

but, in 1278, it became ſubject to pope Nicholas II. 

After many viciſſitudes, Junius Il. annexed the 

city of Bologna, and all its dependencies, to the | 

papal dominions, by means of the Venetian war, 

In conſequence of its voluntary ſubmiſſion to the 

ſee of Rome, it was indulged in ſeveral privi- 

leges, which it ſtill enjoys; as thoſe of ſending an 

envoy to the court of Rome; of having an affefſar 

in the rota ; that no citadel ſhall be built at Bo- 

logna ; and that the effects gf the citizens ſhould 

not, on any pretence, be Hable to confiſcation, 

Bologna retains the name of a republic, and ſends 

an ambaſſador to the pope's court; and the word 

Libertas is inſcribed on the arms, and of of the 

ſtate. Its chief governor, who is chang&d or con- 

firmed every three years, has the title af legate a 


latere, and is always a cardinal, This ecclefiaſti- ix 
cal viceroy lives in great magnificence, and has a 1 
numerous ſuite of pages, equerries, and halbar- 1 
diers, who attend him in the city. When he goes . 
into the country, he is accompanied by guards on Ku 
horſeback, The orders which the legate iſſues, | 
are ſuppoſed to be with the approbation of the Y 
' ſenate; at leaſt, they are never diſputed by that Þ 
prudent body of men. This office is of higher | 
dignity than any other now in the gift of the court 
of Rome. fo V 8 
Among the natural curiofities of this country, 1 
the Bononia ſtone is very remarkable; it is found 3 
about the Apennine mountains, and in Mount 9 
Paclerno, four Italian miles from Bologna, as i| 
Eo ey 682 well || 
| | 1 

8 / | | 1 

| 1 

| 8 
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well as in ſeveral other parts of Italy. It is uſu- 
ally about the ſize of a walnut, of a light grey 
colour, and an uneven ſurface, impregnated with 
ſulphureous particles. It ſhines in many places 
like. ſpar; and, after violent ſhowers of rain, 
| which waſh away the earth from the mountains, 
= is often found, Before it is properly prepared, 
1 there is no difference in the dark between that 
| gnd another ſtone ; bur, by a particular caleina- 
tion, and afterwards by being expoſed to the open 

day-light, it imbibes ſuch a luminous quality, 
| | that during eight or ten minutes it glows in the 
1 dark like a red-hot coal. This may be repeated 
1 at pleaſure. It retains its luminous quality even 
9 When laid in water. Þ; „ | 


Ihe ſoil is rich and fertile: the vineyards are 


not divided by hedges, but by rows of elms and 
mulberry-trees; the vines hanging in a moſt beau- 
tiful Nada manner in feſtoons from one tree 
to another, The country is not only fertile in 
vines, but likewiſe in corn, and has, not without 


as 


foundation, acquired the name of Bologna k 


Graff 2, Holo na the Fat. 


- . 


The territory belonging to Bologna la Grafla, 
ſays Mrs. Piozzi, concenters all its charms in a 
happy embonpoint „Which leaves no wrinkle unfilled 
up, no bone to be diſcerned ; like the fat figure 
of Gunhilda at. Fonthill, painted by cheyalier 
Caſali. From the top of an only eminence, one 
looks down here upon a country, which ta me. has 
a ben and fingular appearance; the whole beit 
on appearing one thick carpet of the ſofteſt. aud 
moſt vivid green, from the vicinity of the broad. 
leaved mulberry-trees, drawn claſer and cloſer 
together by their amicable and pacific companions 
"the vines, which keep cluſtering. around, and 
_Fonne& them ſo intimately, that no object can be 
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The enly place of * y conſequence i in the Bos 


logneſe, 1 is 155 85 


BOLOGN A, in Ladn Bolonia, 1 5 5 
next to Rome, is the largeſt, fineſt, and richeſt 
city in the Ecclefiaſtical State. It is fix Italian 
miles in circumference, and ſo populous, that the 
number of its inhabitants is ſaid to exceed eighty 
thouſand®. This city is well built, and the 


ftreets, from one end to the other, are adorned 


with piazzas; in which paſſengers may walk 


without being incommoded by the ſun or rain. 


The houſes in general have lefty porticoes, which 
would have a better effect if the ſtreets were not 
ſo narrow ; but, in this particular, magnificence 
is ſacrificed to conveniency ; for, in Italy, ſhade 
is conſidered as a luxury. It is ſeated at the foot 
of the Apennines, in an extenſive, fertile plain, 
which liberally ſupplies the inhabitants with its 
rich produce. The river Savona waſhes its walls, 
and the rivulet Reno paſſes through it, divided 
into ſeveral little ſtreams: the latter, by means 
of a canal, has a communication with che Pe, 
which! is very advantageous to the city. 
The manufactures here are chiefly: wrought 
ſilks, rich velvets, leather bottles, ſweetmeats, 
perfumes, waſh-balls, macaroni, liqueurs, and 
eſſences. Large quantities are ſold of theſe ar- 
ticles, as well as of hams, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
olives, and other fruit. Bologna is ſurrounded 5 
With a wall, but has no citadel. The nuns here 
are wy ingenious in making artificial — 


$ Pt Moore fays ſereniy or cighty thouland, N 
45 


\ 


and imitating fruits of various kinds: very beau. 

tiful works are alſo made of walnut-tree, and 

rock-cryſtal. All ſorts of proviſions are in great 

plenty, and the inns exceed thoſe of any other 

part of Italy. The Bologna ſauſages, and dried 
. - Tongues, are well known, and much valued every 

where, The women enjoy as much liberty here 
" Zs in anyeity in Italy. 8 8 
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| The inhabitants, in general, are induſtrious, 
it _ . Facetious, and very polite to ſtrangers. The mar- 


kets are moſt plentifully ſupplied with proviſions; 
| Fruit is to be had in great variety, and all excel- 
It lent in their kind. In.the centre of the city ſtands | 
il 2 high tower, called Degli Anſinelli, from Ge- 
il rardo Anſinelli, who built it in 1109: the height 
zs three hundred and ſeventy-one feet. Near it is 
1 a leaning tower, called Gariſenda, which is not 
| ſo high as the other. 1 þ 
What is called the public palace is, by far, the 
moſt ſpacious, but not the moſt elegant. In this 
the cardinal-legate is Jodged. There are allo | 
| apartments for the galfaloniere; and halls, or 
. chambers, for ſome of the coutts of juſtice. 
This building, though af a gloamy and irregular | 
form withour, contains ſome very magnificent 
| — _ apartments, and a few good pictures the moſt 
eſteemed are, a large one, by Guido, of the Vit- | 
in and the infant Jeſus, ſeated on the rainbow; 
1 2 Sampſon, by Guido alſo, refreſhing himſelf 
1 . With che water which iſſues from the jaw- bone with 
= which he has juſt defeated the Philiſtines; and a 
i St. John the Baptiſt, by Raphael, a duplicate of 
in --; that in the Palais Royal at Paris, but thought, by 
= ſome connoiſſeurs, greatly inferior. 
1 On his arrival at this town, the firſt object which 
| . Krikes the eye of a ſtranger, is a noble marhle 
[ fountain, in the area before the Palazzo Publica 
The principal figure is a ſtatue af Neptune, 
124 1 5 | 8 eleven 
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eleven feet in height; one of his hands is ſtretch» 
ed out before him, in the other he holds rhe tri- 
dent. The body and limbs are finely proportion- 
ed, the anatomy perfect, the character of the 4 
countenance ſevere and majeſtic. This figure f 4 
Neptune, as well as all the others of boys, dol- 
phins, and ſyrens, which ſurround it, are in 
dronze. The whole is the workmanſhip of Gio- 
vanni di Bologna, and is highly eſteemed; yet © : 
there ſeems to be an impropriety in making water 
flow in ſtreams from the bteaſts of the ſea-nymphs, 
or ſyrens. Over the entrance of the legate's pa- 
lace is a bronze ſtatue of pope Gregory XIII. 
Bologna is alſo embelliſhed with a great num 
ber of convents and churches, enriched with a 
great variety of fine paintings, ſculprures, &c. 
Of the churches; that of St. Petronius is the 
largeſt, in which the emperor Charles V. was 
crowned in 1530. The Dominican church is one 
of the moſt magnificent in this city. The chapel 
dedicated to the honour of this ſaint is an admira- 
ble work. It conſiſts of a curious dome, in which 1 
the glittering of gold appears throughout, adorn- 1 
ed with the moſt capital paintings, repreſenting 1 
the hiſtory of his life. The pavement and the I 
walls are inlaid with different- coloured marble. 1 
To enumerate all the beauties of this chapel, 
and its numerous ſilver lamps and chandeliers, 
would far exceed the limits we have propoſet. 
In the veſtry of the Dominican church is depoſit- 
ed a manuſcript of the Old Teſtament, or at leaſt, 
of the Pentateuch, of great antiquity, written, 
as ſome pretend, by the hand of Ezra. The 
other principal churches are the Franciſcans, 
St. Agnes, St. Bartholomew, S. Giovanni, &c. 
in the laſt of which is ſeen a picture of Raphael's, 
in excellent preſervation, repreſenting St. Cecilia, „ 
with an inſtrument of muſic in her hands: on y_ : 
ö 5 ide 
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ſide of her are the figures of St. Paul and St. John; 
and on the other, of Mary Magdalen and St. Auf. 
tin: there is ſomething. wonderfully fine in the 
MX CH CTY 
The nionaſtery of the Dominicans. is elegant 
and magnificent, in which one hundred and 
twenty monks fare very ſumptuouſly, The li- 
99-2 and the cellar demand attention; the former 
being full of books, and the latter of exquiſite 
wines. Here is an univerſity, ſaid to have been 
founded by the emperor Theodofius in 433; and | 
an academy for the improvement of the arts and 
ſciences. The univerſity is one of the moſt an- 
cient and. moſt celebrated ſeats of literature in 
Europe; and the academy for the arts and 
. Teiences, founded by the count Marſigli, at the 
beginning of the preſent century, is ſufficient, of 
itſelf, to epgage ſtrangers to viſit this city, it 
there were nothing elſe worthy of their curioſity, 
Here is a moſt valuable library, in three ſpacious : 
rooms, and apartments for the ſtudents of ſculp- 
ture, painting, architecture, &c. ornamented 
with deſigns, models, inſtruments, and every 
kind of apparatus requiſite for illuſtrating thoſe | 
%%% ES. PEE My 
In the convent of the nuns of St. Clare, a kind 
of holy water is diſtributed to devout perſons, 
ſaid to contain a particular virtue, from having 
been uſed to waſh the body of St. Catharine de 
Vigri, which is preſerved in the convent, and 
has the appearance of a dried mummy, This 
"faint was the foundreſs of the convent. 
Ihe civil government, and police of the town, 
W, allowed to remain in the hands of the mag 
trates, who are choſen by the ſenate, which for- | 
merly conſiſted of forty members; but ſince this 
republic came under the protection, as it is call- | 
ed, of the pope, he thought proper to add ten 
n ae mne een 4 — 
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more; but the whole fifty fill retain the name of 
the Quaranta. It is ſtill called the Cinril of Forty, 

though' it is compoſed of fifty. One of the ſe- 
nators preſides in the ſenate, and is called the gal- 
falonier ; from his carrying the galfalone, the 
ſtandard of the republic. 

From Bologna a covered walk extends to the 
nunnery of Madonna de St. Lucca, or the Monte 
della Guardia, three Italian miles from the city. 
The picture of the Virgin in this nunnery, fait] to 
have been painted by St. Luke, is brought every 
year to Bologna, in ſolemn proceſſion; for the 
convenience of Which the covered walk was con- 
. 

Though the nobility of Bologna are not now 
very rich, many of their palaces are furniſhed in 

a magnificeht taſte, and contain paintings of great 
value. The moſt precious ornaments of the pa: 

laces are the paintings; particularly thoſe of the 
celebrated maſters which this city had the honvur 
of producing. ' Bologna is twenty tht e 
ſouth-weſt of Modena, and one hundred and forty- 
five north-weſt of Rome, 
| There are a few other plares in the Bologneſe, 
| but they are bore ſmall and inconfiderable. 
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PHE kat of Ferrari; of the bouſe of Eite, 
formerly held this territory as a fief of the 


papal ſee. | The laſt of them dying, in 1597, 
pope Clement VIII. annexed it to the ecceleſiaſtical 
ſtate. It is bounded on the north by the ſtate of 
Venice; on the eaſt by the Gulph of Venice; on 
15 weſt ** the duchies of Mantua and Miran- 
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ll of WM tomb is here. Taſſo alſo wrote his 
d by Wi pocm in this city, Archenbol2's Tr. i, 120. 
"Mrs. Piazzi, though in different terms, has 
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lovely ſeaſon, in this lovely country, Tb 


this lovely city 
of Ferrara too is a fine one: Ferrara la civile, the 
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lected that. there was nobody | 
looked half an hour before I could find one beg- 
gar—a bad account of poor Ferrara! The raf 


It muſt be owing to ſome eſſential error in the 
government, when a town like this, ſituated in a 
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remains in poverty 
emains in pqverty. 


rilege of wearing ſwords By their ſides. This 
pryilege extends to the loweſt, mechanics, who 
irut about with great dignity. . Fencing is the 
On] oY 23. : iſhit 3 diti ol 44 od 33 '2©S {47 
Y Fence in a flouriſhing condition in this town 

Which furniſhes all the tc 
fencing- maſters. Ma 
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lalians call it, but it ſeems rather to merit the 
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epither ſolenne; ſo ſtately are its buildings, ſo wide 
and uniform Its ſtreets. My en was juſt pon 
the point of praiſing its cleanlineſs too, till I re- 


tcrtile ſoil, on a navigable river near the Adriatic, 
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The citizens of Ferrara fil], retain an old pri- 


gs x its inhabitants had been ſwept away by ſome. 
aces, and elegant public edifices, but all deſo- 
te, It might be well to write upon the gates, 
This ſoꝛon 1s to be tet, £Y {4 Was. formerly in 2 flou- L 
filing ſtate of population, but now there remaing_ 
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given the ſame account; Never was any thing, 
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ejoioing to the heart, than this 
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literally rows in the ſtreet, Piozz?s Tr, i. 236, 
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owns in Italy with feilful 


any Scotch Highlanders, 
des uſed 
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but the buildings. The fight of people is rare, 
and hundreds of houſes ſtand empty. Trayellers 
ſeldom Ray long, but take their departure as ſoon * 

a they have paid their tribute of reverence to the 
memory of the immortal poet Arioſto, whoſe 
is excellent 
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to get them from a celebrated maker in this town, 
of the name of Andrea di Ferrara. The beſt kind 
of broad- ſwords are ſtill called by the Highlanders, | 
True Andrew Ferrara. 15 
The cathedral is remarkable for its antiquity, 
for the quantity of fine marble with which itz 
walls are caſed, for the beautiful columns which 
adorn the front, and- for the tower, which is fine 
and magnificent, The church of the Dominicans 
is famous for its great number of reliques; that 
of the Benedictines for the tomb of Arioſto; and 
that of Notre Dame des Agnes for ſeveral ancient 
monuments. There are two braſs ſtatues appoſits 
to one of the principal churches : one is of Ni- 
cholo, marquis of Eſte, and the other of Borſa 
of Efte, the firſt duke of Ferrara, whoſt memory 
is ſtill held in great-veneration in this city. At 
the earneſt ſolicitation of cardinal Ruffo, pope 
Clement III. in 1735, raiſed the biſhapric of 
Ferrara to an archbiſhopric ; which terminated | 
the long diſpute concerning juriſdiction between 
this ſee and that of Ravenna, | 
We cannot quit this city without giving the 
following anecdote from Dr. Moore's Travels, | 
i. 1 -. 1 . 
The emp 


hi eror, and two of his brothers, ſays ' 
that gentleman, lodged once at the. inn where we 
now are. Our landlord is fo vain of this, that he 
Cannot be prevailed on to ſpeak on any other ſub» 
ject; he has entertained me with a thouſand par- 
ticulars about his illuſtrious gueſts ; it is impoſſ- 
ble he ſhould ever forget thoſe anecdotes, for he 
has been conſtantly repeating them ever ſince the 
royal brothers left his houſe, I aſked him, what 
we could have for ſupper ? He apſwered, that we 
ſhould ſup in the very ſame room in which his 
Imperial majeſty had dined. 1 repeated my quel- 
tion; and he replied, he did not believe there 
e n were 
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were three more affable princes in the world. I 
ſaid, I hoped ſupper would be ſoon ready; and 
he told me, that the archduke was fond of fri- 
caſſee, but the emperor preferred a fowl plain 
roaſted. I ſaid, with an air of impatience, that 
ſhould be much obliged to him if he would ſend 
in ſupper. He bowed, and walked to the door: 
but, before he diſappeared, he turned about and 
aſſured me, that though his majeſty ate no more 
than an ordinary man, yet he paid like an em- 
eror. 6 . 

; To perpetuate the memory of this great event, 
the landlord got an ecclefiaſtic of his acquain- 
tance to compole a 4 inſcription, which 
is now engraven upon a ſtone at the door of his 
inn; and of which the following is a tranſlation: 


« Three brothers, the ſons of Maria Thereſa, 
queen of Bohemia and Hungary, all of them diſ- 
tinguiſned by their virtues, and worthy of ſo il- 
luſtrious a mother, were entertained at this inn, 
viz. Maximilian arch-duke of Auſtria, who actu- 
ally ſupped and paſſed the night here, on the 
zoth of May, 1775. 
e Peter Leopold grand-duke of Tuſcany, and 
the emperor Joſeph the Second, the ornament - 
and glory of the age, who dined here the follow- 
„ %% 4 ar ace 
That ſuch important events may not be loſt 
in the flight of time, let this durable monument 
inform the lateſt poſterity of the happineſs which 
this inn enjoyed.“ C Le weflS+.. . 


No three perſons ever acquired immortality on 
eaſier terms; it has only coſt them one night's 
lodging at an indifferent ion, when better quarters 

rid ee eee 2 Ferrara 
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I 
Ferrara is one hundred and ninety miles north, 
weſt of Rome, and | twenty-three ſouth-weſt of | 


Modena. 1 | 1 


COMACCHIO, an epiſcopal town, ſeated bez, 
tween two branches of the Po. Ne en 


A 
\ 
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n n 


Tar PROVINCE or ROMAGNA. . 


THIS pleaſant. and fertile province produceg 
corn, wine, oil, fruits, and luxuriant paſtures, 
The mountains abound with metals, and the ſea 
and rivers afford ample ſupplies of fiſh. After the 
clenſion of the Roman empire, it fell under the 
dominion of the Oſtrogoths; then of the eaſtern 
emperors; and afterwards of the Lombards; till 
it was taken from them by Pepin, king of France, 
and by him conferred on the ſee of Ram, 


"he moſt conſiderable places in this tertitary 
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tie Tea, the icon rings are ſtill to be ſeen, to Which 


the ſhips were faſtened when the ſea flowed up ſo 
high. Two lotty pillars of granate adorn the mar- 


ker- place, on which are the ſtatues of St. Victor, 


and St. Apollinaris; and another in braſs of pope 


Alexander VII. On the area before the cathedral 


ſtands a ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, on a high 


pillar, adorned like a queen, and having a crown 


and ſceptre. The cathedral is a fine old ſtructure, 
decorated with four rows of marble pillars, a roof 


of Moſaic work, and a pavement of parphyry of 
various colours. The churches of St. Apollinaris, 
and St. Vitalis, are extremely beautiful. This 
city has loft much of its ſplendour, and the num- 


ber of its inhabitants is greatly reduced, but it 
ſtill contains twenty-four convents. In the” gar- 
den of that belonging to the Benedictines, a fine 


chapel is ſitudted. At one corner of the Franciſ- 

tan con vent ſtands a monument of the celebrated 
Florentine poet, Dante Alighieri, who was born 

in 1265, and died in 1321. Some remains of the 


Roman pharos, or light-houſe, are {till *viſible. 


The citadel. and” fortifications are in a Ds 


ſtate. The neighbourhood, however, ſtill 


duces good Wine. Ravenna is one Dundee land 
ſixty miles north-weſt of Rome, and thirty-eight 
eaſt of Bologna. Dr. Moore ſays, it is a difagree» 


able town, though once it was the ſeat of the 
empire. 


IM OIL. A, an ancient ed city kerted otr the 


Amone, famous for its earthen ware. It ſuffered 
many revolutions before it came into che- hands 

of his holineſs. The rivet paſſes 7 172. the ci- 
ty and ſuburbs, which are united by à ſtone. 


bridge. Imola is about twenty-five mites {uth 
of Ravenna. | 


| unn 
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RIMILI, a handſome city, having on one fide 
a beautiful plain, abounding in corn, vineyard, 
and olive-trees ; with the Gulph of Venice, and 
the Apennine mountains on the other. Its wallz 
are waſhed with the river Marrecchia to the weſt, 
and by the Auſa to the eaſt. This was anciently 
a a very flouriſhing city, but has been long declin- 
ing: it is, however, an epiſcopal ſee. Some 
veſtiges of its former ſplendour ſtill remain. It 
is full of antiquities, and is ſtill adorned with | 
handſome ſtructures, and ſuperb palaces. It is 
the ancient Arminium, the firſt town of which 
Cæſar took poſſeſſion after paſſing the Rubicon, 
In the market- place there is a kind of ſtone pe. 
deſtal, with an inſcription, declaring that Cæſar 
had Rood on it, and harangued his army. Over 
the Marrecchia extends a marble bridge, built by 
the emperor Auguſtus, and ſupported by five 
arches. Without the town, towards Peſauro, 
ſtands a triumphal arch, erected alſo by Auguſtus, 
all of marble; the front of which 1s decorated 
with two beautiful Corinthian pillars, and two 
buſts. Behind the Capuchins' convent, ſome re- 
mains of an amphitheatre are alfo diſcernible, 
Formerly here was an excellent harbour; but it is 
now ſo choaked up with ſand that ſmall boats can 
. hardly be admitted. Rimini is about thirty-three | 

miles ſouth-eaſt of Ferrara, ets ol 


FORLI, a handſome epiſcopal town on the. 

. Montone. It contains a great many churches and 
convents, and is ſituated in a very rich and fei- 
tile ſoil. ny 5 Ar 

' . SERVIA, a ſmall town on the Adriatic. It 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the arenen of 
Ravenna. Great quantities of ſalt are made heie 


from ſea · water. +. 
3 CASENATE, 


ECT OT NY” 
CASENATE, a ſmall town, at the foot of a 


hill, on the river Savio. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
nd and contains ſeveral churches and convents. Near 
ls it, on a hill, ſtands a handſome Benedictine con- 
ſt, vent. | 15 ' | 


tl 1 3 . Fe 
=] SARSINA, a ſmall epiſcopal town near the 
me river Savio, belonging to the family of Mala- 

lth. © E ep 2 | | 


BERTINORO, alſo a ſmall epiſcopal town, 


ich | - 3 
on. MALDOLA, a ſmall town, the chief place of 
pe- WI 2 little principality, belonging to the houſe of 
eſar Pamphll  _ 


five CTR 

Uro, Ee, | | | | 

tus, Tux DUCHY or URBINO. 

ated 1 wy Hh 3 
two HIS duchy was governed by dukes of its own, 
re- till the death of Francis-Maria Rovera, in 
ble. 1631; who, having no iſſue, bequeathed ir to 
it is Urban VIII. It is bounded on the north by the 
cn Gulph of Venice and Romania; on the eaſt by 


| the Marche of Ancona; on the weſt by the duchy 

of Spoletta ; and on the ſouth by Tuſcany, and 
the country of Citta di Caſtello. It is about fifty 
miles in length, and nearly as much in breadth. 


8 


The principal places in this territory are, 


It is  URBINO, the capital, and the ſee of an arch- 
op of biſhop, near the Via Flaminia. Among other 
Fer 71 here is one built by the family of the 


eltri, the magnificence of which almoſt ſurpaſſes 
= N imagi - 


tic, at the mouth of the Foglia. The ſtreets are 


The environs are remarkable for producing fine 


. tain, and an excellent marble ſtatue of pope Ur- 


"ore OP 


imagination. It is the ſeat of a legate, and gave 
birth ro Polydore Virgil, the hiſtorian,” and the 
celebrated painter, Raphael. At one end of the 
town ſtands a caſtle. te | 1 


PESARO, a very agreeable city on the Adria. 


paved with brick, the caſtle is well fortified, the 
harbour excellent, and the cathedral magnificent, 


figs, of which great quantities are {ent to Venice, 
Peſaro is the ſee of a biſhop, and contains ſeveral 
fine churches, convents, and palaces. The mar- 
ket-place is ornamented. with a handſome foun- 


ban VIII. 


FANO, an ancient town, pleaſantly ſituated, 
and populous, on the Adriatic. It was a Roman 
colony, called by Tacitus Fanum Fortunæ, from 
the fane or temple of Fortune, which ſtood in it, 
An image of the goddeſs Fortune is erected on the 
fountain in the market-place, and the inhabitants | 
ſhew ſome ruins which they ſuppoſe belong to the 
ancient temple of Fortune. The churches of 
this town are adorned with ſome excellent pic- 
tures. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubje& imme - 
diately to the pope, in which many noble families 
reſide. It contains forty-four churches and con- 
vents; but its greateſt curioſity is a white marble 
triumphal arch, erected in honour of the emperor 
 Avguſtus, ns | 


ST, LEO, a ſmall epiſcopal town. 
: CAGLI, a ſmall epiſcopal town, | 
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> + SENEGAGLIA, an ancient, though an in- 
2 conſiderable place, on the river Miſa. It is the 
ad ſce of a biſhop, has a ſmall harbour, and a good 
annual fair. 1 1 OY 
* FOSSOMBRONE, an epiſcopal town, with a 
caſtle on an eminence. 1 RRY 
N BORGO ST. SEPULCHRO, a town ſituated. 
We on the Florentine frontiers. It is the ſee of a 
= biſhop, under the archbiſhop of Florence. 
A GUBIO, or Ucvunio, A ſmall ancient city, and | 
4 the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
. Urbino. It contains ſeveral churches, convents, 
and hoſpitals. In 175 1 this town received much 
_ injury from an earthquake, | 
nan | ; 
om — ———— a0 e 
1 It, ; 
I Tax MARQUISATE or ANCONA. 
* 'HIS territory, which is about twenty-four 
5 miles in length, and eighteen in breadth, 
ja 4 lies on the Adriatic. The air is indifferent, but 
"lies the ſoil fertile, Great quantities of flax, hemp, 
3 wax, and honey, are produced here; and the in- 
She habitants are ſaid to be dexterous in whitening and 
+ la preparing wax and flax. Many towers are erected 
along the coaſt, mounted with cannon, to keep 
off the corſairs. In the loamy ſhallows on this 
ſhore, and particularly near Monte Comero, about 
ten miles from Ancona, a ſort of ſhell-fiſh are 
+ found, called ballani, or ballari, in large ſpungy 
© WJ fones, of which ſome have little apertures on the 
NE. ſurface. Twenty or thirty of theſe fiſh are ſome- 


Li's: ſeldom 


limes ſeen in one ſtone ; bur the taſte of them is 
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ſeldom liked by ſtrangers. Both the fiſh' and itz 
juice are ſo luminous in the dark, that a perſon 
may ſee to read by them. Even the Water in 
which they have been ſqueezed, retains a luſtre 
for ten or twelve hours. This country obtained 
the name of a marquiſate, from its having been 

governed by a margrave, in the time of the Lon- 
gobards. It came into the hands of the pope in 


1532. Of the places in this marquiſate, the mo 
. confiderable are, , FI 


ANCONA, the capital of the marquiſate, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, once the fineſt port in Italy, 
fituated on the Adriatic, It afterwards became 
neglected, and its trade confiderably reduced, 
but it has been reviving ſince it was made a free 
port; the harbour being the beſt in the Pope's 
dominions. The town originally was built on 
a bill, but the houſes have been gradually ex. 

_ tended down the face of the eminence towards the 
ſea. The citadel commands the town and har- 
bour. The ſtreets of this eity are narrow and un | 
even; and the public and private buildings infe- 
rior to thoſe of other great towns in Italy. The 
cathedral, which ſtands on the higheſt part, is a 

low, dark ſtructure; and, though the front is 
covered with fine marble, the architecture has 
neither beauty nor regularity, This church is 
ſuppoſed to be placed on the ſpot where a temple, 
dedicated to Venus, formerly ſtood; the ſame 
mentioned by Juvenal, when he ſpeaks of a large 


turhot caught on this cqaſt, and preſented to the 
emperor Domitian; | 


Incidit Adriaci ſpatium admirabile rhombi, 
Ante domum Veneris, quam Dorica ſuſtinet Ancon. 


« An Adriatic turbot, of a worderful ſize, was caught be- 


« fore the temple of Venus at Ancona, a city built by the 
« Greeks.” ; = "i 
The 


* 
( 


r a ai 
The church of St. Dominic, and that of the 


; 

| WH Franciſcans, have each an excellent picture of 

Q Titian, The Exchange is a handſome building, 

e and near the harbour ſtands what is called a 
d triumphal arch, erected by the Roman ſenate, to 

n 


the emperor Trajan, in gratitude for his improve- 
ment of the harbour. Though the Italians, and 
ſome of the moſt judicious travellers, call theſe of 


ſt Fano and Ancona triumphal arches ; there was 
probably ſome diſtinction made among the Ro- 
| mans, between ſuch honorary arches erected to 
nd emperors, and thoſe which were raiſed to them on 
ly, WH account of a victory, which are properly trium- 
me phal arches. This at Ancona was certainly-an 
ed, inſtance of gratitude, which diſplays the wiſdom 
ree of the ancient Romans; who, to encourage their 
"e's emperors in their inclination of doing good to 
on their country, gave the ſame honours to the great 
ex- actions of peace, which turned to the advantage 
the of the public, as to thoſe of war. The trade of 
hat- this city is principally engroſſed by the Jews, who 
un- are about five thouſand in number, and reſide in 
nic- WF 2 particular quarter, where they have a ſyna- 
The r JJ OTOL . 
is Dr. Moore's obſervation on the laſt- mentioned 
nt 1s eircumſtance, is judicious : I knew not, ſays he, 
| has whether this race of men contribute greatly to the 
ch 1s proſperity of a country; but it is generally re- 
nple, marked, that thoſe places are in a thriving con- 
ſame dition to which they reſort.. Moore's Tr. i. S200: 
large Wl The Jews, who are ſo poor in Rome, ſays Ar- 
0 the chenholtz, and live, as it were, in a priſon, diſ- 
| tinguiſh themſelves here by opulence, and enjoy 
great liberties, Archenholtz's Tr. i. 128. 
New houſes are daily building here, and the 
155 ſtreets are animated with the buſtle of trade. 
ight be Some of the nobiliry of this city have the firmneſs 
t by le and good ſenſe to deſpiſe an ancient prejudice, and 
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avowedly proſecute commerce. Numbers of 
- Engliſh merchants may be ſeen on the Exchange, 
which is crowded” with ſea-faring men, and mer. 
_.. chants from Dalmatia, Greece, and many parts 
of Europe. The commerce of Ancona has cer. 
.tainly increaſed very rapidly of late years. This 
is the only town belonging to the pope, that has 
a certain number of manufactures : here we find a 
peculiar induſtry and activity, to which ſouthern 
Italy is a ſtranger. e 
Wee ſhall conclude our deſcription of this city, 
with ſome appoſite obſervations of Mrs. Piozzi: 
Ancona, ſays that lady, is a town perfectly agree- 


/ " able to ſtrangers, from the good humqur with 
which every nation is received, and every religion 
: -patiently endured. I drank ſea water here, and 


therefore did not leave untaſted the waves which 
Lucan ſpeaks of : nnn 


Illic Dalmaticis obnoxia fluctibus Ancon: 1 


* The beauteous gulph which fair Aucona laves, 
Ancona waſh'd by white Dalmatian waves.“ 


None of the fine turbots fell ta our ſhare ; but 
here are good fiſh, and every thing eatable as 
much in perfection as poſſible. . If theſe Ancona- 
men were not proud of themſelves, one ſhould 
hate them; deſcended as they are from thoſe Syrz | 
cuſans liberated by-Timoleon, who freed them 
firſt - from the tyranny of Dionyſius ; foſtered 
afterwards by Trajan, as peculiarly worth 6s 
notice, and patroniſed in ſucceeding times by 
the good Corſini, pope Clement XII. whoſe care 
for them appears by the uſeful lazaretto he built, 
e to ſave,” ſays he, “our beſt ſubjects, out 
.* ſubjects of Ancona.” Piozzi's Tr, ii. 171. 
Ancona is fituated about one hundred and thurty 
miles north of Rome: „35 
WE T 


| LORETTO, a ſmall city, ſtanding on an emi- e 


of hence, in a pleaſant fruitful ſoil, three miles to the 

ge, veſt of the Gulph of Venice. It is defended by a 

er- wall and other fortifications, ſufficient to guard 

rts againſt a ſurpriſe, but is incapable of holding out 

er- a ſiege. The great ſquare is embelliſhed with a 

his gane marble fountain, ſurrounded with brazen ſta- 

nas tes; and between that and the cathedral ſtands x 

da the figure of pope Sixtus V. who made Loretto SST 

ern the ſee of a biſhop. The piazza before the ca- 

thedral is ſpacious, and the buildings about it are. 

ity, large and handſome. = ug holy yes 

21: But I expected, ſays Dr. Moore, to have founded WM 

ree- Loretto a more magnificent, at leaſt a more com- | i 

vith modious town for the entertainment of ſtrangers. 

ion WW The inn-keepers do not diſturb the devotion of 

and | the pilgrims by the luxuries of either bed or board. 

nich I have not ſeen worſe accommodations ſince Ien-fB 

my tered Italy, than at the inn here. This ſeems i 

p ſurpriſing, conſidering the great reſort of ſtran- 5 | 
gers. If any town in England were as much fre- | 
quented, every third. or fourth houſe would be a | 

| neat inn. Moore's Tr. i. 335. )) ans 1 

. This city is particularly famous for the chapel 1 

but of our Lady of Loretto, to which there is a con- . 

le as ſtant reſort of pilgrims from every part of Europe. nn 

dona The Santa Caſa, or Holy Houſe, is pretended to = 

zould be the ſame in which the Virgin Mary dwelt at 1 

Syta. Nazareth; and which, towards the end of the 

them i thirteenth century, according to the legend, was 

tered Wi conveyed hither by angels. A magnificent chureh 

h 5 is built over it, under the cupola of which 

es by it is fituated, in a caſe of fine white marble, which 

e care I a beautiful building of the Corinthian order, 

built, Wi vith excellent baſſo-relievos, in which the hiſtory 

„ Our of the Virgin is repreſented, It is ſurrounded | 

„ ih a double row of marble ſtatues, repreſenting all 1 


. e | 
we ſybils and the ancient prophets... T W | 
4 d : ta itſel 1 
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itſelf is compoſed of hard red ſtone, reſembling * 
bricks, of different ſizes, and is forty feet in 
length, twenty in breadth, and twenty in height, 
Nothing remains of the old foundation, and it has 
only one window, adorned with ſilver, through 

which the angel is ſaid to have entered when he 
faluted the Virgin. A little chimney is ſeen to- 
wards the eaſt, and over it ſtands the Lady of Lo- 
retto, with the infant Jeſus on her right arm. 
This image is ſaid to be the workmanſhip of St. 
Luke, which was brought hither with'the houſe, 
Dr. Moore entertains no very exalted opinion 
of St. Luke's abilities, as an artiſt, as appears by 

the following obſervations:  ' 

The figure of the Virgin herſelf by no means 
correſponds with the fine furniture of her houſe; 
ſhe is a little woman, about four feet in height, 
with the features and complexion of a negro. Of 
all the ſculptors that ever exiſted, aſſuredly St. 
Luke, by whom this figure is ſaid to have been 
made, is the leaſt of a flatterer ; and nothing can 
be a ſtronger proof of the Bleſſed Virgin's con · 
tempt for external beauty, than her being ſatis 
fied with this repreſentation of her; eſpecially it, 
as I am inclined to believe, her face and perſon 
really reſembled thofe beautiful ideas of her, con- 
Feyed by the pencils of Raphael, ane Flo and 


| Guido. The figure of the infant Jeſus, by 
St. Luke, is of a piece with that of the Virgin: 
he holds a large golden globe in one hand, and 
the other is extended in the a& of bleſſing. Both 
figures have crowns on their heads, enriched wil 
diamonds : theſe were prefents from Ann of Auf: 
tria, queen of France. Both arms of the Virgil 
are incloſed within her robes, and no part but he 
face is. to be ſeen; her dreſs is moſt magnificent, 
but in a wretched bad taſte: this is not ſurpriſing, 
for ſhe has no female attendant.” She has pes 
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jar clothes for the different ſeaſts held in honour 
of her, and, which is #0! quite ſo decent; is always 


| treſſed and undreſſed by the prieſis belonging to the 
has chapel; her robes are ornamented with all kinds 
o precious ſtones, down to the hem of her gar-' 


ment. Moore's Tr. i. 33. 5 
Before the breaſt of the Virgin hangs a royal 
toiſon, or fleece of rich jewels, with a collar of 
. rubies, pearlsz and diamonds. The niche, in 


rm. 
St. which the image ſtands, is ornamented with pre- 
uſe, cious ſtones, forming a kind of rainbow of various 
nion colours. Twelve large lamps of maſſy gold are 
s by placed between the ſtatue and the rails, and the 


altar is of beaten ſilver, The gown of red cam- hy 


blet, which the image had on when it was remo- 


eans | 

uſe: vod from Dalmatia, is reputed a precious relic 

ght, WI but what is thought infinitely more valuable, is 
Of WH the real gown which the Virgin wore when living, 

y St. andi is therefore reſpectfully preſerved in a cryſtal 

been WI caſe. The cup, out of which ſhe and the infant 


uſed to drink, is of blue and white earthen ware; 


Thee 7 
wy Pats 66. 
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J Cal: | ute 
con- but, having accidentally been fractured, the 
fats breach is repaired by a Kind of brown cement. 9 
ly if, | The riches in the treaſury only are valued at i 
erſon nine millions of rix-dollars: ſeventeen golden YN 
con- lamps are continually burning before the Virgin; 8 
, and and thirty-ſeven others of maſſy filver illuminate | 1 
„ 00 the other parts of the houſe. Betore the Refor- 1 
irgin: mation, the number of pilgrims who viſited | (> 
, and Wil dhe holy-houſe in one year, has often exceeded 8 9 
"Both wo hundred thouſand ; but now it is ſeldomi at- vn 
1 with WJ dended by more than fifty thouſand in a ſingle 1 
f Au. year. They uſually reſort hither between Eaſter 1 
Viren and Whitſuntide; many of them travel on foot, 4 
ut her ſome on aſſes, others on horſes, and not a few of 18 
ificent, them in carriages, The poor pilgrims are recei- J 
riſing, red in an hoſpital, where they are provided wath 1 
articu- | K k a els, 1 
* 1 1 
; - | 1 
1 
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beds, bread, and wine, morning and evening, 
for three days. 
Pilgrimages to Loretto are not ſo frequent with | 
foreigners, or with Italians of fortune and-diſtine. 
tion, as formerly; nineteen out of twenty of thoſe, 
who make this journey now, are poor people, 
who depend for their maintenance on the Eliafity 
they receive on the road. I 
J0o the poor, who are calcd during their 
whole journey, and have nothing more than | 
a bare maintenance to expeCt from their labour at 
home, a journey to Loretto is a party of plea. 
fure, as well as devotion, and by much the moſt | 
agreeable road they can take to heaven. ' ' © |} 
The church over the Santa Caſa is compoſe 
of Iſtrian ſtone, and the iron grates before the 
feveral chapels in it, are ſaid to have been forged - 
out of the fetters of four thouſand Chriſtians, 
who, by the naval victory of Lepanto, in 1571, | 
were releaſed from Turkiſh ſlavery. Above twen- 
ty Jeſuits attend conſtantly in the church, as con- 
feffors; by one of whom every language ſpoken 
in Europe is underſtood. The devotees drag 
themſelves round the boly houſe upon their knees, 
Loretto derives its name from Lavreta, the 
lady in whoſe field the Santa Caſa was firſt pitch- | 
ed. It was deemed a very unwholeſome place 
rill pope Clement VII. cauſed the marſhes | 
about it to be drained, the woods cut down, and 
the hills levelled.” The number of inhabitants 


in this town and its ſuburbs i is computed at about 
feven thouſan g. 


The church is a inagnlficent AruQture, ado 
ed with ſtucco-work and exquiſite paintings. In 
the chapel of the Annunciation is the * 
the — and marriage of the Virgin; and, 
in the chapel of St. John he Baptiſt, an incom- | 


parable 


/ "x 


J OY RE 
parable picture of our Saviour's baptiſm ; beſides | 
ſeveral others, by the greateſt painters 

An hundred and twenty maſſes are daily ſaid in 
this chapel, and in the church in which it ſtands, 
The muſic in the chapel 1s remarkably fine. A 
certain number of the chaplains are eunuchs, who 
perform the double duty of ſinging the offices in 
the choir, and ſaying maſſes at the altar. The 
canonical law, which excludes perſons in their 
ſituation from the prieſthood, is eluded by a very 
extraordinary expedient, which may be gueſſed 
at, | : 3 


The jewels and riches to be ſeen at any ons 
time in the holy chapel, are of ſmall value in com- 
pariſon of thoſe in the treaſury, which is a large 
room adjoining to the veſtry of the great church. 
In the preſſes of this room are kept thoſe preſents 
which royal, noble, and rich bigots of all ranks 
have, by oppreſſing their ſubjects, and injuring 
their families, ſent to this place. To enumerate 
eyery particular would fill volumes. They conſiſt 
of various utenſils, and other things in ſilver and 
gold; as lamps, candleſticks, goblets, crowns, 
and crucifixes; lambs, eagles, ſaints, apoſtles, 
angels, virgins, and infants: then there are 
cameos, pearls, gems, and precious ſtenes of all 
kinds, and in great numbers. What is valued 
above all the other jewels is, the miraculous pearl, 
wherein it is aſſerted, that nature has given a 
faithful delineation of the Virgin, fitting on a 
cloud, with the infant Jeſus in her arms. Some- 
thing like a woman with a child in her arms is in- 
deed to be ſeen; but whether nature intended this 
2s a portrait of the Virgin Mary, or not, it is not 
our province to determine. e 
There was not room in the preſſes of the trea- 
ſury, to hold all the ſilver pieces which have been 
preſented to the Virgin. Several other preſſes in 
85 5 1 Y of the 
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the W they told us, were compleatly ful, 
and they made offer to ſhew them; but our ny 
es riofity was already fatiated. Ir is ſaid, that thoſe 
pieces are occaſionally melted down- by his holi- 
neſs, for the uſe of the ſtate; and alſo, that the 
moſt precious of the jewels are picked out, and 
ſold for the ſame purpoſe, falſe ſtones being ſub. 
_ ſtituted in their room. This is an affair entirely 
between the Virgin and the pope: if ſhe does not 
complain of ſuch treatment, no other ' perſon has 
a right to be offended. : 
It is obſerved, however, by Mrs. Piozzi that 
the jewels being taken out of the treaſury, and 
replaced with falſe ones, is a ſpeech always ſaid 
over fine things by the vulgar : I have heard the 
ſame thing affirmed of the diamonds at St, Denis, 
Piozz''s Tr. ii. 164. 
The ſame lady informs us, that adaizions. con- 
tinue to be made to the riches of the Santa Caſa, 
and that the princeſs Borgheſe ſent an elegantly ſet 
diamond necklace, no longer ago than laſt Chriſt- 
mas-day, (about three years ago) valued at 2 
thouſand pounds ſterling. Fiozzi's Tr. ii. 159. 
: The cellars belonging to the houſe are very 
ſpacious, and ſtocked with a prodigious quantity 
of wine, for the accommodation of the pilgrims. 
The annual revenue of the Santa Caſa, from 
lands and other ſettled funds, is ſaid to be thirty 
thouſand ſcudi, excluſive of the preſents : and of- 
ferings of devotees. | 
The inhabitants of Loretto, excluſive of their 
emoluments from keeping inns, * taverns, and 
lodging-houſes, employ themſelves in making 
medals, crucifixes, images of the Virgin, painted 
aper, caps, ribbons, and rofaries ; which are 
3 by the pilgrims, as amulets for the 
head- ach, fits, and other diſeaſes. There is an 
apathecary s ſhop at the N houſe, with medi: 
cine 
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* eines for the uſe of the pilgrims; adorned with 

b. large pots, containing particular drugs, which 

ſe are highly valued for the paintings on them, ſaid 

i. WH to have been executed by Raphael: they illuftrats 

he ſeveral pieces of ancient and profane hiſtory. 

nd The palace, where the governor, the biſhop, and 

tb. the penitentiaries reſide, is large and commodious, 

ly having apartments proper for the accommodation 

10t of perſons of all ranks. 85 1 Ph” » 

has Addiſon's remarks on the riches of the Santa 

7 8 Caſa at Loretto, are too ingenious to be omit- | 
bat ted: The riches in the holy houſe and treaſury, 
nd ſays he, are ſurpriſingly great, and as much | 
aid ſurpaſſed my expeCtation as other ſights have ] 
the gencrally fallen ſhort of it. Silver can ſcarce I 
nis. find an admiſſion, and gold itſelf looks but. | 
IS poorly among ſuch an incredible number of | 
on · precious ſtones. There will be, in a few ages | 
aſa, more, the jewels of the greateſt value in Europe, 1 
ſet if the devotion of its princes continues in its pre- | 
riſt- ſent fervour. It is an amazing thing, continues | 

it 2 he, to ſee ſuch a prodigious quantity of riches lie 

90. dead, and untouched, in the midſt of fo much _—_ 
very verty and miſery as reign on all fides of them. . Bm 
nity There is no queſtion, however, but the pope —— 
1118, would make uſe of thoſe treaſures, in caſe of any = 
from great calamity that ſhould endanger the holy ſeeg _ 8 
wirty as an unfortunate war with the Turks, or a power- ' Wh 
d ol. ful league among the proteſtants; for I cannot * 
Fe but look upon thoſe vaſt heaps of wealth that are . 
their amaſſed together, in ſo many religious places of 1 
and Italy, as the hidden reſerves and magazines of Ss 
king the church, which ſhe would open on any preſſing = 
inted occaſion, for her laſt defence and preſervation. 
1 are If theſe riches were all turned into current coin, 
r the | and employed in commerce, they would make 
1s Italy the moſt flouriſhing country in Europe. 
medi: | _ OR 
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Whoever were the firſt inyentors of this im. 
poſture, they ſeem to have taken the hint of it 
from the veneration that the old Romans paid to 
the cottage of Romulus, which ſtood on Mount 
Capitol, and was repaired from time to time as it 
fell into decax. ] 

The following anecdote may perhaps create 2 
ſmile : This morning, ſays Dr. Moore, imme. 
diately before we left the inn, to viſit the holy 
chapel, an Italian ſervant, whom the duke of 
Hamilton engaged at Venice, took me aſide, and 
told me, in a very ſerious manner, that ſtrangers 

were apt ſecretly to break off little pieces of the 
| Kone belonging to the Santa Caſa, in the hopes 
thet fuch precious relics might. bring them good 
fortune; but he earneſtly entreated me nat to do 
any ſuch thing: for he knew a man at Venice, 
who had broken off a ſmall corner of one of the 
ſtones, and flipt it into his breeches pocket un- 
perceived ; but, fo far from bringing him good 
fortune, it had burnt its way out, like aqua 
fortis, before he left the chapel, and ſcorched his 
8 thighs in ſuch a miſerable manner, that he was 
not 94 to fit on horſeback for a month. I thank- 
ed Giovanni for his obliging hint, and aſſured 
bim J ſhould not attempt any theft of that nature. 
Moore Tr. i. 340. | 
Loretto is fituated about fifteen miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Ancona, and one hundred and ten nw 
2 100 b of 5497 
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JESI, a ſmall town, rhough the oy of a biſhop 
on the river Aſino. 


CmOLo, a town not far from 13 much 
reſorted to by pilgrims on account of a pen 
miraculous — 


oriNo 


' 
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OPINO, a ſmall epiſcopal town, the ſee of 
which is held immediately under the pope. Here 
are twelve convents, five aaa and. 2 literary 


ſociety. 21 WHT Fam 7 


\ . 
* 


RECAN NO: a fall t town on a + bigh n morn» 


tain, in a well-cultivated Ser. 
* 


A800 LI, the ancient Aſculum 8 a tae 


ſituated between the rivers Tronto and Caſtellano. 


It is the ſee of a W who holds immediately | 


under the POS: 


MACERATA, A a ſmall town ſeated on a a hill 
near the river Chiento. 


crrrA NUOVA, alſo a ”” 3 


CAMERINO, anciently Camcrizum, A e 
and the ſee of 3 biſhop, ra inde che 


W : 5 
sr. SEVERINO, A bal epiſcopal om. 


TOL EN TIN o, a emal town, where the body. 
of St. Nicholas was depoſited. 


rABRIANO, a large village, equal in magni- 


tude to many cities. It is enriched with two col- 
legiate churches, ſeventeen convents, ſixteen 
churches of religious fraternities, two alms-houſes, 
and three hoſpitals ; beſides twelve churches in 


Its environs. It is famous for its paper manu- 
lacture. N | 
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- "Tus TERRITORY or PERUGta, | 


THE length of this territory is about thirty | 
miles; and its breadth twenty-eight : it con 
tains the lake anciently called Lacus Thraſimenus, 
and now Lago di Perugia, near which Hannibal 
defeated the Roman general Flaminius. The 


air is pure, and the ſoil fertile. 


1 The only place worth mentioning in this dif. } 
mic, is 85 N 
1 be TILES 5 | | 
oof PERUGIA, anciently Peruſia, an ancient city, 
N which ſuffered the moſt dreadful calamities, du ! 
. ring the triumvirate of Auguſtus and his col. 
Ih leagues. It afterwards held out a ſeven years | 
1 Gege, but was taken and deſtroyed, by Totila, 
1 king of the Goths. It was, however, rebuilt by 
{18 Narſes; and, in the ninth century, taken by the 
mn French, and given to the holy ſee; to which it 
1h has ever fince belonged, and is now the ſee of a 
it biſhop. It has an univerfity, three colleges, two 
wy - academies, ſeveral churches, and a citadel. . Itis 
11 about ſixty miles north of Rome, and is remark- ' 
wo able for its delicious wine. EY 
1 J. 


Tux DUCHY or SPOLETO. 


THIS territory is bounded on the north by the 
marquiſate of Ancona, and the dychy of 
Urbino; on the eaſt by Farther Abruzzo ; an the 

| weſt by Orvietano, and Perugia; and on the 
' fouth by Sabina, and the Patrimony of St. * 
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ſt is about ſixty-five miles in length, and forty- 
ſeven in breadth. The foil, in general, is rich 
and fertile, though a part of it is low and fenny. 


: 


The principal places in this duchy, are 


SPOLETO, part of the ancient Umbria, one 


of the moſt celebrated municipal towns in Italy, 
and even now the capital of the duchy. It is ſe- 
venty miles north of Rome, and has a remarkable 
aqueduct of a Gothic ſtructure, which conveys 
the water from Mount St. Francis to Spoleto, 


which is not to be equalled for its height by any 
other in Europe: from the foundation of the 
loweſt arch to the top of it, is two hundred and 
thirty yards. Here is alſo a bridge, extending 
over ;a valley, between the city and the caſtle. 
The number of convents, churches, hermitages, 
and fraternities, in this place, is very conſider- 
able. Spoleto is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to 


the pope. 


In the cathedral, there is a picture of 


the Virgin by St. Luke, whoſe abilities as a ſculp- 
tor and a painter we do not admire, In the 
neighbouring mountains, truffles are very plenti- 
ful; and the environs in general are famous for 


good wine. 


— 


FOLIGNO, anciently Fulginium, a ſmall tra- 
ding town, ſituated in a pleaſant plain. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, has ſame manufactures, and a ce- 
lebrated fair, which continues a month, Here are 


conſiderable manufactures of paper, cloth, and 


blk, In a convent of nuns is a famous picture 
by Raphael, generally viſited by travellers, and 
much admired by connoiſſeurs. The fituatian of 


this town is peculiarly happy: It ſtands 'in a 
charming valley, watered by the river Clytumnus z 


ö 


16 


the view terminating on one ſide by hills crowned 
with cities, and on the other by the higheſt. 
mountains of the Apennines. The neighbouring 
country is delightfully interſperſed with towns, 
villages, ſeats, olive and mulberry- trees, corn- 
fields, and vineyards, IT ng PF I 


NARNI, formerly Narnia, an ancient town, 
ſeared on the fide of a mountain near the river 
Nera, making an agreeable appearance at a dif. 
tance. It is the reſidence of a biſhop, imme. 
diately ſubordinate to the pope, and gave birth 
to the emperor Nerva, pope John XII. and 
other illuſtrious perſons. It is ſupplied wich 
water by a noble aqueduct, fifteen miles in lengih. 
But the greateſt curioſity here, is the remains of 
a grand marble bridge, built by Auguſtus over 
the river Nera, ſo as to join two oppoſite moun- 
tains: it is generally allowed to be one of the 


fade. A 2 , 2 ˙ Aw 
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ſtxrelieft ruin in-Ita yigg m a dee 

Ibis noble fabric is wholly of marble, and 

without cement, as many other antique buildings 
are. Only one of the arches remains entire, 

which is the firſt on the fide of the river where ! 
was; under it there was no water; it is one 

hundred and fifty feet wide. The next arch, be- 

low which the river flows, is twenty feet wider, 
and has a conſiderable ſlope, being higher on the 

ſide next the firſt arch, than on that next the 
3 third. The remaining two arches are, in every 
reſpect, ſmaller than the two firſt. What could 
be the reaſon of ſuch ungraceful irregularity in a 
work, in other reſpects ſo magnificent, and upon 
which ſo much labour and expence muſt have been 
beſtowed, cannot be aſcertained. Moores T. i. 
The neighbouring country is extremely beauti- 
ful, abounding with vines, fig, peach, and olive. 
trees, melons, and other fruits; and turneps s 
| . 
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D ET ©, 259 
an enormous ſize. Here is a peculiar kind of 


grapes, without ſtones, called paſfarine, This 
town 18 but thinly inhabited. Þ 


TERNI, anciently 1 ſituated between 
two branches of the river Nera. It is a well-built 
town, and the ſee of a biſhop, immediately ſubject 
to the pope, and is ſituated about thirty-four 
miles north of Rome. This was the birth-place 
of the emperors Tacitus and Florianus; and alſo 
of Tacitus the hiſtorian, It was once a con- 
fiderable Roman colony, and beautiful ruins of 
antiquity are ſtill diſcernible in it, particularly 
thoſe of an ancient theatre, About three miles 
from Terni, the famous caſcade is to be ſeen, 
formed by the fall of the river Velino, which 
Virgil mentions in the ſeventh Æneid — Roſea 
rura Vilini. Between fix and ſeven miles from 
Terni, to the north-weſt, ſtands Mount Eolo, 
from the cavities of which iſſues, in ſummer, a 
ſtrong cooling wind, which the inhabitants of a 
ſmall town near it, called Ceci, convey by pipes 
into their houſes, in the manner which water is 
uſually conducted. | 


ASSISIO, aft town on a « hill, being the . 
place of St. Francis. It is a biſhopric in the 
Pope's nomination, and the cathedral confiſts of 
three churches, built over one another. The 
laint's body is depoſited in the convent, and draws 
to this place great multitudes of pilgrims. 


NOCERA, 'a ſmall town and bikoprie, fab 
ordinate to the Pipe: 


TODI, a town ſeated on a bill, near the Ti- 
Vere, and the ſee of a biſhop. It contains ſeveral. 
LI churches, 


— 


CC 


' churches, convents, religious fraternities, and 
hoſpitals. eee oc; TRY Re i 


\ \ | * a y 

- © ,OTRICOLO, a poor town, pleaſantly fituated 

on a rifing ground. Between this place and the t 

Tiber, at a little diſtance from the road, there is 7 

⁊ conſiderable tract of ground, covered with many e 
Toole antique fragments and vaults; theſe are ge- 

nerally conſidered as the ruins of the ancient Ocrj- Et 

culum. PLETE e h 

| 851 W + 

NORCIA, a ſmall epiſcopal town. 5 

| 1 | = 

RIETI, a ſmall town ſeated on the Velino; it 1 

is the ſee of a biſhop, held immediately of the 

Pope. 0 | | N v 

BEVAGNA, the ancient Menavia, near the d 

ſource of the famous river Clytumnus ; celebrated tt 


- for a particular quality in its waters, of making 
cattle white that drink of it, Mr. Addiſon has 
given many quotations from the Latin poets in 
| honour of this river; all of which countenance 
the popular opinion with regard to the quality of 
the water: 


Qua formoſa ſuo Clitumaus flumina luco 


Integit, & niveos abluit unda boves. ä N on 
Prop, lib. ii. EL EG. 19. ver. 25. . 

« Shaded with trees Clitumnus' waters glide, | ? 
„And milk-white oxen drink its beautcous tide.” m 
e co 


Nee ſi vacuet Mevania valles | 
Aut przſienr niveos Clitumna novalia tauros, 
Sufficiam. 


** 


STAT. SYLe Iv. lib. i. 


- | \ f 

% Though fair Mevania ſhould exhauſt her field, 
„Or his white kine the ſwift Clytumnus yield, 
„ Sill were pcore' — 5 | 
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5. A THIN A. 267 
The breed of white cattle, ſays Dr. Moore, 
which gave ſuch a reputation to the river, ſtill re- 
mains in this country. We ſaw many of them as 
we paſſed, ſome tnilk- white, but the greateſt num 

pers of a whitiſh grey. The common. people {till 
retain the ancient opinion with reſpect to the 
effect of the water. Moore's Tr. i. 369 
It is probable that this breed was firſt ſettled in 
the country, and continuing till the ſame breed 


has induced the. inhabitants to impute it to a wrong 


cauſe. They may as well imagine their hogs turn 
black, for ſome reaſon of the ſame nature, be- 


cauſe there are none in Italy of any other colour. 


The river Clytumnus, and Menavia which ſtood 
on the banks of it, are famous for the herd of 
victims, with which they furniſhed all Italy. Near 
Bevagna ſtands the beautiful chapel of St. Salv a- 
dor, ſuppoſed to have been the temple of Cly- 
tumnus. 5 | oy; 
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TRE PROVINCE OF SABINA. | 


N. 


THIS territory, Which is a part of the ancient 
Sabina, is bounded on the north by Umbria; 
on the eaſt by Abruzzo; on the well by the pa- 
trimony of St. Peter; and on the ſouth by the 
Campagna of Rome. Its length is twenty-ſix 
miles, and its 'breadth about twenty-two. It 
contains a few ſmall towns and yillages, among 
which are Maglano, Monte Rotondo, Polombarz, 
Vicoyaro, Il Veſcovio di Sabia, &c. 3 - 
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Ta DUCHY 6 oF AY AND FARLDOM: or 


AoC O E. 


HESE türkiturkes, which FER ba 
to the duke of Parma, were annexed to the 
papal dominions, in diſcharge of a debt for which 
they had been mortgaged. They are bounded on 


the eaſt by the river Marta, which ſeparates it 
from the patrimony of St. Peter; on the weſt by 


Tuſcany ; and on the ſouth by the Mediterranean, 
The oil is good, but the country is badly culti- 


vated, and thinly inhabited. It contains but few 
FOE” worth mentioning ; theſe are, 


CASTRO, formerly a handſome town, wo Was 


deſtroyed by pope Innocent X in 1646, becauſe | 


the inabitabn had murdered the biſhop which 
he had ſent them. The duchy, to which it gives 


name, contains part of the lake of Bolſena, in 


which are two iflands; in one of which Amala- 
ſuntha, daughter of T heodoric, king of the Oftro- 


goths, was confined and afterwards murdered, by 
order of her couſin Theodat, whom ſhe had ale 


ciated with her in the government. 


RONCIGLIONE, the capital of the en 
to which ĩt gives name: it is 0 a ſmall town. 


ON TAL TE, a {mall town ſeated on an 
eminence. | 


- FARNESE, a ſmall town belonging to 95 


houſe of Chigi, having the title of a principality 
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PATRIMONY 9 8 ST. PETER. 
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bicaria, was given to the ſee of Rome by the 

counteſs Matilda in 1077, under Gregory VII. 

In this country, formerly the beſt cultivated and? 

beſt peopled ſpot in the world, no houſes, no 

trees, no incloſures are to be enz nothing but 

the ſcattered ruins of temples and tombs, 9 

ing the idea of a country depopulated by a peſti- 

lence. All is motionleſs, ſilent and forlorn. 

This territory obtained its name from the preten⸗-- 

ded grant of it, made by Conſtantine the Great, 

biſhop of Rome, in 324, for the maintenance. of 

the church of St. Peter, and its Nn The 

ae . it contains are, oY 


VITERBO, the capital, ſeated. in'a 4:pleaſibe: 
fertile vale. The ſtreets are well paved, and the 

houſes good, but the city is thinly inhabited. It 
is, however, enriched with ſixty-nine religious 
ſtructures, including} churches, , convents, and 
hoſpitals. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is imme- 
diately under his holineſs, and four popes lie in- 
terred in the cathedral. The prieſts, monks, 
and different fraternities, conſtitute che Pee 
Part of the euere : 2 n v1 


BOLSENA, A pretty 8 town, „ delightfully 
ſituated on a lake of the ſame name. Ir is en- 
vironed with mountains covered with trees, form- 
ing a kind of auguſt amphitheatre. On an 
eminence near it may be {een the ruins of the an- 
cient Volſinium.: | ph 88 

CIVITA CASTELLANA, A ſmall town ſeat- 
ed on a rock, near the confluence of the 2 

| --- 


_—_— 


VT 
and Tevere. It is ſaid to be the ancient Falerios, 
once the capital of the Faliſci. Its biſhopric is 
united to that of Orton. A bridge of vaſt height, 
built by pope Clement XI. extends over a deep. 
narrow valley, forming a communication between ” 
wo mountains. This was formerly-a place of 
great ſtrength, but is now in no very flouriſhing N 
condition. This ſeems to be the only country in 
the world, where the fields become more deſolate 
RY! approach the ca 1 Jy 


+ 


_CIVITA VECCHIA, a maritime m Wyo 
nfied by pope Urban VIII. It is- about thirty 
miles north-weſt of Rome, and has an arſenal and 
an harbour; in the latter of e the popes | 
ech r lie. £8 113 42110; 


MONTE FIASCONE, a town 1 on an 
minence near the lake Bolſena, famed for its e- 
cellent' wine, It is the ſee of a biſhop. In the 
church of St. Flavian, at a little diſtance from 


this town, the tomb of a tippling traveller pre- 


ſents itfelf, who is faid to have been a German: 
it was his uſual practice to ſend his ſervant: before 
him, with orders to chalk the word ef on the 
doors of thoſe inns which furniſhed the beſt wine. 
That which he found at this place being much 


ſuperior to any which he had before taſted, was 
honoured with a threefold ; but unfortunately 
the maſter drank himſelf ! into the other world. 
His tomb-ftane exhibits, in relievo, an abbot 
with his cawl on; and near his head, on each 


fide, two glaſſes in attire 3 ; which deem to con- 


firm the ſtory. 


FUMICINO, a confldlenctile town at the mouth 
of the weſt branch of the Tiber. All veſſels ſail- 
ing on that river to Rome, having any 9 on 
a F # > 1 wo 1 | | > | X gar | 


PATRIMONY or ST:' PETER. 464. 
poard, are obliged to touch at the cuſtom-houſe 
here, and pay a heavy duty. All forts of fiſh are 
conveyed from hence to Rome. Here is a forti- 
fed tower and garriſon, In Lent this place is vi- 
fited by many of the inhabitants of Rome, who 
continue ſeveral days in it, on purpoſe to regale 
themſelves with its fine oyſters. Sh 


a BRACCIANO, a ſmall town and duchy, * 
ted on a lake of the ſame name. TUE 


TOLFA, a ſmall town, near which are ſome 
alum works, iron mines, warm baths, alabaſter, 
and lapis lazuli. The alum-works, which were 
eſtabliſhed under the direction of pope Pius II. 
ſtill continue very profitable. . 


PORTO, a ſmall town near the weſt branch 
of the Tiber, originating from the declenſion of 
the city of Oſtia. It had two harbours ; the lat- 
ger was erected by the emperor Claudius, and 
the ſmaller by Trajan; but, by the retreat of the 
ſea, they are both become uſeleſs. The cardinal 
dean of the ſacred college is always biſhop of this 
ices | 


 ORTA, .anciently Hortanum, a ſmall town on 
a hill near the Tiber, which here receives the 
Nera, Its biſhop, who is immediately ſubordi- 
N to the pope, is alſo biſhop of Civita Caſtel- 
an... N 5 | 


GALLESE, a market- town, giving the title of 
duke, belongs to the houſe of Alremps. —_. 


CARBOGNANO, a ſmall place, giving thg 
title of prince to a branch of the houſe of Colonna. 
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prince, belonging to the houſe. of — 


of the Campagna has been remarked and de. 


„ 1 r D. 
BACANO, a ſmall town, rendered of foams 
eunſetſdence by its profitable ſulphur-works, be. 


longing to the apoſtolic nn, It en name 
to the * di Bacano. Dr 11051 


? 


' ORIOLO, a ſmall place giving the title 10 


CERVETERI, anciently Cere, one of the | 
twelve ancient true cities. 


Tr CAMPAGNT, o CAMPANIA DI ROMA. 


i HIS territory, anciently named Latium, is 

bounded on the north by Sabina; on the 
welt by the river Tiber and the ſea; and on the 
ſouth and eaſt by the ſea, Terra di Lavora, and 
Farther Abruzzo. The air is ſaid to be unwhole- 
fome, which is partly occaſioned by its marſhes 
and lakes, and partly by a rich but uncultivated 
ſoil; the inhabitants being few, and thoſe very 
poor and indolent : the impoſts, indeed, are ſo 
heavy as to diſcourage them from improving the 
land by induſtry. 


Mrs. Piozzi ſays, The melancholy appearance 


ſcribed by every traveller with diſpleaſure, by all 
with truth. The ill-look of the very few, and 
very unhealthy inhabitants, confirms their deſerip- 
tions; and, befide the pale and ſwelled faces, 
which ſhock the fight, here is a braſſy ſcent in the. 
air as of verdegris, which offends the ſmell : the 
running water is alſo of an odd colour, like that 
m which. copper has been fteeped! Theſe ate 
fad deſolated Icenes indeed! P0z21's Tr. i. 3705 | 
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in the midſt of theſe deſerted fields, the ancient 
Poor of the world rears her head | in melancholy 
| majeſty. Moore's 25 L 395 1. "HR 
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The pincpa Plaves i in e Campagni di Roma 
ne, | . 
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ROME, N cap pit of ihe territories of the 
be, and all 1849 founded ſeven hundred and 
2M ears before the Chriſtian æra. It was an- 
E ecly the capital and ſeat of the Roman empire, 


abode and nurſery of heroes, and of all that was 


| drones; a nurſery of vermin, which prey upon 
the community; a ſcene of the groſſeſt prieſtcraft; 
| of the moſt ridiculous and ſhameful farces, under 
© the name of religion; of - eccleſiaſtical tyranny, 


| credulity, fanaticiſm, ignorance, 'and intemperate 
eal of à poor deluded people. Rome, after ſhe 


E neracy, ſlavery, and corruption, and was trampled 
under foot by tyrants and monſters who were dif- 
| graceful to human nature; but her thraldom was 
got then greater under her ſecular, than ir is now 


it was gradually enlarged. But its figure and ſi- 


Ef the ſeven prineipal ſieges or attacks which it 
Fhiſtained, When it was ſacked by the Gauls, He- 
wlians, Vandals, Oftro and Viſigoths, and the 
Serman armies ; "particularly in 1527, under the 
and of 9 of Bourbon. 


N 05 


r - 


and now the head of the Roman catholic religion. 
F What a melancholy reverſe! Rome, once the 


| preat and noble in human nature, | is now a neſt of 


and the moſt bare-faced and wanton abuſe of the 


bad loſt her liberty, ſunk into the utmoſt dege- 


under her ſpiritual maſters + Rome is ſuppoſed to 
have been firſt founded by Romulus, after which 


| ttation have been often changed, 1 in conſequence 
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On entering Rome, exclaims the abbe-Duphty, 


ages, emperors, nations, every thing great, in- 
tereſting, and awful, which the great name of 1 
Rome muſt for ever ſuggeſt, occupied my whole { 
ſoul ! I beheld that theatre where human nature 0 
has been all that it ever can be, has performed a 
every thing that it ever can perform, has diſ- e 
played all the virtues, exhibited all the vices, a 
brought forth the ſublimeſt heroes; and the moſt | b 
execrable monſters, has been elevated to a Brutus, ir 
degraded to a Nero, and re- aſcended to a Marcus 0 
Aurelius. The air in which I am now breathing, a 
js that in which Cicero enchanted all ears with WW 1 
his eloquence; the Cæſars uttered ſo many ter. ir 
rible commands, and the popes pranqunced their cc 
myſterious and ſuperſtitious enchantments, What at 
rivers of blood have moiſtened this earth ho- w 
many tears have flowed within theſe walls! Horace te 
and Virgil here recited their immortal verſes! | th 
am in that city which excites the attention of the w 
whole world. Dupaty's Tr. 1199. W; 
With regard to the number of the inhabitants, an 
modern Rome is much inferior to the ancient; ch 
for, in 1709, the whole of theſe amounted only R 
to one hundred, thirty-eight thouſand, five hun- R. 
dred and ſixty- eight: among which were: torty m 
biſhops, two thouſand ſix hundred and eighty-ſ WW as 
prieſts, three thouſand five hundred and fifty. ir 
nine monks, one thouſand eight hundred and fiy 
fourteen nuns, three hundred and ninety-thre. thi 
courtezans, nine thouſand Jews, and foufteen lot 


Moors. In 1714, the inhabitants were again 
numbered, by order of pope Clement XI. When 
there appeared to be one hundred and fortyrthret 
thouſand. / PO 
But with regard to the preſent population 0! 
Rome, we are furniſhed with the following au- 
thentic information by Dr. Moore : Authors dif⸗ 
fer very much in opinion with reſpect to the 
' | ? ov | nu mber 


* 


the period when it was moſt populous. Some 


-TR40:Mi E. 269 
number of inhabitants which Rome contained at 


of 1 kccounts make them ſeven millions, and others a 

ole ſill greater number. Theſe ſeem all to be incre- | 
ure dible exaggerations. It is not probable, that 1 
ned what is properly called the city of Rome, ever 1 
di- extended beyond the wall built by Beliſarius, Wi 
ces, aſter he had defeated the Goths. This wall has Wi 
noſt been frequently repaired ſince, and is till ſtand- 4 
tus, ing; it is about thirteen or fourteen miles in cir- | | | 
rcus cult, which is nearly the ſize that Rome was of, Wi 
ing, according to Pliny, in tlie days of Veſpaſian. Al 
with Wl Thoſe who aſſert, that the number of inhabitants 1 
ter- in ancient Rome, when it was moſt populous, FI 
their could not exceed a million, excluſive of ſlaves, | 
V hat | are thought moderate in their calculation ; but Wn 
-how when we conſider that the circumference of thir- 11 
race teen or fourteen miles is not equal to that of ei- 1 
811 ther Paris or London; that the Campus Martius, Mi 
the which is the beſt built part of modern Rome, 1 
nas a field, without a houſe upon it, anciently; 1 
tantz, and that the riſing ground, where St. Peter's # 
ent; church and the Vatican ſtand, was no part of old l 
on) Rome; it will be difficult to conceive that ever 1 
bun. Rome could boaſt a million of inhabitants. For | 
forty my own part, if the wall of Beliſarius is admitted 1 
ty-lix Has the boundary of the ancient city, I cannot 1 
fifty- imagine it to have, at any time, contained above 1] 

d and five or fix hundred thouſand, without ſuppoſing | 
three, the maſters of the world to have been the worſt {| 
urteen ly lodged people in it. 5 

again , But if, in the computations above mentioned, [| 
when i che ſuburbs are included; if . thoſe who lived 1 
ethree e without the walls are conſidered as inhabitants; 1 
nns that caſe there will be room enough for any | 
tion 0! number, the limits of the ſuburbs not being aſ- | 
ng ally certained, | . 9 | 
ors dif- 0 The 

to the | 
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2 The buildings immediatel ywithout the walls cf 
Rome, which were connectedly continued fo as tg 


1 


merit the name of ſuburbs, were certainly of va 
extent; and with thoſe of the town itſelf, muſt 
have contained a prodigious number of people, 
By a calculation made by Mr. Byres, the Circus 


Maximus was of ſufficient fize to accommodate | 
three hundred and eighty thouſand ſpeCtators: 


and we are told by the Latin poets, that it wa 
uſually full. Now if allowance is made for tbe 


' ſuperannuated, the fiek, and infirm; alſo for 


children, and . thoſe employed in their private 
buſineſs, and for ſlaves, who were not permitted 


to remain in the Circus during the games; Mr, 


Byres imagines that ſuch a number as three hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand ſpectators could not be 


ſupplied by a city and ſuburbs, the number of 


whoſe inhabitants were much under three millions. 
Whatever may have been the extent of the 


| ſuburbs of Rome, it is probable they were only 


formed of ordinary houſes, and inhabited by peo- 
ple of inferior rank. There are no remains of 
8 or magnificent buildings of any kind, to 


be now ſeen near the walls, or indeed over the 


whole Campania ; yet it is aſſerted by ſome au- 


thors, that this wide ſurface was peopled, at one 


period, like a continued village; and we are told 
of ſtrangers, who, viewing this immenſe plain 


covered with houſes, imagined they had already 
entered Rome, when they were thirty miles from 


the walls of that city. Pk 411 
Some of the ſeven hills an which Rome was 
built, appear now but gentle ſwellings, owing to 
the intervals between them being greatly raiſed | 


* o 


by the rubbiſh of ruined houſes, Some have 


hardly houſes of any kind upon them, being en- 


tirely laid out in gardens and vineyards. It is 


generally thought, that two-thirds of the ſurface 


within 


4 
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within the walls are in this fituntion, or covered 
with ruins; and, by the information I have the 
greateſt reliance. on, the number of the inhabi- 
tants at preſent is about one hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand, which, though greatly inferior to what 
Rome contained in the days of its ancient power, 
is more than it has been, for the moſt part, able 
to boaſt ſince the fall of the empire. There is 
good authority for believing that this city, at 
particular periods ſince that time, ſome of them 
not very remote, has been reduced to between 
thirty and forty thouſand inhabitants. The num- 
bers have gradually increaſed during the whole of 
this century. As it was much leſs expenfive to 
purchaſe new ground for building upon, than to 
clear away ruins, which, by time, had acquired 
the confiſtence of rock, great part of the modern 
city is built on what was the ancient Campus 
— ito 06 5335 

Some of the principal ſtreets are of conſiderable 
length, and perfectly ſtraight. That called the 
Corſo, is the moſt frequented. It runs from the 
Porto del Popolo, along the fide of the Campus 
Martius, next to the ancient city. Here the no- 
bility diſplay their equipages during the carnival, 
and take the air in the evenings in fine weather. 
It is indeed the great ſcene of Roman magni- 


licence and amuſement. e he'd 

The ſhops on each fide are three or four feet 
higher than the ſtreet ; and there is a path for the 
conveniency of foot paſſengers, on a level with 
the ſhops, The palaces, of which there are ſe- 
veral in this ſtreet, range in a line with the houſes, 
taving no court before them, as the hotels in Pa- 
tis have; and not being ſhut up from the fight of 
the citizens by high gloomy walls, as Devonſhire 
and Burlington houſes in London are. Such dif- 
mal barricades are more ſuitable to the unſocial 
ade character 
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Rome is ſuppoſed to excel the ancient. It bas 


character of a proud baron, in the days of atiſto· 


cratic tyranny, than to the hoſpitable benevolent 1 
diſpoſition of their preſent proprietors. 0 
The Corſo, I have ſaid, commences at the fine be 
area immediately within the Porto del Popolo. ſe 
This is the gate by which we entered Rome; it * 
is built in a noble ſtyle of elegant fimplicity, 6a 
from the deſign of Michael Angelo, executed by ti 
— oo | eee T 
The Strada Felice, in the higher part of the WW +. 
city, is about a mile and a halt in length from ca 
the Trinità del Monte, to the church of St. John pl 
Lateran, on the Pincean hill. This ftreet runs WW 
In a ftraight line ; but the view is interrupted by " 
a fine church called St. Maria Maggiore. The vi 
Strada Felice is croſſed by another ſtraight ſtreet, fc 
called the Strada di Porta Pia, terminated at one th; 
end by that gate; and at the other by four c- Wl ur 
loſſal ſtatues in white marble, of two horſes led 0 
by two men; ſuppoſed by ſome, to be repreſen- a 
tations of Alexander taming Bucephalus ; and, f 
according to others, of Caſtor and Pollux. They Ve 
are placed before the pope's palace, on the Qui- Wil x: 
rinal Hill, and have a noble effect. 0 7 
It would be more difficult to convey an idea of 

the ſmaller and leſs regular ſtreets. I ſhall there Hit 
fore only obſerve, in general, that Rome at pre- fix 
ſent exhibits a ſtrange mixture of magnificent and mi 
intereſting, common and beggarly, objects; the the 
former conſiſts of palaces, churches, fountains, cal 
and, above all, the remains of antiquity. - The nt 
latter comprehend all the reſt of the city. Moors fo 
BESS, 8 a 
Rome was anciently much more populous chan the 

it is at preſent; though it is now one of the fineſt de 
cities in the world. In external ſplendor, and eq 
the beauty of its temples and palaces, modern ct 


twenty 


ſto. twenty gates, three hundred towers, as many 


lent churches, and fix bridges over the Tiber. The 
+1:1 ſtreets are ſpacious and well paved, but they are 
fine neither kept clean nor illuminated. There are 
lo. no lamps lighted in the ſtreets at night: all Rome 
t would be in utter darkneſs were it not for the 
city, Candles which the devotion of individuals ſome- 
d by times place before certain ſtatues of the virgin. 
WHT Thoſe appear faintly glimmering at vaſt inter- 
the WW rals, like ſtars in a cloudy night. The lackeys 
from | carry dark lanthorns behind the carriages of peo- 
John ple of the firſt diſtinction. The cardinals and 
runs other eccleſiaſtics do not chooſe to have their 
db coaches. ſeen before the door of every houſe they - 
The WW viſit. In the midſt of this darkneſs, amorous af- 
treet, fenations in the ſtreets ate not unftequent among 
t one the inferior people. When a carriage, with 4 
Ir co. T lanthorn behind it, accidentally comes near 4 
s led couple who do not wiſh to be known, one of them 
reſen. i calls out, volt? la lanterna, and is obeyed; the car- 
and, i triage paſſing without further notice being taken. 
They Venus has always been particularly reſpected at 
Q Ui Rome, on account of her amour with Anchiſes. 
TAK 0'$.... RS 8 
dea of Here are two thouſand two hundred palaces, 
there. ninety-two pariſhes,” forty-one national churches, 
at pre” ſixty-four religious houſes of men; forty of wo- 
nt and men, and thirty hoſpitals. Among the churches, 
$ z the there are ſeven which, by way of eminence, are 
ntams called the ſeven churches, being eſteemed compa- 
-- Bl ratively more ſacted than the reſt: theſe are St. 
Moore's ohn de Lateran, St. Peter in the Vatican, St. 
5 aul, St. Mary the Greater, St. Laurence within 
as chan WY the Watts, che Holy Croſs of Jeruſalem, and St. 
e fine Bl Sebaſtlan. No city in the world ſurpaſſes, or even 
or, and equals Rome for the multiplieity of noble edi- 
_—_ ices, fine fountains, anti uities, paintings, ſtatuès, 
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pal are thoſe of Aqua Virgine, and Aqua Felice, 


miles, and do honour to pope Sextus V. the foun- 


from Paris, and eight hundred and ten from Lon- 
don. The bed of the river Tiber, being raiſed 


of the city is ſeparated from the other by the 


174 Toa T2454 i 
ſculptures, and curioſities. No place in the world 
is ſo well provided with fine fountains as Rome, 
not only from its having excellent ſprings in its 
own precincts, but being alſo ſupplied with wa. 
ter from other places, by means of ſome ſuperb 
and ſtupendous aqueducts; of which the princi. 


which are conveyed to it from the diſtrict of Pa. 
Teſtrina, at the diſtance of twenty-two Italian 


der. Aqua Paulina, brought from the diſtance of 
thirty Italian miles, derives its name from Paul 
V. who re-eſtabliſhed it from its ruins. Theſe 
pure limpid ſtreams are of ſingular benefit to the 
city, eſpecially as the water from the Tiber is 
generally ſo thick and muddy, that even horſes 
are not watered in it; though, after two or three 
days ſtanding, it works itſelf clear, and becomes 
6%c %%. ² at 

This city is ſeated on the Tiber, about ten 
miles ftom the Tuſcan ſea, three hundred and 
eighty miles from Vienna, five hundred and ſixty | 


by the many ruins of houſes which have fallen 
into it, and its mouth much choaked up, fre- 
quently overflows and does infinite damage, eſ. 
pecially with a ſtrong weſt wind. A ſmall part 


river; and is therefore called Traſtevere, or be- 
yond the Tiber. The remains of Rome's ancient 
grandeur conſiſts of ſtatues, coloſſuſes, temples, | 
Palaces, theatres, triumphal arches, cirques, neu- 
machias, obeliſks, columns, aqueducts, fountains, | 
mauſoleums, and other ſtructures. Of modern 
buildings, the ſplendid churches and palaces are 
the moſt remarkable. ph a oe 


The incomparable church of St. Peter, ſeated 
on the ſide of the Tiber, is one of the wonders of 
modern architecture. Every traveller is aſtoniſhed 
at the firſt fight: of this noble ſtructure, its ſpa- 

cious area, and the quadruple row of pillars on 

each fide. * | BL 

All who have ſeen St. Paul's in London may, 
by an enlargement of its dimenſions, form ſome 

idea of the external appearance of St. Peter's. 

un- gut the refemblance fails entirely -on comparing 

them within; St. Peter's being lined, in many 

parts, with the moſt precious and beautiful mar- 

ble, adorned with valuable pictures, and all the 
powers of ſculpture. i EN 

The approach to St. Peter's church excels that 

to St. Paul's in a ſtill greater proportion, than 

the former ſurpaſſes the latter either in ſize, or in 

mes the richneſs and beauty of the internal ornaments, 
A magnificent portico advances on each ſide from 

the front, by which means a ſquare court is form- 

ed immediately before the ſteps which lead into 
the church. The two porticoes form two ſides of 
Lon. the ſquare, the third is cloſed by the front of the 

aiſed church, and the fourth is open. A colonade, 


allen tour columns deep, commences at the extremities 
fe- of the porticoes; and embracing, in an oval di- 
„el. rection, a ſpace far wider than the ſquare, forms 
part the moſt magnificent area that perhaps ever was 
oy feen before any building. This oval colonade 


is crowned with a baluſtrade, ornamented by a 


cient great number of ſtatues; and conſiſts of above 
ples, three hundred large pillars, forming three ſepa- 
neu- rate walks, which lead to the advanced portico, 
tains, and from that into the church. In the middle of 


the immenſe area ſtands an Egyptian obeliſk of 
granite; and to the right and- left of this, two 
The very beautiful fountains refreſh the atmoſphere 

| Vith ſtreams of clear water. The delighted eye 


2 glancing 


© 
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glancing over theſe ſplendid objects, would ref 
with complete ſatisfaction on the ſtupendous fa, 
bric to which they ſerve as embelliſhments, i the 
facade of this celebrated church. had been equal 
in beauty and elegance to the reſt of the building. 
But this is by no means the caſe, and every im- 
partial judge muſt acknowledge, that the front 
of St. Peter's is, in thoſe particulars, inferior ta 
that of our St. Paul's, Moore's Tr, i. 399. 
The length of St. Peter's, taken on the out- 
ſide, is exactly ſeven hundred and thirty feet; the 
breadth five hundred and twenty; and the height, 
from the pavement to the top of the croſs, Which 
crowns the cupola, four hundred and fifty. The 
grand portico before the entrance, is two hundred 
and fixteen feet in length, and forty in breadth, 
The large dome, with the two cupolas towering 
from it with ſuch an extenſive. circumference, ' 
might well paſs for a church, without any addi- 
tion. The inſide of this ſuperb ſtructure may bs 
called a profuſion of beauties, the eye at ficſt fight 
being quite dazzled ; though the more it is ſur- 
veyed, the greater will be the aſtoniſhment of the 
beholder, on conſidering the ſuperbneſs of the 
Pillars, and the variety of rich integuments; many 
of which are wrought in baſſo relievo. All the 
altar- pieces are of the moſt exquiſite Moſaic work. 
The monuments of the popes, whoſe. aſhes are | 
depoſited here, are very grand, compoſed of brais 
and marble : but the moſt ſplendid piece of the 
whole is the Cathedra Petri, or papal chair, ap- 
pointed for the head of the church. 3 
The abbẽ Dupaty's obſervations on this ſuperb 
ſtructure, may be conſidered as ſupplementary io 
theſe of Dr. Moore: en 
If I have not yet ſaid any thing of the church 
of St. Peter, ſays the abbe, it is becauſe. no lap: 
guage can poſlibly furniſh expreſſions to ſpeak / 


church is one of the handſameſt in Europe. In 


the middle of an immenſe ineloſure, ſurrounded 


by a vaſt portieo, which ſupports, on four hun- 


qred majeſtic columns, two hundred coloſſal ſta» 


tues; between two ſuperb baſons, blackened with 
bronze and time, whoſe waters, perpetually in mo- 
tion, ſpout up, ſparkle, fall down again and mur- 


pouſly rears its head, This obeliſk is of granite, 


and bewn in Egypt: it was erected here by Sex- 


tus V. It is not aſtoniſhing that St. Peter's ſhould 
have become ſo prodigious an edifice. It was 
projected by the vanity of Julius II. who deſired 
that his tomb ſhould be a temple; undertaken 
by the genius of Leo X. who was ambitious of 
forming one perfect work from the maſterly pro- 


rater of Sextus V. who wiſhed to finiſh every 


the world has ſeen. Ir divides the Vatican mount 
into two parts; it covers the circus of Nero, on 
which it is founded; and cloſes up, between 
Rome and the world, the celebrated triumphal 
way. It is impoſſible to give an idea of the ſen- 
ſations which fill the ſoul, on entering, for the 


firſt time, the church of St. Peter; at finding 


ourſelves on that extenſive pavement, amidſt enor- 
mous pillars, before theſe columns of bronze; at 
the fight of all thoſe paintings, of all thoſe ſtatues, 
of all thoſe mauſolea, of all thoſe altars, and un- 
der that dome—within that vaſt circumference ; 
in a word, where the pride of the moſt powerful 


have unceaſingly been adding for many centuries, 
ornaments of granite, gold, marble, bronze and 
| ? Nd Canvas, 
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it 2s it deſerves. The ſquare which is before this 


mur night and day, a magnificent obeliſk pom 


ductions of all the fine arts; and at the end of 
ſeveral centuries, at length, finiſhed by the cha- 


thing. This is one of the moſt extenſive edifices 


pontiffs, and the ambition of all the fine arts, 
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278 | | | 
canvas, increaſing its grandeur, and magnificenee, 
and inſuring its duration. Dupaty's Tr. 183, 
The Vatican, which joins the cathedral, is , 
very ſpacious. building, but irregular, having 
twenty-two courts, and ſeveral thouſand rooms; 
every pope having made ſome addition to it, 
which has ſwelled it to its preſent magnitude, 
The famous Vatican library conſiſts of eight large 
apartments: the number 'of manuſcripts in it 
amounts to upwards of twenty-five thouſand, and 
the books are about twenty thouſand. The fineſt 
pieces of antique ſculpture are to be ſeen in the 


Vatican. The cabinet of medals is compoſed of 


Greek and Roman pieces, but the greateſt part 


of them conſiſts of copper. 


The church of St. John of Lateran is one of 
the ſeven. It ſtands on the ſpot formerly occupied 
by the palace of Conſtantine the Great ; where, 
after embracing the Chriſtian religion, he built 
this church, and preſented it to the biſhop of 
Rome. Here are depofited vaſt numbers of re- 
lics, which St. Helen is ſaid to have brought from 

the Holy Land, affording the higheſt entertain- 
ment to the ſuperſtitious beholder. I the crols | 


walk behind the church, ſtand two celebrated 
| chairs, which, fince the diſaſter of pope Joan, have 
been uſed at the election of popes, for a well- 


known purpoſe. The Lateran palace was rebuilt, | 
in a very ſtately manner, by Sextus V. In the 
area before it ſtands the largeſt obeliſk in Rome, 
which Conſtantine the Great removed from Egypt, 
and his ſon {Ent to Rome, where it was erected in 
the Circus Maximus ; whence Sextus V. after it had 
been dug out of the ruins, cauſed it to be removed, 
and erected here. ct 
The author of the Picture of Italy informs us, 
that though St. Peter excels all other church 
in maguilicence, that of Laterano maintains by 
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£rt rank, being the moſt ancient in Rome. It is 


the pope's pariſh. as biſhop. of Rome; and after 
his acceſſion to the eccleſjaftical mitre, he makes 


de, 


A 


ing it the firſt o bject of his care to take poſſeſſion of 
wh it; and this is done with infinite pomp and cere- 
it mony, it being in general the firſt and laſt time 
ide. that this eminent perſon viſits his pariſh- church. 
ge f The inhabitants aſſemble when the pope takes 
1 it poſſeſſion of it, in order to receive the. firſt bene- 
and diddion of his ne- elected holineſs, which is given 
neſt from a balcony. I ſhall infert here a very pecu- 
the liar anecdote relating to the reverend Gangenellĩ̃. 
d of When Clement XII. made his entry in this church, 


Gangenelli was among the crowd as a ſpectator; 


part 
: he mounted upon the baſe of a pillar to have a bet- 


ne of ter fight of the proceſſion ; but a Swiſs guard, 

pied with his halber d, gave him ſeveral blows, and 
here, drove him from his poſt. How little could this | 
built excellent man think that he himſelf was to act (Bl 
p of the chief part at the next ceremony of this kind, 0 
f re- and that he would become the immediate ſuc- | 
from ceſſor of him, before whom he was then in hum. 18 
rtain- ble proſtration with all the people of Rome! 18 
croſs | What an immenſe diſtance is there between 2 1 
rated . vretched Franciſcan friar, who goes bare-footed, | f 
, have and a pope of Rome, who receives divine worſhip! i. 
well- The remembrance of this occutrence made him | j 
ebuilt, ſmile, when he was elected eleven years after, and if 
In the carried in great ſtate by the ſame pillar. He re- | | 
Rome, lated this anecdote after the ceremony was ended, ll. 
Egypt, the cardinals having aſked him the motive of his 1 
Cted in ſmiling. Archenholtz's Tr. ii. 56. ' | 1 ! 
rt had „The Scala Santa, or Holy Stairs, by which our 
moved, Saviour is ſaid to have aſcended into Pilate's | p 
houſe, are preſerved in a diſtinct building, with 1 ? 
rms us, Wl dhapels belonging to it. In the fame quarter il 
zurebc: 4 the Holy Croſs of Jeruſalem, another of the ll. 

ins the en capital churches, and one of the moſt re- 
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markable for its antiquity and relics. St. Mary 
the Greater is alſo one of the ſeven; and the firſt 
and moſt beautiful of all thoſe dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary in Rome : containing the ſplendid 
chapels of pope Sextus V. and pope Paul V. with 
many other curioſities, Not far from this church 
3s ſeen a beautiful ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, and 
an Egyptian obeltſk.. St. Sebaſtian, another ot 
the feven churches; is famed for its many relics, 
The church of St. Pietro in Montorio is adorned | 
with the moſt celebrated picture in the world, 
Chrift's transfiguration on the mount; which was 
Raphael's laſt production. 9 8 0 
The catacombs, or ſubterraneous burying- 
grounds, are the moſt ſpacious and beſt preſerved 
in the whole city. Theſe were the public bury. 
| Ing-places, for ſuch of the Romans as could not 
afford the expence of burning ; and the Chriſtians, 
who difapproved of burning their dead, made uſe 
of them for the ſame purpoſe. Rome is divided 
into fourteen wards, or precincts, called Rione; 
and guarded by the caſtle of St. Angelo, neat 
the Tiber, flanked with five baſtions, and defend. 
ed by a great number of cannon. In the middle 
 Rtands a large tower, called the Mauſoleuty of 
Adrian, erected by him for a ſepulchre. Here are 
kept the archives and treaſure of the church; and 
from hence a ſubterraneous paſſage leads to the 
Vatican. The principal remains of antiquity are, 
The Pantheon, which, though not the largeſt 
of the Roman temples, is the moſt perfect which 
now remains. i 
It has been deſpoiled uf every thing that made 
it rich, fays the abbe Dupaty; but they have 
left all that made it great. It has loſt its mat. 
bles, its porphyry, its alabaſter, its bronzes; bot 
it has preſerved its dome, its periſtyle, and its 
columns. The defign of che Pantheon iS fing 
4 Al 
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and grand: its circular form is happy. Its cir- 
cumference is majeſtically vaulted with a vaſt cu- 
pola. But why all thoſe gewgaws of gold and 
marble ? It is difficult to determine who has done 
the moſt injury to this ancient edifice, the Barba- 
rians who deſpoiled, or the popes who have or- 
namented it. Dupaty's Tr. 131. | | 

1 leave to others the taſk of enumerating all 
'the marbles, all the porphyry, and all the granite 
which enrich the inſide of the Pantheon. It poſ- 
ſeſſes a much more precious treaſure, the aſhes of 
Sn t5 pr i, big 

The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and the 
temple of Peace, if we may truſt to the accounts 
we have of the firſt; and to the ruins of the ſe- 
cond, in the Campo Vaccino, were both much 
larger than the Pantheon. In ſpite of the depre- 
dations which this laſt has ſuſtained from Gothsz 
Vandals, and Popes, it ſtill remains a beauteous 
monument of Roman taſte. -The pavilion of the 
| great altar, which ſtands under the cupola in St. 
Peter's, and the four wreathed pillars of Corin- 
thian braſs which ſupport it, were formed out of þ 
the ſpoils of the Pantheon, which, after all, and [ 
with the weight of eight hundred years upon its 0 
head, has ſtill a probability of outliving its proud 
rapacious rival. From the round form of this 
temple, it has obtained the name of rotunda. Its 
height is a hundred and fifty feet; and its diame- 
ter nearly the ſame. Within, it is divided into 
eight parts; the gate at which you enter forming 
one ; the other ſeven compartments, if they may 
be ſo called, are each of them diſtinguiſhed by 
two fluted Corinthian pillars, and as many pi- 
| aſters of Giallo Antico. The capitals and baſes 
are of white matble ; theſe ſupport a circular en- 
tablature, The wall is perpendicular for half the 
height of the temple ; it then ſlopes forward as it 
1 00 „„ 
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aſcends, the circumference gradually diminiſhing, 
till it terminates in an opening of about twenty. 
five feet diameter. There are no windows; the 
central opening in the vault admitting, a ſuf. 
eiency of light, has a much finer effect than win. 
dos could have had. No great inconvenieney 

can happen from this opening. The conical form 
of the temple prevents the rain from falling near 
the walls where the altars now are, and where the 
ftatyes of the gods were formerly placed. The 
portieo was added by Marcus Agrippa, the fon- 
in-law of Auguſtus. It is ſupported by ſixteen 
pillars of granite, five feet in diameter, and of z 
fingle piece each. Upon the frieze, in the front, 
is the following inſcription in large capitals : 


NM. AGRIPPA L. F. CONSUL TERTIUM FECIT; 


founded. by Marcus Agrippa, the fon of Lucius, 
during his third conſulſnlirf. 

1 went to the Capitol, fays the abbe Dupaty: 
this place, which gave. law to the univerſe; 
where Jupiter had his temple, and Rome her ſe- 
nate; from whence of old the Roman eagles were 
continually flying into every quarter of the globe, 
and from every quarter of the globe continually 
winging their way back with victories ; whence 
a ſingle word from the mouth of Scipio, of Pom 
pey, or of Cæſar, quickly reached the moſt di 
tant nations, menaeing their liberty, and deci 
ding on the fate of kings; where the greateſt mel} 
of the republic, in ſhort, {till continued to li 
after their death, in ſtatues, and ſtill to govel 
the world with the authority. of Romans : thi 
place ſo renowned has loſt its ſtatues, its ſenatt 
its citadel, its temples ; it has retained nothup 
but its name, ſo cemented. by the blood and teal 
of nations, that time has not yet been able to di 
join the immortal ſyllables of which it is on 
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poled. It is ſtill called the Capitol. At the Ca- 


pitol, we perceive in the ſtrongeſt light, the in- 
Gonificance of all human things, and the power 
of fortune. I ſeek the place where ſtood the ci- 
| tadel. The Tarpeian rock is more than three- 
iency fourths buried. Dupaty's Tr. 145 © . 
form In my way to the Capitol I met a coach, in 
g near which were two recollet friars, the one ſeated 
re the backwards, the other forwards, holding between 
The their legs ſomething 1 could not diſtinguiſh. 
le ſon- Every body ſtopped, and ſaluted, with profound 
Gates reſpect. I aſked to whom this reverence was ad- 
d of ; Wl dreſſed. It is, anſwered one of the ſtanders by, 
front, to the Bambino, which theſe good fathers are car- 
8: rying to a prelate, who is very ill, and given over 
by his phyficians. I afterwards procured an ex- 
CIT; bplanation what this Bambino was. The Bambine 
Lucius, is a little wooden Jeſus richly dreſſed. The con- 
5 vent, which has the good fortune to poſſeſs this 
Jupaty: image, neither has nor needs any other patrimony. 
niverſe; As ſoon as any perſon is ſeriouſly ill, they ſend 
> her (6-0 for the Bambino, and always in a coach, for he 
les were never goes on foot, Two Recollets conduct, and 
e globe, place him by the ſick man, where they remain, 
wtinually at his expence, until he be either dead or reco- 
when vers. The Bambine is conſtantly running about; 
of Pom they ſometimes fight who thall have him, at the 
moſt di gate of the convent, and tear him from each 
nd dec other; in the ſummer eſpecially, he has extraor- 
reſt me dinary buſineſs, though he makes them pay dear- 
d to er for his viſits, on account of the demand, and the 
to governaot weather. This is but fair. Dupaty's Tr. 123. 
ans : te As the Pantheon is the moſt entire, the amphi- 
its ſenate theatre of Veſpaſian is the moſt ſtupendous, mo- 
nothußroment of antiquity in Rome. It was finiſhed by 
and reals lon Titus, and obtained the name of Colol- 
ble to eu; afterwards. corrupted: into Coliſeum, from 
it 1s Col — . 


poſch 


* 


a coloſſal ſtatue of Apollo which was placed he; 
fore it. ga | N 7 
Among theſe curious remains may be mention; 
ed the equeſtrian braſs ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus; the beautiful marble monument of 
the emperor Alexander Severus; marble buſt 
of the emperors and their conſorts; three brick 
arches of the temple of Peace, built by the em- 
peror Veſpaſian, where the emperor- Titus de. 
poſited the utenſils he had taken out of the tem- 
ple of Jeruſalem, after his conqueſt of that city; 
the coliſeum, or amphitheatre built by the emperor 
Veſpaſian, the largeſt that ever was built; the 
triumphal arch of Septimus Severus, and of Gali. 
enus; the circus of Antoninus Caracalla ; the Cy. 
lamna Antonia, repreſenting the principal actions 
of Marcus Aurelius; Trajan's pillar ; the mau - 
ſoleum of Auguſtus, in the Strada Pontifici; the 
remains of the emperor Severus's tomb; the 
ſtately ruins of Diocleſian's baths; the obeliſts 

of Seſoſtris and Auguſtus; the Farneſe Hercules, 
in white marble, of a coloſſian ſize, ec. 
With much pleaſantry has Dr, Moore expa- 
tiated on the Farneſian Hercules; it has been 
long admired, ſays he, as an exquifite model 
of maſculine ſtrength ; yet, admirable as it is, it 
does not pleaſe all the world. I am told that th 
omen in particular find ſomething unſatisfactory, 
and even odious, in this figure; which, however 
majeſtic, is deficient in the charms moſt agreeable 
to them, and which might have been expected in 
the ſon of Jupiter and the beauteous Alcmena, 
A lady whom I accompanied to the Farneſe pa- 
lace turned away from it in diſguſt, I could not 

imagine what had ſhocked her. She told me, 
after recolleftion, that ſhe could not bear the ſtern 
ſeverity of his countenance, his large brawd) | 
limbs, and, the club with which he was armed; 
| | Which 
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which gave him more the appearance of one of 
thoſe giants that, according to the old romances, 
carried away virgins and ſhut them up in gloomy 


caſtles, than the gallant Hercules, the lover of 
Omphale. Finally, the lady declared, ſhe wa- 
convinced this ſtatue could not be a juſt repre- 


ſentation of Hercules; for it was not in the 2a- 
ture of things, that a man ſo formed could ever 
have been a reliever of diſtreſſed damſels. Il 

Without ſuch powerful ſupport as that of the 


fair ſex, I ſhould not have expoſed myſelf to tife 
reſentment of connoiſſeurs, by any expreſſion 
which they might conſtrue an attack upon this 
favourite ſtatue ; but, with their ſupport, I will 
venture to aſſert, that the Farneſe Hercules is 
faulty both in his form and attitude: the former 
is too unwieldy for active exertion, and the latter 
exhibits vigour exhauſted. A reſting attitude is 
ſurely not the moſt proper in which the all- con- 
quering god of ſtrength could be repreſented. 
Reſt implies fatigue, and fatigue ſtrength ex- 
hauſted. A repoſing Hercules is almoſt a con- 
tradition, Invincible activity, and inexhauſtible 
ſtrength, are his characteriſties. The ancient ar- 
tiſt has erred, not only in giving him an attitude 
which ſuppoſes his ſtrength wants recruiting, but 
in the nature of the ſtrength itſelf, the character 
- which ſhould not be paſſive, but active. Moore's 

FM, FO tt” TL I | 

Here are a great number of magnificent palaces, 
the moſt remarkable of which are thoſe of Far- 


ele and Borgheſe. Moſt of the houſes are of 


brick ; but thoſe belonging to perſons of ſuperior 
rank, have the doors, windows, and ſupporters of 
free-ſtone. Two thirds of the habitations belong 
to the churches, convents, and alms-houſes. 
There are no theatrical entertainments permit- 
ted in this city, except during the carniyal ; but 


they 
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gay ſeaſon, is followed with the greateſt eager. 


is changed into a mirthful vivacity. This ſpirit 


—  — 
1 wes 


| horſe-races are confined to the laſt eight days; 


' owing to the entertainment being a greater rarity 


night, began, after the opera had been repeated 


2% 1 T A. D. 


they are then attended with à degree of ardqut, 
unknown in capitals whoſe inhabitants are under 
no reſtraint, Every kind of amuſement, in this 


veſs. The natural gravity of the Roman citizens 


<q a = X19 


ſeems gradually to augment from its commence. 
ment, and is in its height in the laſt week ef the 
fix which comprehend the carnival. The citizeng 
then appear in the. ſtreets, maſked, in the cha. 
racters of Harlequins, Pantaloons, Punchinellos, 
and all the fantaſtic variety of a maſquerade, 
This humour ſpreads to men, women, and chil- 
dren ; deſcends to the loweſt ranks, and becomes 
univerſal. Even thoſe who put on no maſk, and 
have no defire to remain unknown, reject their 
uſual cloaths, and aſſume ſome whimſical dreſs, 
The: ſtreet called the Corſo. is the great ſcene of 
theſe maſquerades. Young people often afſume 
the long beard, tottering ſtep, and other conco- | 
mitants of old age; the aged chooſe the bib and 
rattle of childhood. Towards the duſk. of the 
evening the horſe-race takes place. Maſking and 


808 


but there are theatrical entertainments, of various 
kinds, during che whole ſix weeks of the car- 
nival, Fore . e 1 
The ſerious opera is moſt frequented by people 
of faſhion, who generally take boxes for the whole 
ſeaſon, The audience;. ſays Dr. Moore, ſeem to 
lend a more profound and continued attention to 
the muſic, than at Venice. This is probably | 


in the one city than in the other; for I could per- 
ceive that the people of faſhion, who came ever) 


ſeveral nights, to abate in their attention, to fe. 


bee a bones, and 2 wy 
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our, when ſome favourite airs were finging: whereas 
1der the audience in the pit uniformly preſerve the 


this moſt perfect ſilence, which is only interrupted by 
ger. gentle murmurs of pleaſure from a few indivi- 
zen duals, or a univerſal burſt of applauſe from the 
pirit whole aſſembly. I never ſaw ſuch gehuine marks 
nee ol ſatisfaction diſplayed by any aſſembly, oh any 
* the occaſion whatever, The ſenfibility of ſome of the 
Zens audience gave me an idea of the power of ſounds, 


cha- which the dulneſs of my own auditory nerves 


los, could never have conveyed to my mind. At cer- 
rade. tain airs, filent enjoyment was expteſfed in every 


countenance; at others, the hands were elaſped 


omes together, the eyes half ſhut, and the breath drawn 
and in with a prolonged figh, as if the ſoul was ex- 


their WI piring in a torrent of delight. One young wo- 
Ireſs, man, in the pit, called out, O Dio, dove fono'! the 

ne of piacer via caccia Palma £ O God, where am 11 
Jume what pleaſure raviſhes my ſoul! — 
20co- WI On the firſt night of the opera, after one of 
) and theſe favourite airs, an univerſal ſhout of ap- 


f the WW plauſe took place, intermingled with demands, 


5 and that the compoſer of che muſic ſhould appear. 


Jays; Il Maeſtro! II Maeſtro! reſounded from every 
1r10Us corner of the houſe. He was preſent, and led the 


car band of muſic; he was obliged to ſtand upon the 
bench, where he continued, bowing to the ſpec- 
tators, till they were tired of applauding him. 
whole One perſon, in the middle of the pit, whom I had 
em to remarked diſplaying. great figns of ſatisfaction 


ion to from the beginning of the performance, eried out, 
bably | * He deſerves to be made chief muſician to the 
rarity Virgin,. and to lead a choir of angels!” This 
d per- expreſſion, would be thought ſtrong, in any coun- 


every try; but it has peculiar energy here, Where it is 
beated | 2 popular opinion, - that the Virgin Mary is very 


* 


to re. fond, and an excellent judge, of muſſe. Moort's 
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This is the only town in Italy that I have ar. 
rived at yet, ſays Mrs. Piozzi, where the ladies 
fairly drive up and down a long ſtreet, by way of 
ſhewing their dreſs, equipages, &c. without even 
a pretence of taking the freſh air. Here at Rome 
the holy, the ſtreet is all our Corſo; a fine one 
doubtleſs, and called the Strada del Popolo with in- 
finite propriety, for, except in that ſtrada (ſtreet) 
there is little populouſneſs enough God knows, 
Twelve men to a woman even there, and as many 
eccleſiaſtics to a lay- man: all this however is fair, 
when celibacy is once enjoined as a duty in one 
profeſſion, and encouraged as a virtue in all, 
Where females are ſuperfluous, and half prohi- 
bited, it were as fooliſh to complain of the decay 
of population, as it was comical in Omai, the 
South American ſavage, when he lamented that 
no cattle bred upon their iſland ; and one of our 
people replying, that they left ſome beaſts on 
purpoſe to furniſh them, he anſwered, ** Yes, | 
but the idol worſhipped at Bola-bola, another of 
the iſlands, inſiſted on the males and females liy- 
ing ſeparate: fo they had ſent him the cows, - 
and kept only the bulls at home. Piozzi's Tr. i. 
"The ſame literary lady obſerves; that the ex- 
ceſſive lenity of all Italian ſtates makes it danger- 
ous to live among them; a ſeeming paradox; 
yet certainly moſt true: and whatever is evil in 
this way at any other town, is, worſe at Rome; 
where thoſe who deſerve hanging, enjoy almoſt 2 
moral certainty of never being hanged ; ſo un- 
willing is every one to detect the offender, and ſo 
numerous the churches to afford him protection 
if diſcovered. Pioxzi's Tr. i. 421. bell Og 
Buffas, or burlettas, are not neglected, though 
they are not ſo regularly attended by people OL 
faſhion. The prohibition of female ee 
. | renders 
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' zenders the amuſement of the Roman theatres very 
inſipid. The natural ſweetneſs of the female 
poice is ill. ſupplied by the artificial trills of 
wretched caſtratos; and the awkward apility of 
robuſt finewy fellows, dreſſed in women's cloaths, 
is a moſt deplorable ſubſtitution for the graceful _ 
movements of elegant female dancers. „ 
The Italians, in general, very ſeldom take the 
trouble of ſirting for their pictures. They con- 
der a portrait as a piece of painting, which en- 
gages the admiration of nobody but the perſon it 
repreſents, or the painter who drew it. Thoſe 
who are in circumſtances: to pay the beſt artiſts, 
generally employ them in ſome ſubject more uni- 
verfally intereſting, than the repreſentation of hu- 
man countenances ſtaring out of a piece of can- 
vas. Pompeio Battoni is the beſt Italian painter 
now at Rome. His taſte and genius led him to 
hiſtory painting, and his reputation was originally 
acquired in that line; but by far the greater part 
of bis fortune, whatever that may be, has flowed 
through a different channel. His chief employ- 
ment, for many years paſt, has been painting the 
portraits of the young Engliſh, and other ſtran- 
gers of fortune, who viſit Rome. There are ar- 
tiſts in England, ſuperior in this, and every other 
branch of painting, to Battoni: They, like him, 
are ſeduced from the free walks of genius, and 
chained, by intereſt, to the ſervile drudgery of 
copying faces. Beauty is worthy of the moſt de- 
licate pencil; but, gracious heaven ! why ſhould: 
every periwig-pated fellow, without countenance 
or character, inſiſt on ſeeing his chubby cheeks 
on canvas? os | F | 
The condition of the Jews at Rome, is till 
more miſerable here than in other parts of 
Chriſtendom. \ They are, in number about ſeven 
thouſand, and are only allowed to inhabit one 
N Par- 
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particular quarter of the city, in which every 
night they are ſnut up. Theſe wretches are con. 
demned, once a week, to hear a ſermon, in 
which a miſſionary loads them with inſults; and, 
for the flighteſt inattention, a ſbirre beſtows en 

] wm · A ĩ Reg 
Every Jew who is not preſent at this ſermon 
muſt pay a fine. If a Jew has ever ſuffered the 
words, T will turn Cbriſtian, to eſcape his lips, 
he is inſtantly ſent, for two years, to be inſtructed 
by the prieſt ; and, ſhould he afterwards ſhew 
ever ſo much. regret, ſo much the worſe for him; 
he muſt remain his time, It may be well imagi- | 
ned that the condition of the Jews at Romesis 
truly wretched ; their ſituation borders imme- 
diately on converfion, on the ane hand, and death. ? 
- onthe t ae op nate „ 

Hoy ſtrange the reflection The Jews are per- 
ſecuted to force them to embrace Cl t iſtianity, to 
extend the religion of Chriſt; yet, if the perſecu- 

tion ſucceeded, Chriſtianity would be deſtroyed. 
The faith of the Chriſtian requires the ineredulit7 
of the Jew. It is aſked : When will the Jews be 
converted to Chriſtianity ? I aſk : When will 
Chriſtians be converted to toleratiovbñ » , - 
When, O ye who £all, yourſelves Chriſtians, 
will you ceaſe to ſubſtitute your capricious rigours 
in the place of divine juſtice | Ye, who amid 
your misfortunes are perpetually complaining of 
fate, of heaven, of men and kings, think on the 
Jen Dahn . , 5 el 
Dupaty's obſervations on the general manners 
of the Romans are ingenious : At Rome, ſays he, 
there are, properly ſpeaking, but three elaſſes. of 
perſons: the pope, the clergy, and the people. 
All the clergy are hurried away by one univerfal 
attraction, towards the ſupreme dignities, not ex- 
cepting even the tiara, All who are not clergy. 
DO Md OR * __ remall} 
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remain in their original ftation : princes, mar- 
quiſſes, advocates,” farmers, artiſts, merchants, 
ſervants, and beggars; theſe are the people. 
The nobility at Rome poſſeſs little more than 
the importance and ſplendour they derive from 
the antiquity of their families: they do not here, 


as in other countries, load the people with the 
the aeceſſary and enormaus weight of claiming every 
ips; office or employment, in aſpiring to which they 
Ted may rival each other, nor have they that incon+ 
ae 1 ceivable multitude of opportunities for oppreſſion. 


All honour and power are united in the clergy; 
and it is from connections more or leſs intimate, 
with the more or leſs conſiderable members of 
that body, that all ſecondary importance and ſub- 
altern authority flow. The greateſt portion of 
wealth is poſſeſſed by them; the price of that 


per- heaven they formerly put up to ſale. f 
„ to Of the thirty-fix thouſand houſes, Rome is eſti- 
ecu- mated to contain, twenty thouſand are poſſeſſed 
ed. in mortmain. For a number of ages, mortmain 
ulity - has been continually inheriting; and, having na 
be beirs, muſt in the end acquire, that is to ſay, 
will uſurp all property. .* 115 8 
1 I forgot to obſerve that every houſe. on which 
lians, a cardinal has placed his arms, becomes a place 
g0urs of refuge for creditors againſt judicial executions. 
amid. Theſe aſylums are very numerous ; ſome cardinals 
ng of make a traffig of them. Impunity is a revenue 
n the at Rome, The power derived from religion has 
47 Preſerved rather more authority; but it has greatly 
innerz luffered by three cauſes equally powerful, the 
ys he, multitude of indulgences, the facility of obtain- 
fſes.of ing abſolutions, and habit, 1 55 
eople. The territorial wealth is very inconſiderable in 
;verfal the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and certainly would not. 
ot ex· utice to maintain its inhabitants. But Rome 
lergy, bas ber bulls, her ceremonies, her ruins ; ſhe has 
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her name, which is the richeſt of all her rum 


little art and labour would obtain every ſpecies] 


They reckon near ten thouſand mendicants or 


Rome. The cultivation of the mind is here 2 


The beſt education of the girls is to have received 
none. The multitudes at Rome poſſeſs little 


Rome have any ſuperfluity ; but they are all ſup: | 


neceſſary is very trifling. Hunger is not violent, 


3 


- [ 


Rome, therefore is unable to export any part of 
her productions, or manufactures, to the gener 
market of Europe; ſhe conſumes them; the car! 
only pay Europe, in ſhort, with gold, for indil, 
gences have no longer currency, © 'I 
Not but this city, if agriculture and the aum 
were here more flouriſhing, might alſo become 
commercial; but theſe are in a moſt deplorable! 
. . The ſoil, however, is eager: to produce. Ven 


of grain or fruit, frm the ſalts. of that earth, and 
the rays of that ſun, which now generate nothing 

_ The number of inhabitants at Rome is eſti- 
mated at one hundred and ſeventy thouſand fouls! 
poor. Menial fervants are ſtill more numerous, 
The ſecular or regular clergy may be eſtimated?! 
at a fixth part of the whole. Such is the ſtate of 
Profefſional celibacy, that upwards of five women 
are reckoned to one man: this may, perhaps, 
ſerve to enable us to judge of. the libertiniſm of 


much neglected as that of the earth; the mind 
therefore hardly produces any thing at Rome but 
juriſprudence, medicine, theology and ſonnets. 


reaſon, a tolerable ſhare of wit, and a great deal 
of imagination : years beget habits here, but do 


not beſtow experience. 3 
None of the phyſical wants of the people of 


plied with what is neceſſary, and that which is 


one daily repaſt ſuffices ;-and ruits, vegetables 
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repaſt. Thirſt demands and conſumes very little 


As for clothing, the climate and the faſhion re- 
duce this to a mere covering: every body not 
naked is clothed.” EO Te 

I aſked a curate, how he could ſuffer the groſs 
ſuperſtitions which diſhonour divine worſhip here, 


ſome fiſh, and a little meat, ſuffice for this one 


vine, but a great quantity of lemons and of ice, 


tate of 
vomen 
2rhaps, 
iſm of 
here 28 


mind 


me but 
onnets. 


>ceived | 


s little 
at deal 
but do 


ople of 
all ſup- 
vhich 18 
violent, | 
etables, 
ſome 
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and expoſe it to the contempt and ridicule of 
other countries? “ To make a little religion go 
down with it,” anſwered he. So then; ſaid I to 
him, you act like Moliere, who wrote his Mede- 


curate burſt into a laugh, and replied : © Theſe 
people are incapable of regarding any thing but 
what is an object of their ſenſes, a pure religion 
would not be ſubſtantial enough for. them : they 
muſt touch it, .they muſt handle it, they muſt ſee 
it; it muſt be mingled with ſuperſtition.” ““ 

I then remonſtrated to him on the extreme in- 
dulgence ſhewn to libertiniſm and debauchery. 


love, it is for the intereſt even of religion; were 
we more ſevere on that article, chriſtianity itſelf 


very bad ſucceſs.“ 


to the ſun. h 8 

True,” ſaid he, “ to the ſun, and to celibacy. 
Forced celibacy is ſo confiderable here, that we 
cannot avoid ſhewing it a kind of reſpect; it 


devotion : I ſaw a prodigious number of people, 
mounting on their knees, the ſteps of the Ara 
Cali; each muttering ſome: prayers, one tb gain 
a Prize in the lottery, another to obtain a huſband, 


cin malpre lui to. paſs off his Miſanthrepe. Our good 


« If we are,” ſaid he, © fo eafy with reſpect to 


would be abandoned. We have more than once 
made experiments of rigour, which met with 


You are ſtill a pagan, replied I, you ſacrifice | 
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would be dangerous to drive it to deſpair.” I was 
a witneſs yeſterday evening of a fingular ſcene of 
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+ and a third to move the heart of a miſtreſs; for 
ſuch, our good prieſt afſured me, ate the object 

of theſe. fervent petitions. 1 could not refrain 
from laughing aloud. “ Why, what is there in 
that,” ſaid the curate ? ge While thus employed 
theſe people are doing no miſchief, and religion 
tubfiſts.” — As does alſo your income, my reverend 
friend, replied I. TwWo circumſtances contribute 

__ eſpecially to the happineſs of the Romans. Rs. 
ligion, by its abſolutions, always throws a veil 
over the paſt, and, by its promiſes, gives à fa. 
vourable colouring to the future. The common 
people are thoſe wha fear the leaſt, and hope the 
moſt. They poſſeſs at once the blindeſt and 
moſt commodious religian. Let them but be 
preſent regularly at their religious ceremonies, | 

; that is ta ſay, ſacred theatrical exhibitions, and 

pronounce habitually certain words, and they have 

no doubt of heaven. They have no occaſion to 

. . Endeavour to refine their ſentiments and ideas, 
and ſtruggle all their lives with paſſion. The 
temperature of their religion is as mild as that of 
their ſky. * The Roman poſſeſſing but a moderate 
degree of ſenſibility, and that always of a very 
iadeterminate nature, is very rarely unhappy, and 

never greatly ſg, | 5 


> 


That which renders a people illuſtrious, in the 
eyes of other nations, -does not always conſtitute 
their happineſs. It is with nations as with indi- 
viduals, who are almoſt always miſerable, from 
thoſe very qualities, which give them their ſplen - 
dour and render them objects of envy. To con- 
clude : the Romans greatly reſemble thoſe mode- 
rate, .peaceable and obſcure men, whom nobody) 
is tempted ta envy, who are neither amiable, nor 
uſeful, whom you would be ſorry to reſemble, : 
vith whom you would not wiſh to live; but w 
nevertheleſs are happy. Dupaty's Tr. 245. 5 
ery 


E. 2095 
Very little trade is carried on in Rome, but 
vaſt ſums of money are expended there by tra- 
vellers and other ſtrangers. Fhe academies and 
ſocieties for promoting the arts and ſciences are 
numerous; and hete is an univerſity and ſeveral 


deſcription of this city, than in the words of Mr. 
Addiſan : No part of the antiquities of Rome 
pleaſed me fo much as the ancient ftatues, of 
| which there is {till an incredible variety, The 
workmanſhip is often the moſt exquiſite of any 


were poſſible for ſo much life to enter into marble, 
as may be diſcovered in fame of the beſt of them; 


of ſeeing the faces, poſtures, airs, and dreſs of 
thoſe who have lived for many ages before us.” 


Oſtia Tiberinia, An arm of the Tiber having 
of the air, this is now dwindled into an incon- 
ſiderable plage. Still, however, it is the ſee of a 
dinals, and crowns the pope. The old town was 
its only of the cathedral, and a few ſcattered 


houſes. It is about twelve miles ſouth of Rome. 


town, It is ſeated. on the brow of a hill, about 
twenty-three miles eaſt of Rome. Though now 


villa, belonging to the duke of Modena, and, in 


colleges. We cannot more aptly conclude our 


thing in its Kind. A man would wonder how eit 


and, even in the meaneſt, one has the ſatisfaction 


Os TIA, once a flouriſhing eity, built by An- 
cus Martius, the fourth king of Ronie, and called 


changed its courſe, this harbour is become dry: 
in conſequence of which, and the unwholeſomeneſs 
biſhop, who is always dean of the college of car- 


deſtroyed by the Saracens, and the new one eon- 


TIVOLI, anciently Tibar, once a celebrated 
an inconſiderable place, it is the ſee of a biſhop, 
holding immediately under the pope. Here is a 


luc market- place, ſtand two Egyptian images of 
Ih | oriental 
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| foams, flies- up, and falls again in impetuous 
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oriental granate. In this place, and its environg 
many remains and monuments of the villas of the 
ancient nobility are to be ſeen; among which the 
villa Hadriani is the moſt diſtinguiſhable and ce, 
lebrated. Not far from Tivoli, the caſcade, or 
waterfal, of the river Tiverone preſents itſelf ; the 
water being precipitated perpendicularly from a, 
rock, and making an aſtoniſhing noiſe. Near it 
is the Lago di Bagni, whence' the river Solfatara 
iſſues, and in which are ſome ſmall floating iſlands, 
which change their fituations with the wind; 
The water of the lake and river are ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with ſulphur. _ RESTS 
For the following animated deſcription of the 
water-falls at Tivoli, we are indebted to the abbe . 
Dupaty. The river Anio arrives ſlowly, on 4 
ſmooth and level bed, waſhing on one fide a town 
ſcattered along its banks; and on the other, large 
elm trees, which ſuſpend over it their lofty® 
branches: thus does he advance, calm, majeſtic; '! 
and peaceable; but on a ſudden, raging with in- 
expreſſible fury, he daſhes his waters on the rocks, 


ſurges, which claſh together, and mingle, and te. 
bound; he fills for a moment a vaſt rock, but 
quickly forces a paſſage, and precipitates his tur- 
bulent ſtream with a thundering noiſe; I am at 
the diſtance of two hundred yards, and the-ſpray 
of thoſe broken waves bedew and deluge me; it 
falls in a kind of continual rain for more than 
two hundred yards round, in every direction, But 
J ſtill hear the roaring of theſe waves +. I defire to 
have another look at them, and am conducted to 
the Grotto of Neptune. There a mountain of hol- 
low and vaulted rock projects over a tremendous 
gulph, and boldly ſupports itſelf on two enormous 
arches. Through theſe arehes, through those 
conſtant rainbows ſo wonderfully formed by 0 
os 5 „ pen, 
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waters, 8 plants and moſſes pendent 
in feſtoons from their tops, I perceive anew thoſe 
furious waves, {till falling on points of rocks, 
| where they continually break, rebound; contend, 
and at length diſappear in the abyſs: But hark ! 
| how thoſe bounding waves roll thunder; liſten to 
that univerſal echo: and all. around, what filence 1. 
| Thoſe ſurges,. that elevation, that abyſs, that 
din, the pendent precipices of thoſe rocks; ſome 
dlackened by time; or verdant with luxuriant 
moſſes, others covered with -bramibles and wild 
plants of every ſpecies; thoſe irapglirig* ſun- 
beams which break, and-play uþon the * in 
the waters, and among the flowers; thoſe: birds 
which the roaring and wind of the cataract frighten | 
and drive away, whoſe voice it is impoſſible to 
hear; how do all theſe affect and enchant me! 
Horace, thou cameſt hither, ſurely, mote than 
once, to kindle thy imagination. and tune thy 
lyre. Dupaty s. Tr. 135. 
The ſame author deſcribes the leſſer waterfals 
with equal ſpirit and animation. The road lead- 
ing to the leſſer falls is charming. It lies under 
the fineſt trees, through groves of mulberries, fig 
poplars, and planes; and is enamelled with'th 
moſt verdant turf, and the ſweeteſt ſeented flow- 
ers; you hear in the adjacent woods the concerts 
of a thouſand birds; horſes are deſcending from 
the mountains, the ſummits of which are whitensd 
by the flocks that are feeding on them. On a 
ſudden the temple of Veſta and the Sibyl; open to 
Jour view. With What pleaſure does the eye 
embrace thoſe beautiful columns! How pictu ; 
reſque is the effect of thoſe brambles, that Ivy, 
and all thoſe plants which diſpute the erowning 
of theſe columns with the Cotinthian acanthus! 
At tem Bt we arrive at the leſſer falls. I prefer 
them ko the n caſcade, to the grotto of Nep- 
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tune, and all the waters I can remember. Theſe 


| 4 
hills crown happily that. town; that town again Wl :.. 
crowns (e 55 hillocx! How bean — 
the gentle ſlope, of that hill-ſide, loaded with har. tho 
veſts of every kind! Here a field of corn, there Ls 
an orchard, further on, eſpaliers covered with WI 1 
vines. All at once, from the midft of all this and 

. variegated verdure, ruſhes forth an impetuos Wi ;; - 
ſtream, and divides itſelf into five revulets, which 7, 
vuſh, flow, and precipitate themſelves by as many 
channels; lower down they meet with other wa- mi 
ters, which run from every fide" to unite with ak 
n them on a carpeting of emerald, WM a1 
_ Hither doubtleſs, was it that Prapertius re- #5 
paired to meditate and compoſe his verſes ; hither WI Th 
| be accompanied, towards the cloſe of day, his fro 
beauteous Cynthia. Here, doubtleſs, whilſt the WW fo 
youthful Cynthia languiſhing hung upon his arm, Wl the 
_ Propertius, delighted in pointing out to her all lak 
the ſcenes; in guiding her wandering eyes to thoſe Wi im 
waters which riſe in the air in the form of ſheaves, or 
or thoſe waves which flow in flakes of filver ; to tre 
yon eternal rainbow, thoſe moſſes, nouriſhed by ne 
2 humid duſt, or the numerous plants perpetually Wl the 
agitated by the motion of the ruſhing waters. em 
Was it not at theſe falls, and enchanted with Wi the 
this ſame beauteous ſcenery, O, Horace! that thy WW ſul 
miuſe hath celebrated, in ſuch charming verſes, tie Wl Th 
| delights of Tivoli. e I 
- - . Me nec tam patiens Latedzmon, har 
Nec tam Lariſſæ percuffit campus opimæ, dle 
Quam domus Albunez reſonantis a fi 

Et præceps Anio & Trburni lucus, & uda . 
Mobilibus pomaria'rivis. Hen. lib, 1. od. % Wl ** 
1 5 But me, nor patient Lacedzmon charms, 6" vol 
Nor fair Lariſſa with ſuch tranſport warms; un 
As 8 far - reſounding ſouree, nor 
And rapid Anio, headlong in his courſe wh 
Or Tibur, fenc'd by groves from ſolar beams, a 


And fruitiul orchiirds bath'd by duäile ſtreams,” | 
„ OL. 5 = 'Fuaxcls 
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x: And thou, Zenobia, and thou, O, Leſbia { was. 


again + not to this enchanting ſpot that ye ſometimes - 
ful is WY repaired to conſole yourſelves for having loſt, 

| har. thou great Zenohia, thy crown; and thou, toad 
there WW Leſbia, thy bird. „„ CCN 
with WW What coolneſs! what a calm! what ſolitude, 
| this and at the ſame time how fine à day ! A fine day 
tuous ; a real banquet given to the earth by heaven. 
which Dupaty's Tr. 158. Mk 8 


On the road from Rome to Tivoli, about three 

miles from the latter, ſtrangers are deſired to viſit 
a kind of lake called Solfatara, formerly Lacus 
Albulys, and there ſhewn certain ſubſtances, to 
which they give the name of floating iſlands, 

They are only bunches of bulruſhes, ſpringing 
from à thin ſoil, formed by duſt and ſand blown 


us re- 
hither 
y, his 
Ift the 
8 arm, 
her all 
o thoſe 


from the adjacent ground, and glued together by 
the bitumen which ſwims on the ſarface of this 
lake, and the ſulphur with which its waters are 
impregnated. Some of theſe iſlands are twelve 


1eaves, or fifteen yards in length; the ſoil is ſufficiently 
er; 0 ll firong to bear five ar fix people, wha, by the 
xd by means of a pole, may move to different parts of 
etually Wh the lake, as if they were in a boat. This lake 
25 1 empties jtſelf by a whitiſh, muddy ſtream, into 
4 wit 


the Teverone, the ancient Anio ; a vapour, of a 
ſulphureous ſmell, arifing from it as it flows, 
The water of this lake has the fingular quality of 
covering every ſubſtance which it touches with a 
hard, white, ſtony matter. On throwing a bun- 
dle of ſmall ſticks or ſhrubs into it, they will, in 
a few days, be covered with a white cruſt. Fiſhes 

are found in the Anio, both above and below Ti- 
volt, till it receives the Albula ; after which, du- 
ng the reſt of its courſe to the Tiber, there are 
none. Near the bottom of the eminence on 
vhich Tivoli ſtands, are the ruins of the vaſt and 
magnificent villa built by the emperor Adrian. 


24 2 Fe In 


hat thy 
ſes, the 


In this were comprehended an amphitheatre; fs. 
peral gewples, a library, a circus, a naumachiz, 
The emperor alſo gave to the buildings and gar. 
dens of this famous villa the nates of the moſt 
celebrated places; as the Academia, the Lyczum, 
the Prytaneum of Athens, the Tempe of Theſſaly, 
and the Elyſian Fields and infernal regions of the 
paets. - There were alſo commodious apartment; | 
for a vaſt number. of gueſts, all admirably dif. 
tributed, with baths, and every conveniency, 
Every quarter of the world contributed to orna- 
ment this famous villa, whoſe ſpoils have fince | 
formed the principal ornaments of the Campi- 
doglio, the Vatican, and the palaces of the Ro- 
man princes. It is ſaid to have been three miles 
in length, and above a mile in breadth, Some 
antiquarians make it much larger ; byt the ruins, 
now remaining, do not mark a ſurface of a quar- 


Ex 


ter of that extent. At no great diſtance, they 
ſhew the place to which the eaſtern queen Zeno- | 
bia was confined, after ſhe was brought in tri- 
umph to Rome by the emperor Avrelian. The 
town of Tivoli is now wretchedly poor; it boaſts 
however greater antiquity than Rome itſelf, being 
the ancient Tibur, which, Horace informs us, 
was founded by a Grecian colon yx. 


Tidur Argzo pofitum colono 
. 


May Tibur to my lateſt hours, 
Aſford a kind and calm retreat; - 
Tibur, beneath whoſe lofty towers, 
The Grecians fix'd their bliſsful ſeat. 


4 
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puſtus, Though the town itſelf was not popu. 
Jous, the beauty of the ſituation, and wholeſome- 
neſs of the air, prompted great numbers of illuſ- 
trious Romans, both before the final deſtruction 
of the republic, and afterwards 'in Auguſtus's 
time, to build country-houſes in the neighbour. 
hood. Julius Cæſar had a villa here; Caius Caſ- 
fius had alſo a country-houſe here; where Marcus 
Brutus and he are ſaid to have had frequent meet- 
ings, and to have formed the plan which termi- 
| nated the ambition of Cæſar, and again offered to 
| Rome that ſreedom which ſhe had not the virtue 
to accept. Here alſo was the villa of Auguftus. 
Lepidus the triumvir, Cæcilius Metellus, Quin- 
tilius Varus, the poets Catullus and Propertius, 
and other diſtinguiſhed Romans, had villas in this 
town or its environs; and you are ſhewn the ſpots 
on which they ſtood : but nothing renders Tibur 
ſo intereſting, as the frequent-mention which Ho- 
race makes of it in his writings. His great pa- 
tron and friend Mæcenas had a villa here, the 
ruins of which are to be ſeen on the ſouth bank 
of the Anio, Moore's Tr. ii. 321. 


TERRACINA, anciently Aurur, a town ſeated 
on the brow of a hill, about forty-ſix miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Rome. It is poor, and thinly inhabited, 

though it is the ſee of a biſhop.” It had once a 
harbour, which is now choaked up. Near it are 
ſome remains of the temple of Janus, with the 
1 of Julius Cæſar and Adrian, and the Via 
Hs | | 


- PALESTRINA, anciently Prone, ſeated on 


h book n <minence, like moſt of the towns in Italy, for 
bre the benefit of the cool breezes: Virgil, therefore, 
17 = calls it Altum, and Horace Frigidum Præneſte. Here 


ae ſtill ſome remains of the temple of fortune. 


In this were comprehended an amphitheatre, fe. 
veral gewples, a library, a circus, a naumachia, 
The emperor alſo gave to the buildings and gar. 
dens of this famous villa the nahes of the moſt 
celebrated places; as the Academia, the Lyczum, 
the Prytaneum of Athens, the Tempe of Theſſaly, 
and the Elyſian Fields and infernal regions of the 

poets. There were alſo commodious apartments 
for a vaſt number. of gueſts, all admirably dif- 
tributed, with baths, and every conveniency, 
Every. quarter of the world contributed to orna- 
ment this famous villa, whoſe ſpoils have fince 
formed the principal ornaments of the Campi- 
doglio, the Vatican, and the palaces of the Ro- 
wan princes. It is ſaid to have been three miles 
in length, and above a mile in breadth, Some 
_ antiquarians make it much larger; but the ruins, 


Pow remaining, do not mark a ſurface of a quar- 


ter of that extent. At no great diſtance, they 
ſhew the place to which the eaſtern queen Zeno · 
bia was confined, after ſhe was brought in tri- 
umph to Rome by the emperor Aurelian. The 
town of Tivoli is now wretchedly poor; it boaſt 
however greater antiquity than Rome itſelf, being 
the ancient Tibur, which, Horace informs us, 
vas founded by a Grecian colon). 
| Tidur Argzo pofitum colono 
Sit mez ſedes utinam ſenectæ. 
May Tibur to my lateſt hours, 
Aſfford a kind and calm retreat; 
Tibur, beneath whoſe lofty towers, 
The Grecians fix'd their bliſsful ſeat. 

. e Ns r Fa Auers. 


Ovid gives it the ſame origin, in the fourth book 
of the Faſti. This was a populous and flouriſh+ 
ing town in remoter antiquity ; but it appears 
to have been thinly inhabited in the reign of Au- 


guſtus. 
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puſtus. Though the town itſelf was not popu- 


neſs of the air, prompted great numbers of illuſ- 
trious Romans, both before the final deſtruction. 
of the republic, and afterwards 'in Auguſtus's 
ly, time, to build country-houſes in the neighbour. 
the hood. Julius Cæſar had a villa here; Caius Caſ- 


Brutus and he are ſaid to have had frequent meet- 
ings, and to. have: formed the plan which termi- 
nated the ambition of Cæſar, and again offered to 
Rome that freedom which ſhe had not the virtue 


Lepidus the triumvir, Cæcilius Metellus, Quin- 
tilius Varus, the poets Catullus and Propertius, 
and other diſtinguiſhed Romans, had villas in this 
town or its environs; and you are ſhewn the ſpots 
on which they ſtood : but nothing renders Tibur 


tron and friend Mezcenas had a villa here, the 
ruins of which are to be'ſeen on the ſouth bank 
of the Anio. Moore's Tr. ii. 321. N 


TERRACIN A, anciently Aurur, a town ſeated 
on the brow of a hill, about forty- ſix miles ſouth- 
| eaſt of Rome. It is poor, and thigly inhabited, 
though it is the ſee of a biſhop.” It had once a 

harbour, which is now choaked up. Near it are 
ſome remains of the temple of Janus, with the 
Ager of Julius Cæſar and Adrian, and the Via 
wn SS 


PALESTRINA, anciently Præneſte, ſeated on 
an eminence, like moſt of the towns in Italy, for 
the benefit of the cool breezes : Virgil; therefore, 
calls it Allum, and Horace Frigidum Præneſte. Here 
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Jous, the beauty of the ſituation, and wholeſome- 


ſius had alſo a country-houſe here; where Marcus 


to accept. Here alſo was the villa of Auguſtus. 


ſo intereſting, as the frequent · mention which Ho- 
race makes of it in his writings. His great pa- 


are ſtill ſome remains of the temple of fortune. 
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It is the ſee of a biſhop, who muſt always be one. 
ol the fix ancient cardinals. It is alſo a dukedom. 


belonging to the Colonna family, Its diſtance 
from Rome is about twenty-two miles. 


4 VELETRI, a ſmall city, on an eminence, 
about eighteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Rome. It is 


the ſee of a biſhop, enriched with twenty-four 
churches and convents, and a magnificent palace 


belonging to prince Lancelotti, I he market. 


place is ornamented with a braſs ſtatue of Urban 
VIII. The emperor Auguſtus's family was of 


Veletri; and he himſelf, though born at Rome, 


was educated in the neighbourhood of it. 


ALBANO, a handſome, though not a large 
town, much celebrated for its antiquity, and for 
being the rendezvous for the people of quality of 
Rome, in ſpring and autumn. to enjoy the freſh 
air. One of the cardinals is biſhop of this place, 


which formerly belonged to the houſe of Savelli, 


under the title of a duchy; but, in 1637, was 


purchaſed by the pope. The proſpect from the 


Capuchins' garden at this place is the moſt de- 


lightful that can be ſeen. It takes in the whole 
Campania, and terminates in a full view of the 


Mediterranean. The lake of Albano is alſo ta- 
ken into the proſpect. Albano has been long 


famed for having the beſt wine in the Campania, | 
Olives are ſcarce here, though they are in great 


plenty at Tivoli. Albano is about ten miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Rome. EE 


FRESCA TI, a ſmall town ſeated on a hill, 


near where the ancient Tuſculum ſtood. It de- 


rives its name from the coolneſs of the air, and 
freſh verdure of the fields around. It is a bi- 


ſhop's ſee, and always poſſeſſed by one of 6s by 


water 
Diang 


K 0 M E. 93 
«deft cardinals. From its deli ghtful fituation, it 
is made the ſummer reſidence 25 many noble fa- 


milies, who have very ſplendid * gardens, 
and water- works. 


the ſame name, at the confluence of the rivers 
Sabato and Calore. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, 


ven, in 1053, to pope Leo IX. by the emperor 
Henry IV. and has ever fince continued a part 
of the Ne dominions. 


NEMI, a ſmall town, deriving i its name from 
the Nemus Diane. The lake of Nemi lies in a 
very deep bottom, ſo ſurrounded with groves and 

mountains, that the ſurface of it is never ruffled 
with a {mall breath of wind. From this circum- 
ſtance, perhaps, together with the clearneſs of its 


waters, Virgil was induced to give it the name of 
Diana's Looking-Glaſs. 


PIMPERNO, a ſmall town ſeated on an emi- 
nence, ſuppoſed to be the ancienr Priveruum, OT 


neighbourhood are ſeen great numbers of the 
cork-tree, The cork is the bark of the tree, 


which recovers its coat in about two years after it 
has been ſtripped. 


and a ſtrong tower ; the murder of Cicero was 
Þcrpetrated 1 in this town. 


nnd Veroli, are ſmall towns. 


Tas 


BENEVENTO, t ts capital of the auchy of 


and lies in the kingdom of Naples; but was gi- 


to have been built on the ruins of it. In its 


ASTURA, a ſmall place, weg a harbour 


Citta Lavinia, Sermoneta, Ferentino, Alatro, 
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Tus REPUBLIC or ST. MARINO; 


THIS ſmall territory conſiſts of a mountat, 


and ſome hillocks ſcattered about the bottom 


of it. The mountain produces good wine; but 
the natives, in number about five thouſand, haye 


no other water than rain or ſhow. The founder 
of this republic was a Dalmatian, and a maſon, 


who in the fixth century became a hermit, and 
retired to this mountain. Here his devotion and 
auſterity .procured him ſo much reputation) for 


ſanctity, that the princes of the country made him 
a preſent of the mountain. Conceiving a vene- 


ration for this man, many others Were con- 


ſequently induced to make it the place of their 
abode. Hence the origin of the town and fe- 


es which ſtill bears the name of the hermit, 4 


In 1100, this republic purchaſed the caſtle of 
Pennarofta, in its neighbourhood ; and, in 1171, 
another called Caſola. Near three hundred years 
afterwards, it affiſted pope Pius II. againſt, Me- 


lateſta, lord of Rimini, in return for which he 


made over to it four ſmall caſtles. At this period 
may be fixed the epocha of its higheſt grandeur, 
but it is now reduced to its original limits. In 
1739, it was ſubjected to the ſee of Rome; but, 


upon complaint of the council, the pope reſtored 


its former freedom. The only town belonging to 
this territory is, e 8 


MARINO, fituated on the ſummit of the mouu- 
tain, having but one paſſage leading to it, * The 


only ſtructures in this republic are three caſtles, 
as many. convents, five churches, and habitation 
for the natives. The largeft church is dedicated 


to St, Marino, and contains his aſhes, and his 


ſtatue. 
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ed the greateſt ſaint," and any one who dares. to 
ſpeak diſreſpectfully of him is puniſhed as a. 
blaſphemer. Such of the inhabitants of this 
little ſtate as are capable of bearing arms, are pro- 


yernment, the adminiſtration is in the hands of. 


On very important occaſions, however, an arengo,, 


5 * . » 2 
dor great council, is convened, when every family 
Tue chief officers of ſtate are two .capitatoes, 


elected half-yearly : next to them in dignity is the 
ters. The commiſſary and phyfician which they 


* , p 12 

it elect, muſt be foreigners, and have their ſalaries out 
» ef the public ſtock.. After being duly ſummoned, 
+ if any perſon ſhould neglect to aſſiſt at the coun- 
of eil, he is fined. When an ambaſſador is | diſpatch= 


public of St. Marino, he is allowed a ſum equal 
the embaſſy. 1 ern 


\ 


Tn * KI NGD OM or NAPLES, 


ſtate in Italy, comprehends the ancient coun- 


n:. Cræcia. It is ſurrounded: by the Mediter- 
he BY 7ancan and the Adriatic, except on the north-eaſt, 
cs, here it joins the ecclefiaſtical ſtate. Its length 
us. about two hundred and eighty miles, and its 
ed breadth one hundred and twenty. Formerly it 


Was known by the name of Sicily on this fide the 
Pharo, viz. of Meſſina ; whence the preſent king, 
15 e = Pho 


ſtatue. Next to the blefſen Virgin, he is eſteem- 


perly diſciplined. In the ordinary courſe of go- 


à council of forty perſons, half of which are of 
noble families, and the other half of plebeian. 


commiſſary, who judges in civil and criminal mats 


ed to any foreign ſtate, on the buſineſs of the re- 


to one ſhilling per day, to ſupport him dur ing 
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THIS kingdom „Which is much the largeſt | 


tries of Saminum, Campania, Apulia, and Mp- 
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whois Us the fovercigh of Sicily, is oed 
_ called the king of the Two Cicilies. 


changes. The N6ritians became maſters of it is 2s at 


a 8. It his been called the kingdom of Napha, 


| Spain became maſter of it in 1 | 
_ dyke Charles, Afterwards the emperor Charles ſuvius 


fem 


And manna, are alſo produced here. The wines 
dil, rice, and flax of Naples, are equal to the __ 


W - . 1155 .T 1 . 


The kingdom 6f Naples, which is one of the 
beſt and fifteſt parts of Italy, has ſuffered nidny 


the eleventh century, and the ſovertigus were 
firſt counts, then dukes, and afterwards kings of Wl ſtate 
Puglia: Ik 1284, Peter III. king of Afragon, and ! 


2 eaufed all the N. drttians to be maſffacred'; * And this ſhinir 
maſſacrè was called the Sicilian Veſpers. Puglia n 


Was afterwards joined to Sicily; whence tie ſore: i 
reigns have had the title bf king of the TWo Si- draw 


from the city of that name, which is its bapital, il whict 
$04 5 but the arth- 


I. g6t poſſeſfon of it in 1707 3 and in 2713 Wl kali 


Was confirmed to him by the treaty of Utkecht. . from 


In 1734, the Spanizrds again became mafters both WI ſea is 
of Naples and Sicily; which, in 1236, Wee br. Wl trees; 
Mall 7 ceded to Don Carlos, end his heits nale aud WM proſpe 


The air of N aples is 8 hot, \eſvetath 
in the months of July, Auguſt, and September. WF which 


Winter is bur little nown in the lower part of WI greate 


the kingdom; and, on the plains, it is thought the ki 
extract er when ice or ſhow are ſeen. The | 
fertility of the ſoil is beyond conception: : it is chis be 
föduktuve, to an exuberant degree, of all Kinds | that g 
of grain, the fineſt fruits, and culinary vegetables; at the 


which may be cultivated and raiſed at ahy ſeafon N of a ve 
of the year. Here are excellent otanges, —— my ring 
_ citrons, pomegranates, Almonds, dates, capers an Ital 


bay-berries, and figs; Sugar, peppers anniſer WF wine fe 


of other countries. This country is equally rich 
in cotton, honey, war, iron, und alum. me 
OW | 
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el, and fiſh, are alſo very plentiful. The Nea- 
politan horſes are in high eſteem, and the flocks 
and herds are numerous. | | 
Mrs. Piozzi informs us that the horſes here are 
particularly handſome ; that they are nat ſo large 
23 at Milan, but very beautiful and ſpirited ; the 
cream - coloured creatures, ſuch as draw our king 8 
ſtate coach, are a common breed in this country, 
and ſhine like ſattin: here are ſome too of a 
bining. filyer white, wondgrfully elegant; and 
the ladies upon the Corſo exhibit a variety ſcarce- - 
ly cridible, in the colour of their cattle which 
draw them.  Piozz#'s Tr. ii. 1 *, 
The principal mountains are the Apenniges, 
which, extend throughout the kingdom, termi» 
nating at the ſtraights i Sicily, and ount Ve- 
ſuvius, ſa famed as a volcano ; the latter is five 
Italian miles from the 8 of Naples, and ſeparate 
from the Apennines. The declivity next Ho 
ſea is every where planted with vines and frui 
trees ; the cixcumyacent plain affords a ightt j 
proſpect, and the air is clear and wholeſome. The 
two famed wines, produced in this neighbourhood, 
are called: Vino Grees, and Lachrima Chriſti; both 
which are "AT, delicious. Of the latter, the 
greater part w ich is produced, is reſerved for 
the king's cellars. 
Dr. Moore bears teſtimony. of the exedlence of 
this beverage : Before we fat out for Naples, ſays 
that gentleman, we were refreſhed at a little inn 
at the bottom of the mountain, with ſome glaſſes 
of a very generous and palatable wine, calle La- 
chrina Chrifli, and experienced the truth of what 
an Italian poet obſerved, that the effects of this 
nine form a ſtrong contraſt with its Dame. 


Cbi fu, ne Contadini il pid ee, 
; Che à ſbigottir la gente, 


Niede nome Melanie, | Fr 
| 2 9 . Al 


Sn es 
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"lukewarm aſhes, The heat was not very power- WI neight 
ful, till we came within a few yards of the ſum- derate 
mit, and there ſmoke breaks out through many 
' crevices. ' It is impoſſible to give a juſt idea of 
the fatigue of this climbing: before that day! 
had mounted ſome very exalted points of the 


neſs, and exhauſtion of ſpirits and ſtrength 284 


effluvium, which attacked my ref; piration, my 


— 


& Al vin, che ſopra ogn” altro il cuor fa lieto > > es alſo h 
Lachrima dunque appellaraſſi un? rifo, . F 
Parto di nobilifima vigdema, © and n 


3 5 „ | roce 
e What inconfiderate fellow, to terrify people, | befor 
cc could firſt give the mournful name of teats to Swinh 


be that wine, which, above all others, renders the Cle 
ce heart glad, and excites chearfulneſs ?** Moore the ſn 
Tr. it. 21 7 | 5 * | | 


San SR alters 
The north peak of Mount Veſuvius reſemble moun 


* 


an inverted cone; ſtriking the eye with the view treme 
of an accumulated maſs of ſtones, ſand, and cin- parts, 


ders, and is properly the volcano. The ſouth them 


peak is called the Somma, though the whole WM y dar 
mountain goes by the name of Veſuvius, The miles. 
north peak is three thouſand fix hundred feet 1694, 
above the ſurface of the ſea; but the height of an inf 


the ſouth peak does not exceed three thouſand miner. 
three hundred. The black aſhes which cover the WI boilin 
upper part of the mountain, render the aſcent and 
very tedious and troubleſome. - The higher a per- courſe 
- fon advances, the hotter he finds the ground, and has all 
loud rumbling ſounds and noiſes are heard from ces, af 
J.,... y it is br 
l aſcended the ſteep cone of cinders (ſays Mr. ing ti 
- Swinburne in his travels into the two Sicilies in been r 


the years 1777, 1778, 1779, and 1780) in a d. lated, 


rect line, up to the ancles at every ſtep in purple nerals, 


Alps, and clambered up the higheſt peak of the 
Pyrenees, without feeling ſuch oppreſſive weall. 


experienced on Veſuvius. Perhaps the -mephitio 
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” 
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alſo have had a debilitating effect upon my nerves 
and muſcles. I ſhould hardly have been able to 
roceed, had I not held by my guide, who went 
5 with a handkerchief tied round his waiſt. 
Swinburne's Tr. 1. 81, „„ ins 04 
Clefts are ſeen in many places, through which 
the ſmoke conſtantly iſſues. Irs bocea, or mouth, 
alters its form at every violent eruption ; and the 
mountain ſeems to give warning of its rage, by a 
tremendous dreadful noiſe, ſhaking all the adjacent 
parts, and pouring forth aſhes and ſtones, ſome of 
them three or four hundred weight, and frequent- 
ly darting them to the diſtance of ſome Italian 
miles. Several times, 3 in the years 
1694, 1737, 1751, 1754, 1755, 1707, and 1779, 
an Mü! Ak of melted fol e W I 
minerals, iſſued from its mouth, as from a caldron 
boiling over, ſweeping huge ſtones along with it, 
and ſpreading deſolation wherever it took its 
courſe. When this fluid matter becomes cold, it 
has all the hardneſs of a ſtone, and, in many pla- 
ces, appears in very large heaps. In ſome places 
it is broken, and applied to the purpoſe of mend- 
ing the ſtreets. From experiments that have 
been made, it appears, that the ſtones thus ejacu- 
lated, have been found to contain all kinds of mi- 
nerals, as gold, ſilver, copper, tin, and lead. The 
neighbouring inhabitants are pleaſed with a mo- 
derate eructation every year, experience having 
taught them that few ſhocks of earthquakes need 
then be apprehended, and if any did happen they 
would be ſlight. _ „„ „ 
Dr. Moore informs us, that he made two viſits 
to Mount Veſuvius: „ | 
The firſt in company with an acquaintance, 
Mr. Niſbet, Leaving the carriage at Herculaneum, 
lays he, we mounted mules; and were attended 
by three men, whoſe buſineſs it is to accompany 
5 | ſtran- 
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of a glowing red colour. In other places, not- 
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ſtrangers up the mountain. Being, arrived at 


bermitage, called Il Salvatore, we found the road ve 100 
fo broken and rough, that we thought proper to . duggif 
leave the mules at that place, which is inhabited WI 1 accid 
by a French hermit. The poor man muſt have; Wl percei! 
very bad opinion of mankind, to chooſe the mouth WM my co! 
of Mount Veſuvius for his neareſt neighbour, in the ſan 
preference to their ſociety, From the hermitage the ble 
we walked, over various fields of lava, which WM this ci 

have burſt out ar different periods, Theſe ſeemed WI glowin 
to be perfectly well known to our guides, who our gr 
mentioned their different dates as we. paſſed, WW of our 
The lateſt appeared, before we left Rome, about animo, 
two months ago; it was, however, but inconfi- the in 
derable in compariſon of other eruptions, there WI danced 
having been no burſting of the crater, or of the WM ftrong, 
tide of the mountain, as in the eruption of 1767, We ati 

fo well deſcribed by Sir William Hamilton; but kind w 

only a boiling over of lava from the mouth of the face th 

volcano, and that not in exceſſive quantity; for ing a f 

it had done no damage to the vipey ards or culti- Wl able e 
rated parts of the mountain, having reached no About 
ſarther than the old black lava, on which foil had deſtroy 
not as yet been formed, I was ſurpriſed to fee the to 
this lava of the laſt eruption ſtill ſmoking, and in WI fempte 
ſome places, where a conſiderable quantity was I went 
confined in a kind of deep path like a dry ditch, ing pr. 
and ſhaded from the light of the ſun, it appeared WI occafto 


_ withſtanding its being perfectly black and ſolid, no gre: 
ir ſtill retained ſuch a gegree of heat, that we attemp 
could not ſtand upon it for any conſiderable time, much k 
but were obliged very frequently to ſtep on the . Potwitt 
ground, or on older lava, to cool our feet, We bold 0 
had advanced a good way on a large piece of de weir! 
lateſt lava, which was perfectly black and hard, the mc 
and ſcemed cooler than the reſt ; while from th uk 
BEE FH EE... "ore, 
yl Cificul 


ze looked at a ſtream of liquid lava, which flowed 
fuggiſhly along a hollow. way at ſome diſtance. 
| accidentally threw my eyes below my feet, and 
perceived ſomething, which mightily diſcompoſed - 
my contemplations. 'This was a ſmall ſtream of 
the ſame matter, gliding to one fide from beneath 
the black cruſt on which we ſtood. The idea of 
this cruſt giving way, and our 1 into the 
glowing liquid which it covered, made us ſhift 
our ground with great precipitation; which one 
of our guides obſerving, he called out, Animo, 
imo, Signori !” and immediately jumped on 
the incruſtation which we had abandoned, and 
danced above it, to ſhew that it was ſuffeiently 
frong, and that we had no reaſon to be afraid. 
We afterwards threw large ſtones of the heavieſt 
kind we could find, into this rivulet, on whoſe ſur- 
face they floated like eork in water; and on thruſt. 
ng a ſtick into the ſtream; it required a eonſider- 
able exertion of ſtrength to make it enter. 
About this time the day began to evercaſt; this 
deſtroyed our hopes of enjoying the view from 
the top of the mountain, and we were not 
tempted to aſcend any farther. Some time after, 
went to the ſummit with anpther patty ; hav- 
ing proceeded on mules as far as on the former 
occafion, we walked to that part of the mountain 
vhich is almoſt perpendicular. This appears of 
no great height, yet thoſe who have nevet before 
attempted this aſcent, fatigue themfelves hete 
much more than during all the reſt of the journey, 
notwithſtanding their being aſſiſted by laying 
bold of the belts which the guides wear about 
their waiſts for that * This part of 
the mountain appearing much ſhorter than ie 
really is, people are tempted to make à violent 
effort, in the expectation of ſurmounting the 
lificulty at once; but the cinders, aſhes, and 
othet 
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other droſſy materials giving way, the foot gene- 
rally finks back two-thirds of each ſtep; ſo 
that beſides the height being greater than it 
appears, you have all the fatigue of aſcendin 


night happens to be, ſo much the better. By the ] 


volcano. Excluſive of thoſe periods when there 
are actual eruptions, the appearance and quantity 
of what iſſues from the mountain are very various; 


_ . which has kept it alive for ſo many ages, was at laſt 


cloud of ſmoke thickens, and is intermixed with 


noiſe. For near a week the mountain has been 
: erpprio or rather boiling over of lava, which 
remainid at the top, the exploſions were of ſuffi · 


utmoſt. They appeared much more conſiderable 


312 n 


a hill three times as high as this is in reality. 
Thoſe who wiffi to view Mount Veſuvius to the 

reateſt advantage, muſt begin their expedition 
in the evening; and the darker the ſucceeding 


time our company had arrived at the top of the 
mountain, there was hardly any other light than 
that which iſſued by interrupted flaſhes from the 


ſometimes, for a long ſpace of time together, it 
ſeems in a ſtate of almoſt perfect tranquillity ; no- 
thing but a ſmall quantity of ſmoke aſcending 
from the volcano, as if that vaſt magazine of fuel, 


elende, 8d nothing remnined bur he dg 
embers ; then, perhaps, when leaſt expected, the 


flame; at other times, quantities of pumice ſtone 
and aſhes are thrown up with a kind of hiſſing 


more turbulent than at any time ſince the ſmall 


place about two months ago; and while we 
cient importance to ſatisfy our curioſity to the 


there than we had imagined while at a greater 
diſtance; each of them was preceded by a noiſe 
like thunder within the mountain; a column of 
thick black ſmoke then iſſued out with great 14 
pidity, followed by a blaze of flame; and imme. 
diately after, a ſhower of cinders and. * 
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ted hot ſtones, were thrown into the ſky: "When 
we ficſt arrived, our guides placed us at a reaſon- 
able diſtance from the mouth of the volcano, and 
on the ſide from which the wind came, To that we 
were no way incommoded by the ſmoke. In this 
ftuation the wind alſo bore to the oppoſite fide 
the cinders, aſhes, and other fiery ſubſtances, 
which were thrown up; and we ran no danger of 
being hurt, except when the exploſion was very 
violent, and when red hot ſtones, and ſuch heavy 
ſubſtances, were thrown like ſky-rockets; with a 
oreat noiſe and Sow nas force, into the air 
and even theſe make ſuch a flaming appearance, 
and take ſo much time in deſcending, that they 
are eaſily avoided. Moore's Tr. ii. 296. 
Mrs. Piozzi alſo notices this volcano : We ar- 
rived (ſays ſhe) at Naples about two o'clock in 
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the morning, and certainly the providence of God 1 
preſerved us, for never was ſuch weather ſeen by * 

me fince I came into the world; thunder, light- 4 

ning, a ſtorm at ſea, rain and wind, contending for ll. 
maſtery, and combining to extinguiſh the torches "4. 
brought to light us the laſt ſtage: Veſuvius vo- 1 
miting fire, and pouring torrents of red-hot lava 1 

down its ſides, was the only object viſible; and 1 
ll that we ſaw plainly in the afternoon thirty miles 1 
ch off, where I aſked a Franciſcan friar, if it was the io} 
famous volcano? © Yes,” replied he, © that's W $0 
our mountain, which throws up money for us, by e 

calling foreigners to ſee the extraordinary effects 11 

of ſo ſurpriſing a phænomenon.“ The weather 11 

was quiet then, and we had not any notion of A! 

paſſing ſuch a horrible night; but, an hour after + 

dark a ſtorm came on, which was really dreadful 1 

to endure, or even look upon: the blue lightning 1 

ſhone round us in a broad expanſe from time to it. 

lime, and ſudden darkneſs followed in an inſtant: 4. 

do object but the fiery river could be ſeen, till an- 1 
138 
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other flaſh diſcovered the waves toſſing and breał- 
ing, at a height I never ſaw before. Nothing 
could be more awful than our entrance into Na. 


ples at the dead hour we arrived, when not a 
whiſper was to be heard in the ſtreets, and not a 


glimpſe of light was left to guide us, except the 


mall lamp hung now and then at a high window yr 


defore a favourite image of the Virgin. My poor 
maid had, by this time, nearly loſt her wits with 
terror, and the French valet, overcome with fa- 
tigue, and covered with rain and ſea-ſpray, had 
Juſt life enough left to exclaim—Ab madam! il 


me ſemble que nous ſommes venus ici expres pour voir 
la fin ſu monde. Lord, madam, it appears to 
me, that we are come here for no other purpoſe 
than to ſee the end of the world,” Piozzi's Tr, 
11. Io 4 CEE TRIPS Ro: 
| Earthquakes are chiefly prevalent in the lower 
parts of the kingdom, where may be ſeen the ruins 


of many celebrated cities, of which the names are 
now hardly preſerved. Another inconveniency, 
great numbers of which, eſpecially of the green 
Find, are every where to be met with; but they are 


rather troubleſome than injurious, by their creeps | 


ing up and down the walls; and, if a door or window 
be left open, make their way into the chambers. , 
A much greater nuiſance are the ſcorpions: a 


kind of ſpider, called the tarantula, from the city 
of Tarento, has been proved to be harmleſs, from 


trials made in 1663, by Clarizio, and in 1740 at 


Lucera, by other naturaliſts. ' It has been ſaid to 


be venomous, and that its ſting could only be 
cured by animating muſic, which cauſed the pa- 
tient to dance. Thoſe who pretend to have been 


ſtung by.theſe reptiles, are ſuppoſed to be impoſ- 


tors: there are beggars who induce people pay 
ok VV 


„1 


e 


. "i 


common to all Italy, are the ſwarms of- lizards, 
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fow alms, by their admirable imitation of what 
is called a tarantula patient. Tn 
Mr. Swinburne has taken uncommon pains to 
get the moſt authentic information reſpecting that 
inſet, As I was now 1n the country of the ta- 
rantula, ſays that accurate traveller, I was defirous 
of inveſtigating minutely every particular relating 
to it; but the ſeaſon was not far enough advanced, 
and no tarantati * had begun to ſtir. 1 pre- 
railed upon a woman who had formerly been bit- 
ten, to act the part, and dance the tarantata be- 
fore me. A great many muficians were ſum- 
moned, and ſhe performed the dance, as all preſent 
aſſured me, to perfection. At firſt ſhe lolled ſtu- 
pidly on a chair, while the inſtruments were play- 
ing ſome dull muſic. They touched, at length, 
the chord ſuppoſed to vibrate to her heart, and 
up ſhe ſprang with a moſt hideous yell, ſtaggered 
about the room like a drunken perſon, holding a 
handkerchief in both hands, raiſing them alter- - 
nately, and moving in very true time. As the 
muſic grew briſke?, her motions quickened, and 
the ſkipped about with great vigour and variety 
of ſteps, every now and then ſhrieking very loud. 
The ſcene was far from pleaſant ; and, at my de- 
fire, an end was put to it before the woman was 
tired. Wherever the tarantati are to dance, a 
place is prepared for them, hung round with 
bunches of grapes and ribbons. The patients are 
drefſed in white, with red, green, or yellow rib- 
bons; for thoſe are their favourite colours: on 
their ſhoulders they caſt a white ſcarf, let their 
bair fall looſe about their ears, and throw their 
heads as far back as they can bear it. They are 
exact copies of the ancient prieſteſſes of Bacchus, 
The orgies of that god, whoſe worſhip, under va- 


| * Perſons bitten, or pretended to be bitten, by the tarantula. 
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7 than that of any other divinity, were doubt- 
els performed with energy and enthufiaſm by the 
lively inhabitants of this warm climate, The in: 
traduction of Chriſtianity aboliſhed all public ex. 
hibitions of theſe heatheniſh rites, and t e women 
durſt no longer act a frantic part in the character 
of Bacchantes. Unwilling to give up ſo darlin 
an amuſement, they deviſed other pretences; * 
poſſeſſion by evil ſpirits may have-furniſhed them 
with one. Accident may allo have led them to 
the diſcavery of the tarantula; and, upon the 
ſtrength of its poiſon, the Puglian dames till en- 
joy their old dance, though time has effaced the 


thoug 
memory of its ancient name and inſtitution; and . tarani 
this I take to be the origin of ſo ſtrange a practice. buted 
i at any time theſe dancers are really and invo · perſpi 
Juntarily affected, I can ſuppoſe it to be nothing doors 
more than an attack upon their nerves, a ſpecies treme 
pf St. Vitus's dance. 1 incline the more to the of [t: 
dea, as there are numberleſs churches and places to be 
throughout theſe provinces dedicated to that ed by 
ſaint, Many ſenſible people of this place diffet of th 
in opinion from Dr. Serao, and other authors, vion. 
who have ridiculed the pretended diſorder, and cuſto 
affirmed, that the venom of this ſpecies of ſpidet contr 
can produce no effects, but ſuch as are common the 1 
to all others. The Brindifians ſay, that the h: daran 
Tantulas ſent to Naples for the experiment, were neus 
not of the true ſort, but a much larger and more two, 
innocent one; and that the length of the journey ble 
and want of food, had weakened their power ſo ulk 
much, as to ſuffer the doctor, or others, to put Wil bind 
their arms into the bag where they were kept, WW 1's |: 
with impunity. They quote many examples of | R 
perſons bitten, as they ſlept out in the fields gu- diffe 
ting the hot months, who grew languid, ſtupid, and 


depriyed of all Forage and elaſticity, = 


' 


fund of ſome. favourite tune rouſed them to dance, 
ind throw off the poiſon, Theſe arguments of 
theirs had little weight with me, for they ac- 
knowledged. that elderly perſons were more fre- 
quently infected than young ones, and that moſt 
of them were women, and thoſe unmarried. © No 
perſon above the loweſt rank in life was ever ſeized 
by this malady, nor is there an inſtance of its cau- 
fing death. The length of the dance, and the 
patient's powers of bearing ſuch exceſſive fatigue 
in the canicular ſeaſon, prove nothing; becauſe 
every day, at that time of the year, peaſants may 
be ſeen dancing with equal ſpirit and perſeverance, 
though they do not pretend to be ſeized with the 
tarantiſm. The illneſs may therefore be attri- 
buted to hyſterics, exceſſive heat, ſtoppage of 
perſpiration, and other effects of ſleeping out of 
doors in a hot ſummer air; which is always ex- 
tremely dangerous, 1f not mortal, in moſt parts 
of Italy. Violent exerciſe may have been found 
to be a certain cure for this diſorder, and continu- 
ed by tradition, though the date and circumſtances 
of this diſcovery have been long buried in obli- 
vion. A natural paſſion for dancing, imitation, 
cuſtom of the country, and a defire of raifing 
contributions upon the ſpectators, are probably 
the real motives that inſpire the tarantati The 
tarantula is a ſpider of the third ſpecies of Lin- 
næus's fourth family, with eight eyes, placed four, 
two, and two; its colour uſually a very dark 
frog but varies according to age and food. The 
uk of its fore- part is almoſt double that of the 
hind- part; the back of its neck raiſed high, and 
its legs ſhort and thick. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 304. 

Keligion, in this country, is on a very in- 
different footing. The number of prieſts, monks, 

and eccleſiaſtics of all the various orders which 
ſwarm in this city, is prodigious; and the * 
| | 1. | vihon 
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viſion appopriated for their uſe, is as ample. A 
diminution in the number of monks has indeed 
taken place in the kingdom of Naples, ſince the 


ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, and fince the liberty of 


quitting the cowl was granted by the late pope; 


but ſtill there is no reaſon to complain of a deff. 


convents and monaſteries is really aſtoniſhing „and 
the clergy are ſaid to poſſeſs conſiderably more 
than one third of the whole kingdom. But, 
though they have ſo much influence and power, 
they have not yet been able to get the inquiſition 


_ eſtabliſhed here. The papal. bulls cannot be 


publiſhed without the king's permiſſion ; nor are 
proteſtants compelled to kneel in the churches, or 


at meeting the hoſt. In Lent they can alſo pro- 


cure fleſh meat. | 


As the Neapotitan monks are very well fed, as | 
this climate is not the moſt favourable to con- 
tinency (a virtue which in this place is by no 
means eſtimated in proportion to its rarity), it is 
moſt likely that the inhabitants of the convents, 


like the inhabitants in general, indulge in certain 
pleaſures, with leſs ſcruple or reſtraint than is 


uſual in ſome other places. Be that as it may, it 
is certain that they are the moſt ſuperſtitious of 

- mankind ; & turn of mind which they communi 
care with equal zeal and ſucceſs to a people re- | 
markably ignorant, and remarkgbly amorous. 
The ſeeds of ſuperſtition thus zealouſly ſown on 
ſuch a warm and fertile, though uncultivated, 
ſoil, ſometimes produce the moſt extraordinary 
_ crops of ſenſuality and deyotion that ever were 


” * 4 


ſeen in any country. + | 


_ The lazzaroni, or black-gyards, form a conſi- 


ciency in this order of men. The number of 


derable part of the inhabitants of Naples; and 
have, on ſome well-known occafions, had the 
government for a ſhort time in their own 177 
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They are computed at above thirty thouſand ; 
the greater part of them have no dwelling-houſes, 
but fleep every night under porticos, piazzas, or \ 
any kind of ſhelter they can find, Thoſe of them 
who have wives and children, live in the (ſuburbs 
of Naples, near Pauſilippo, in huts, or in ca- 
verns, or chambers dug out of that mountain. 
Some gain a livelihood by fiſhing, others by 
carrying burdens to and from the ſhipping; many 
walk about the ſtreets ready to run on errands, or 
to perform any labour in their power for a very 
ſmall recompence. As they do not meet with 
conſtant employment, their wages are not ſufficient 
for their maintenance; the ſoup. and bread diftri- 
buted at the door of the convents ſupply the de- 
ficiency. . . 36'S 
In 1740, the Jews were permitted to ſettle in 
the kingdom, during the term of fifty years, and 
ſeveral privileges were granted them during that 
period. As this grant muſt be now expired, it 
may probably have been renewed for another fifty 
years. | F 3 
The king of Naples, and Sicily, now more ge- 
nerally called the Two Sicilies, is an hereditary 
monarch. The high colleges are the council of 
ſtate, the privy council, the treaſury, the Sicily 
council, and the council of war. The kingdom 
18 a papal fief ; and the king, in acknowledgment 
of the pope's feudal right, ſends him annually a 
white, palfrey, and a purſe of fix thouſand ducats. 
The title of the king's eldeſt ſon is prince of 
Calabria, The king has a numerous, though ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, a poor nobility, conſiſtiag of 
princes, dukes, marquiſſes, and barons. i 
The Neapolitan nobility, ſays Dr. Moore, are 
exceſſively. fond of ſplendour and ſhow. This 
appears in the brilliancy of their equipages, the 
number of their attendants,” the richneſs of their 
83 : | dreſs, 
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dreſs, and the grandeur of their titles. I am . 
ſured, that the king of Naples counts a hundred 
perſons with the title of prince, and ſtill a greater 
number with that of duke, among his ſubjectz. 
Six or ſeven of theſe have eſtates, which produce 
from ten to twelve or thirteen thouſand pounds x 
year; a confiderable number have fortunes of 
about half that value; and the annual revenue of 
many is not above one or two thouſand pounds, 
Wich reſpect to the inferior orders of nobility, 
they are much poorer; many counts and mar. 
quiſſes have not above three or four hundred 
Pounds a year of paternal eſtate, many till leſs, 
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and not a few enjoy the title without any eſtate The 
whatſoever. When we conſider the magnificence of the 
of their entertainments, the ſplendour of their capita 
equipages, and the number of their ſervants, we WI cuſton 
are ſurpriſed that the richeſt of them can ſupport Thi 
ſuch expenſive eſtabliſhments. I dined, ſoon after to abo 
our arrival, at the prince of Franca Villa's; there ſterlin, 
were about forty people at table; it was meagre The 
day; the dinner conſiſted entirely of fiſh and de. thirty 
getables, and was the moſt magnificent entertain- gimen 
ment I ever ſaw, comprehending an infinite va- its or 
riety of diſhes, a vaſt profuſion of fruit, and the nuariu 
wines of every country in Europe. I dined ſince tuted | 
at the Prince Iacci's. I ſhall mention two cir- image 
cumſtances, from which you may form an idea of WW nation 
the grandeur of an Italian palace, and the num- the lef 
ber of domeſtics which ſome of the nobility retain. of the 
We paſſed through twelve or thirteen large rooms Wl Ref) 
before we arrived at the dining room; there wer are eq 
thirty-fix perſons at table, none ſerved but the lna; b 
rince's domeſtics; and each gueſt had a footman I ini, o. 
ehind his chair; other domeſtics belonging w *Venty 
the prince remained in the adjacent rooms, and WW Piitole 
in the hall. We afterwards paſſed through a con Thr 
fiderable number of other rooms'in our way v e ra, 
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r or 
dne from which there is a very eommanding 
view. No eftate in England could ſupport ſuch 
à number of ſervants; paid and fed as Engliſh 
ſervants are; but here the wages are very mode- 
rate indeed; and the greater number of men ſer- 
vants, belonging to the firſt families, give their 
attendance through the day only; and find beds and 
proviſions for themſelves: It muſt be remembered 
alſo, that few of the nobles give entertainments, 
and thoſe who do not, are ſald to live very ſpa- 
tingly ; ſo that the whole of their revenue; what- 
ever that may bez is exhauſted on articles of 
V.. EOIEES SY 
The general aſſembly of the ſtates; conſiſting 


cuſtomary free gift to the crown. 


* 


to above eight hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling per annum. SR EET, 


The militäry force is ſaid to confiſt. of about 


giments are ſaid to be the beſt; The marine con- 
liſts only of a few gallles. The order of St. Ja- 
nuarius, the only order of knighthood; was inſti- 
tuted by don Carlos, in 17381 The badge is the 
image of that ſaint; appendant to a wateted cat= 
nation ribbon, paſſing from the right ſhoulder to 
the left fide; and a ſilver croſs on the left breaſt 
of the coat. e 5 5: 


lina; two carlini one taro; five taro, or ten car- 


piſtole. 


- 


the traveller may be ſaid to tread on claſſic ground; 


of the nobility and commons; 18 ſummoned to the 
capital once in two years, to deliberate on the 


The preſent revenue of the kingdom amounts 


thirty thouſand men; among which the Swiſs re- 


Reſpecting the coin of Naples three quatrini 
are equal to one grana ten grani make one ear- 
lini; one ducato; twenity-five carlini one ongaro; 
twenty-fix ohe zechino; and forty-five a Spaniſh 
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in the king om of N aples are, 


Fl 


— 


and no country ean preſent the eye with more de- 


% — 


lightful proſpects. The moſt conſiderable place) 


e , £64 = Ley 
88 NAPLES or Napoli anciently Parthen bo, | 
founded by the Greeks. "1 eee 


found | t is the capital of the 
kingdom of the ſame name, lying in the province 
of Terra di Lavora, which is the richeſt and moſt 
populous of the whole country, and, comprehends 
A part, of the ancient Campaniæ Felix. The 
charming ſituation the founders of this city have 
cholen, is one proof, mam thopſands, of the find 


'  tafte of that ingenious 5 og The bay is about 
DP. 


"thirty miles in circumference, and twelve in dia- 


"eter; it has been named Crater, from its ſup- 
pPoſed refemblance to a bowl. This bowl is or. 
* nHamented with the moſt beautiful foliage, with 
7: vines; with olive, mulberry, and orange trees; 
With hills, dales, downs, villas, and villages. 
The inhabitants of Naples have always been te- 
markable for leading a life of indolence and plea- 


ſure. This perhaps partly ariſes from the won- 
der ful plenty of their country, which renders la- 


bour not ſo neceſſary, and partly from the tem- 


perament of their climate, which relaxes the fibres 


of their bodies, and diſpoſes them to-yield to in. 


8 dulgences. Whatever it proceeds from, we find 


they were formerly 28 notorious for it as they ale 


. 


at preſent. 


6 | | "+ 45 * * A . F, * | | | -Y 
Naples, ſays Mr. Swinburne, is fabled, to owe 


its foundation to a Siren; and idleneſs, that worl: 


of Sirens, ſeems to have ſpread an influence over 


this favourite city, which no length of time bas 
been able to diſpel; it has never Joſt the ſoſt vo- 


luptuous character, which it may be ſaid to have 


received from Parthenope, its ſupernatural foun- 
dreſs. From the few hints dropped by 


tan? 


1 


| the clal- 
fc authors, we collect that the ancient Neapdr | 
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tans were a race of epicureans, of a foft indolent 
turn, averſe to martial exerciſes, paſſionately fond 
of theatrical amuſements and muſic, expert in all 
the fine arts that adminiſter to the caprices of lux · 
ury, extravagant in their expreſſions and geſtures, 


forts, If we make allowances for a quantity of 
porthern blood, which has joined the original 
Grecian ſtream by intermarriages with a medley 
of conquering nations, and has imparted a rough- 
neſs not yet worn off by the mildneſs of the cli- 
mate, we ſhall find the preſent citizens of Naples 
very like the former inhabitants of their city, 
Swinburne's Tr. iii. 118. e 


— Improba Siren 


Sloth, the deluding Siren of the mind. 
— in otia natum 


Parthenopen—— —— Ov1p. Mer. Lib. xv. ver. 2. 
Otioſa Neapolis, Hor. Epod. 5. ver. 43. 
Parthenope, for idle hours defign'd, | 
To luxury and eaſe unbends the mind. 
Ihe town is built in the form of a yaſt amphi- 
theatre, at the bottom of the bay af Naples, ſloping 
trom the hills towards the fea, To the eaſt of 
the city, we ſee the rich 470 leading to Mount 
Veſuvius and Portici. To the weſt, we behold 
the grotto of Pauſilippo, the mountain on which 
Virgil's tomb is placed, and the fields leading to 
Puzzoli, and the coaſt of Baia. On the north are 
ſeen the fertile. hills, gradually rifing fram the 


— — 


81 


the bay, configed by two promontories of Miſe+ 
num and Minerva, the view being terminated by 
the iſlands Procida, Iſchia, and Gaprea; and, as 
We aſcend to the caſtle of St. Elmo, we have all 
theſe objects under our eye at once, with the ad- 
dition of a great part of the Campagna. - 


credulous, and dupes to ſuperſtitions of various 


Defidia — Hon. Sat. iii. Lib. ii. . 14. 


ſhore to the Campagna Felice. On the ſauth is 
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Naples contains ſome fine ſquares, and large 
ſtreets; of the former, the Largo Caſtello, and 
Spirato Santo, are the moſt extenſive, Toledo is 
the principal among the latter, inferior to fey in 
Europe, for length and buildings, Swinburne; 


Tr. iti. 90. 


Dr. Moore ſays, that no ſtreet in Rome equal; | 


in beauty the Strada di Toledo at Naples; and 
ſtill leſs can any gt them he compared with:thoſ 


beautiful ' ſtreets which are open to the bay, 


Moore's Tr, ii. 123. 2 e 

nat the ſtyle of archi. 
tecture at Naples, is inferior to what prevails at 
Rome, The Neapolitan architects are too laviſh 
of ornament, and too frequently run into a falſe 
and bagbarous taſte ; the edifices of Rome have 


in general more grandeur and chaſtity of ſtile, 
except thoſe which have been executed upon the 


plans of Barromini, and his ſcholars ; they indeed 
exceed in wanton violation of propriety all the 
flights of Gothic architecture. But, though Na. 
ples cannot vie with Rome in the number of pa- 
laces, or in the grandeur and magnificence of the 
churches, the private houſes in general are bettet 


built, and are more vniformly convenient: the 


ſtreets are hroader, and better payed. Moſt of 
the houſes are five or fix ſtories in height, and 
flat at the top; on which are placed numbers of 
flower-vaſes, or fruit · trees, in boxes of earth, pio: 
ducing a very gay and agreeable effect. 
The caſtle of St. Elmo commands Naples in 
every direction, and is in reality calculated rathe! 
to annoy and awe the citizens, than to defend 


them from foreign invaders. The garriſon fta: 


ey here could lay the town in aſhes at ples- 
ure. To: repel hoſtile attempts by ſea, Which, 
maritime powers might be tempted to make, !0 
the weſt of the city ſtands the Caſtel dell' Vo, 
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: confuſed pile of ancient buildings, and ſome 
modern batteries. Along the line of the ſhore, 
towards the eaſt, are ſome batteries on the points 
of land, the baſtians of the arſenal, and above it 


8 the lofty wall of Caſtel Nuovo, erected by Charles 
1 the Firſt. A block-houſe and batteries defend 
E te mouth of the harbour, and at the eaſtern; ex- 
d tremity of the town is the Terrione del Carmina, 
ſe detter known by the figure it made in the rebel- 
Y. lion of 1647, than by its extent or military 

WH firength. The dock-yard and magazines for the 
ts gallies are ſpacious ; the harbour where ſhips of 
at war and merchantmen lie, rather too confined $_ - 
{ it is entirely the work of art, being formed by the 
ſe projection of a crooked mole, firſt laid by Charles 


ve 

le, by the late king of Spain, A lofty pharos points 
he out the entry of the harbour in the night; but, 
ed as the hill behind riſes very high, theſe lights are 
he eaſily confounded with thoſe of the town. 
a- The climate here is ſo mild, even in winter, 
Jas that-plenty of green peaſe, artichokes, aſparagus, 
che and other vegetables, may be had as early as the 
ter beginning of January, This is the native coun- 
the try of the zephyrs. Here the exceſſive heat of 
of the ſun is often tempered with ſea-breezes, and 
nd with gales, wafting the perfumes of the Cam- 
; of pagna Feli owe T7 3 
10s All parts of Naples, ſays Mr. Swinburne, are - 


copiouſly ſupplied with water by an ancient aque- 


; in duct, which has more than once over-balanced its 
her ſervices, by affording a paſſage far beſiegers to 


enter the city, Through it Bellifarius introduced 


la. foldiers that ſurpriſed the Gothic garriſon; Al- 
lea phonſus the Firſt repeated the ſtratagem with ſur- 
cn, Wl ceſs. Many fountains retail the ſupply, ſome of 
, {0 | 


il, 91. 0 


Though 


the Second, and, after many additions, completed 


udich are handſomely decorated. Swinburne's Tr. 
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Though Naples is admirably ſituared for com. 


Neapolitan conſtitutions. 
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the ſtreets, where a great proportion of the poor- 
eſt ſart, for want of habitations, are obliged ta 
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merce, and no kingdom produces the neceſlarieg 


and luxuries of life in greater profuſion, yet trade 


is but in a languiſhing condition; the beſt filks 


come from Lyons, and the beſt woollen goods 


from England. The chief articles manufactured 


here at preſent, are filk ſtockings, ſoap, ſnuff. 
boxes of tortoiſe ſhell, and of the lava of Mount 


Veſuvius ; tables, and ornamental furniture, oſ 
marble. They are thought to embroider here 


better than even in France; and their macaroni is 
preferred to that made in any other part of Italy, 
The Neapolitans excel alſo in liqueurs and con- 
fections; particularly in one kind of confection, 
which is ſold at a very high price, called Diabo- 
lonis. This drug is of a very hot and ſtimula- 

ting nature, and ſeems by no means requiſite to 


We are informed, by Dr. Moore, th at the inha» 
bitants of this town are computed at three hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand. I make no doubt, ſays 
he, of their amounting to that number; for though | 
Naples is not one third of the fize of London, yet 
many of the ſtreets here are more crowded than 
the Strand. In London and Paris, the people 
who fill the ſtreets are mere paſſengers, hurrying 


trom place to place on buſineſs ; and when they 


chooſe to converſe, or to amuſe themſelves, they | 
reſort to the public walks or gardens : at Naples, 


the citizens have fewer avocations of bufinels to 
excite their activity ; no public walks, or gardens, 


to which they can reſort ; and are, therefore, 


more frequently ſeen ſauntering and converſing in 


ſpend the night as well as the day, While you 
fit in your chamber at London, or at Paris, the 


- uſual noiſe you hear from the ſtreets, is that of 
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carriages 3. but at Naples, where they talk with 


. uncommon vivacity, and where whole ſtreets full 
of talkers are in continual employment, the noiſe 
I of carriages is completely drowned in the aggre- 
; | ated clack of human voices. In the midſt of all 
this idleneſs, - fewer riots or outrages of any kind 
% happen, than might be expected in a town where 
5. the police is far from being ſtrict, and where ſuch 
c mwaoltitudes of poor unemployed people meet to- 
1 gether every day. This partly proceeds from the 


national character of the Italians; which, in my 
opinion, is quiet, ſubmiſſive, and averſe to riot 
or ſedition; and partly to the common people 
being univerſaliy ſober, and never inflamed with 
ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors, as they are in the 
northern countries. Iced water and lemonade are 
among the luxuries of the loweſt vulgar; they are 
carried about in little barrels, and fold in half- 
penny's worth. The half naked lazzarone is 
often tempted to ſpend the ſmall pittance, deſtined 
for the maintenance of his family, on this be- 
witching beverage, as the moſt diſſolute of the 
low people in London ſpend their wages on gin 
and brandy ;.ſo that the ſame extravagance which 
cools the mob of the one city, tends to inflame 
that of the other to acts of exceſs and brutality. * 
There is not, perhaps, a city in the world, with _ 
the ſame number of inhabitants, in which ſo few 
contribute to the wealth of the community by 
uſeful, or by productive labour, as Naples; but 
the number of prieſts, monks, fidlers, lawyers, 
nobility, footmen, and lazzaronis *, ſurpaſs all 
 Tealonable proportion; the laſt alone are com- 
puted at thirty or forty thouſand. If theſe poor 
tellows are idle, it is not their own fault; they 


A lazzarone is a perſan not regularly brought up to any 
trade, but is ready to be hired for any kind of labour. | 
| are 


\ 


5 0 are continually running about the ſtreets, as W 
are told of the artificers of China, offering their 
ſervice, and begging for employment; and are 
Tonſidered, by many, as of more real utility than 


any of the claſſes above-mentioned, 3 
It is the mode here, to have two running foot. 
men, very gaily dreſſed, before the carriage, and 
three or four ſervants in rich liveries behind, 
theſe attendants are generally the handſomeſt 
young men that can be procured; The ladies or 
gentlemeh within the coaches, glitter in all the 
brilliancy of lace, embroidery; and jewels. The 
Neapolitan carriages, for gala days, are made oj 
purpoſg, with very large windows, that the ſpec- 
tators may enjoy a full view of the parties with: | 
in. Nothing can be more ſhowy than the harneſg 
of the horſes z their heads and manes are orna- 
mented with the rareſt plumage, and their tails 
Tet off with ribbands arid artificial flowers; in ſuch 
a graceful manner, that you are apt to think they 
have been adorned by the ſame hands that dreſſed 
the heads of the ladies, and not by common 
After all, you will perhaps imagine the amuſe: 
ment cannot be very great. The eatriages folloy 
each other in two lines, moving in oppoſite di- 
rections. The company within ſmile, and boy; 
and wave the hand, as they paſs and repaſs ther 
acquaintance ; and doubtleſs imagine, that they | 
are the moſt important figures in the proceſion: 
The horſes, however, ſeem to be quite of a dil. 
ferent way of thinking, and to conſider themſelves 
as the. chief objects of admiration; looking on the 
livery ſervants, the volantis, the lords; and the 
ladies, as their natural ſuit oi all ſuch ſolenin oc. 
caſions: Moore's Tr. ii. 127. Ts 
Naples, ſays Archenholtz, renders itſelf re- 
markable by different claſſes of men, gn 
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evliar to this city. It is the country of the caſ- 
trato, the only abode of the lazzaroni, and the 
chief refidence of the banditti. Here alone theſe 


been thought ſo neceſſary to our operas. The 


in conſequence of which they have been permit- 
ted to take orders; but they can only be ſecular 
prieſts, and are permitted to ſay maſs. But as 
the eccleſiaſtical laws of the church of Rome re- 


been mutilated, the ſophiſts of that perſuaſion 
have thought it ſufficient for ſuch a prieſt to have 


approaches the altar. Archenboltz's Tr; ii. 199. 


own, perfectly diſtin& from the nobility; ' and, 
though they are not the moſt induſtrious people 
in the world, yet, having ſome degree of occu- 
pation, and their time being divided between bu» 
fineſs and pleaſure, they probably have more enjoy- 
ment than thoſe, who, without internal refources, 
or opportunities of active exertion, paſs their lives 
in ſenſual gratifications, and in waiting the re- 
| turns of appetite, In the moſt reſpe&able claſs 


When Innocent XI. defired the marquis of Carpio 


layyers, ſuch a number was at his ſervice. Theſe 
gentlemen find continual employment - for the 


and alliances; as might endanger the ſafety of the 


horrible mutilations are performed, which have 


number of theſe victims is ſo great, that they can- 
not all procure employment in their regular line, 


quire, for this purpoſe, a perſon who has not 


his amputated genitals in his pocket, when he 


The citizens of Naples form a ſociety of their 


of citizens, are comprehended the lawyers, of 
whom there are incredible numbers in this town. 


to-furniſh him with thirty thouſand head of ſwine, 
the marquis ſaid he could not ſpare his ſwine ; 
but if his holineſs had occaſion for thity thouſand 


fiery diſpoſition of the Neapolitans, and hinder _ 
them from uniting in ſuch common friendſhips 


government, There are very few perſons of con- 
L Vu - RS : - : fider- - 
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fidetation, who have not a cauſe depending; for, 
when a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elle to do. 
he gravely ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet, and tum. 
bles over his papers, to ſee if he caff ſtart'a hay. 
mit, arid plague any of his neighbours.” Hoy 
ſtrangely are they altered ſince the time of Statiu; 


Nulla foro rabies, ant firite J urgia legts $1455 rcp 
Morum jura wiris, ſolum et fine faſcibus equum. 
SYLY. v. Lib. 11. ver. 5 


By love of right and native juſtice led, 
In the ſtraight paths of equity they tread; 
Nor know the bar, nor fear the judge's frown, _ 
Unpractiſed in the wranglings of the gown, 


The moſt eminent profeſſors of the law, hold 
Kind of intermediate rank between the nobility and 


citizens. e 5 


The royal palace, began in 1600 by the coun 


of Lemos, after the deſign of Montana, preſents 
a very handfome front, a ſtair-caſe in the nobleſt 
- proportions, and apartments ſuitable to the rank 
of the inhabitants: theſe rooms have, however, 
loſt ſome of their ſplendour, by the removal of 
the Farneſian collection of pictures. The ſtudy 
is a ſhowy edifice, decorated with ancient ſtatues 
from, Cumar, There is a plan under. confider- 
ation at court, for removing the contents of the 


muſeum hither from Portici, in order to depoſt 
that ineſtimable collection in a place of greatel 
ſafety, by being at a greater diſtance from Ve. 


M. eas 
The ancient palace of the ſovereigns, near the 

Capuan gate, is now occupied by the courts of 

law, and its cellars transformed into dungeons for 


malefactors. One room is ſet apart for the draw! 
ing of the lottery, an inſtitution of great emolu- 


ment to the king, but of ſtill more eſſential de. 
triment to the morals and fortunes of his ann 
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| The fury with which the Neapolitans purſue this 


game is inconceivable to every one who is not 
zcquainted with their impetuoſity af character; 
cloaths, furnitures, victuals, are pawned, rob- 
beries committed, and truſts betrayed, in order 
to raiſe a ſtake for the lotto; which, next to St. 
Gennaro, excites the moſt tempeſtuous agitations 
in the ſoul of a lazzarone. Hogarth, ſays Mr. 
Swinburne, ſhould: have viſited, Naples, to have 
beheld the very , ſublime of caricature; in our 
phlegmatic countenances, he ſaw only feeble ſpe- 
| cimens, and demi- characters. Sepinburne's Tr. 
te $0 5 I ee to . 
Naples is divided, as to its municipal policy, 
into ſix wards, five of which are governed by 
2 committee of nobles; the laſt belongs exclu- 
fively to the plebeians, under the direction of an 
eletto, or mayor, with his aſſiſtants. Naples has 
neither watchmen nor lamps; but of late years 
darkneſs has been diſpelled in many ſtreets, by 
the piety of father Rocco, a Dominican friar, who 
rules the mob with abſolute controul : he per- 
ſuades them to ſubſcribe oil for lamps to burn 
before images, which he fixes up in the moſt con- 
venient places, and thus turns their devotion to 
public account. Torches are a neceſſary appen- 
dage to piety; at Naples nothing is done in re- 
ligious matters without lights of ſome ſort. The 
anniverſary of every faint is celebrated with fire- 
works, bonfires, or illuminations; and devotion 
in this country leads people into great expence. 
The wax and oil conſumed in lamps and candles 
| for altars and proceſſions, , would, if exported, 
form a very beneficial article of commerce. 
Proviſions are here very plentiful and cheap; 
therefore the lower claſs of people work but little: 
their delight is to baſk in the ſun, and to do no- 


"Ev 4 | Our 


thing. 


almoſt ſuperior to all others. 
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Our celebrated female traveller obſerves; that a 
the weather is exceedingly warm here, and there 
is little need of clothing for comfort, the lazzaroni 
have ſmall care about appearances, and go with 
a vaſt deal of their perſons uncovered, except by 
ſtrange ornaments. The man who rows you 4. 
bout this lovely bay, has perhaps the 2 
Raphael, or the bleſſed Virgin Mary, delineated 


on one brawny ſun-buriit leg, and the ſaint'of.the | 


town upon the other; his atms repreſent the glory, 
or the ſeven ſpirits of God, or ſome ſtrange things, 
while a brafs medal hangs from his neck, expreſ. 
five of his favourite martyr. Pioxzi's Tr. ii, 15. 
- Gluttony is a much more predominant te 
than ebriety, of which inſtances are extremely 
rare. Ia the female ſex, the paſſion for finery is 


[4 . 
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The abbe Dupary ſays, the women are very 


ugly at Naples. Female beauty is a flower that 


demands a moiſt air, and a temperate elimate. 
All thofe happy lines and features which nature 


 feems to have ſelected to form true beauty, fade 
away here very rapidly, attacked at once by cli- 


mate, the manners of the country, and education. 


Theſe fame influences, however, while they de- 


prive the women of beauty, ſeem · to have trau. 
ferred it to the men ; they are in general hand- 
ſome.  Dupaty's Tr. 343. 1 0 


The monaſteries and convents of both ſexes, 
are computed at one hundred and forty- nine; be- 
fides Which here are thirty- four houſes for po 
boys, girls, and women; alſo eleven hoſpitals 
five ſeminaries for eccleſiaſties, four principal 
churches, thirty-two pariſh-churches, ſevent7 
other churches and chapels, and wpwards of one 


hundred and thirty oratories, or chapels, of re- 


Ugious fraternities. Naples is the ſee of an arch: | 
biſhop ; and the cathedral, dedicated to St, Jani. 
Bots arius, | 
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arius, is a fine old ſtructure; where the head and 
blood of that ſaint are kept, the latter in two 
cryſtal vials. This dried blood is annually brought 
out on the firſt Sunday in May, and placed at the 
head of St. Januarius; when, by a ſuppoſed mi- 
racle, it liquefies, which is thought to be a happy 
preſage both to the government and country : 
but, if the blood continues dry, which the prieſts 
take care ſhall ſeldom be the caſe, the ſuperſtitious 
zealots are ſtruck with terror, and make diſmal 
lamentations. i 8 EARS . 
But Mr. Swinburne ſays, Men of obſervation 
have aſſured me, that, within their memory, a 
very viſible diminution has taken place in the en- 
thuſiaſm of the Neapolitans for St. Januarius, 
and other objects of their devotion, and that the 
power which the -ecclefiaſtical part of the nation 
Fad over the laical, has loſt much ground ſince 
the baniſhment of the Jeſuits z- but ſtill great Is 
the empire which zealous or artful men exerciſe 
over the minds of the populace, and hardly any 
impoſition is too grofs for the multitude .- Sin- 
C hh ie GY oe et? 
The Jeſuits church 1s one of the beſt which 
that ſociety had in Italy; and every part of it is 
decorated with. the moſt coſtly ornaments... The 
church of the Holy Apoſtles is eſteemed the richeſt 
in paintings, and, with its other embelliſhments, 
is extremely ſplendid. Another celebrated church 
is that of St. Clare; and its nunnery for ladies of 
quality is certainly the largeſt in the world, con- 
taining one hundred and fifty nuns, (excluſive of 
the ſervants of all denominations, The church 
of St. Mary della Annunziata, is alſo a very beau- 
tful ſtruckure; and the hoſpital belonging to it 
has an income of two hundred thouſand crowns a 
Jer, to ſupport two thouſand infirm people, and 
about eight hundred orphans, The church Ly 
| t. 
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nican church is temarkable'for its rich ſtock of 


I ſcarcely know- a church without ſome. good 


of a temple. dedicate 
Naples, are the only remarkable monuments of fl 10 pe 
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St. Mary of Victory, and that of St. Mary of the 0. 
Asgels, are handſome buildings. The Dom *”- 
Ange}s,:-are, handjome buildings. - Ine, Dem great 
| mem 
plate and altar ornaments. Many other ſacred hood 
ſtructures are worthy the attention of the travel. the 0 


det. chari 
of p01 


painting, fays Mr. Swinburne, but very few in Thc 


Which the architect has ſhewn a pure noble taſte, il dra! 


Moſt of the churches are erowned with cupolas; chape 
a few ſlender ſteeples break the line, and add yz; fraore 
riety to the picture; but there is a want of ſome Will tor h 


venerable pile to tower above the reſt: the cathe- huma 


dral is not ſufficiently * eminent. Two columms in the 

to Dioſcuri and the city of Wl the p 
ancient architecture remaining. The portico, to WI Grow 
which they belonged, was overturned by an earth- artiſt 


quake in 1688: they ſtand before the door of f burne 


church, conſecrated to St. Peter and Paul. This In 
temple was eregted by Tiberius Julius Tarſus, WF cifix 


and Pelago the freedman of Auguſtus: the Wl fid 
apoſtles, who were united in their; miſſion and pictu 


martyrdom, have been ſubſtituted for the twin mon 


brothers Caſtor and Pollux. Santa Chiara, 1 and a 


rich monaſtery. of noble dames, founded by king piece 
Robert, and the place of ſepulture for the royal i The 
family, has a church repaired and painted by WW by th 
Conca, in ſo gay and airy a ſtile, that it exhibits WI not ſ 
more of the elegance of a ball-room,- than of the demy 
awful ſolemnity of a temple. The chancel of 8 2 ore: 
Philip Neri is the beſt ſample of eccleſiaſtical ar- WI veral 
chitecture in Naples. The Carthufian convent of N pecia 


St. Martjn, adjoining to the caſtle, of St. Elmo, Bi ing « 


is, I believe, the beſt ſituated monaſtery. in Eu- pots 
rope; every thing appertaining to it correſpond Wil of the 
with the ſublimity of the view; immenſe range wood 
of buildipgs, a ſtately churcb, ſuperb balls, kv Surre 
| EN f Ws _ 
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z noble collection of pictures. To ſupport this 


the 

Ni- -reat eſtabliſhment, and a large fanuly of aſcetic 
of members, that neither beg nor earn their liveli- 
red hood, the fociety enjoys the moſt princely income: 
el. the overplus of it is employed in the pernicious 


charity of feeding beggars, and the rational one 
of portioning out the female relations of the monks. 
The ſacred edifices of Naples abound with ſepul- 


chral monuments of diſtinguiſhed perſonages : the 
as; chapel of the San Severo family exhibits many ex- 
Var traordinary ſtatues ; the att with which the ſculp- 
me tor has ſurmounted the difficulty of repreſenting 
ne human bodies wrapped up in cloths, or entangled 
mns in the meſhes of 'a net, is truly wonderful ; but 
y of Wl the piece of ſtatuary, which appeared in my eyes 


to poſſeſs the moſt real merit, is a Chriſt in the 


, to ſhroud, by San Martino, a living Neapolitan 
Ith- artiſt : undoubtedly a fine performance. Swin- 
BSW TH d 

This In a cloiſter of the Carthuſian convent a cru- 


cifix is exhibited, of inimitable workmanſhip, 


the WY aid to be the performance of Michael Angelo. 
and Pictures, ſtatues, and antiquities, are not ſo com- 
twin mon at Naples, as might be expected in ſo great 
a and ancient a city; many of the moſt valuable 
king pieces have been ſent to Spain by the vice-roys. 
royal The univerfity of Naples was founded in 1224, 
by the emperor Frederic II. This univerſity is 
1015 Wi not ſo much eſteemed by foreigners as the aca- 
f tbe Wl demy of virtuoſi, among whom there are generally 
if I Wi great number of learned men. There are ſe- 
il at  veral very delightful proſpects about Naples, eſ- 
nt of my p<cially from ſome of the religious houſes ; it be- 
Ame, ing obſervable in Italy, that all the charming 
E: Bi fpots are covered with a convent. Three parts 
zonds the bay are ſheltered with a noble circuit of 
u woods and mountains. The high promontory of 
„ an durrentum divides it from the bay of Salernum. 
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what it once was, is but a Peace its ſprings 
up by mountains which, have fallen upon them. 
. ſtreams of poiſon, is now plentifully ſtogked with 


moſt fruitful parts of Italy, is become one of the 


Between the utmoſt point of this promontory, aud 


| * 


the iſle of Caprea, the fea enters by a ſtraight 


about three miles wide. This iſland ſtands 333 
vaſt mole, which ſeems to have been planted 
there, on purpoſe to break the violence of the 
waves which run into the bay. The Mount > 
Piety, or the office for lending money to the 
Poor, on ledges, at little or no intereſt, has a 
income of more than one hundred and fifty thou. 
ſand ducats. The arſenal is ſaid to contain arms 
for fifty thouſand men. About the diſtance of 
eight miles from Naples, lies a very noble ſcene 
of antiquities. What is called Virgil's tomb is 
the firſt to be met with. Near this tomb is the 
entry into the grotto of Pauſilyppo. The com- 
mon people of Naples believe it to have been 
wrought by magic, and that Virgil was the ma 
gician; who is in greater repute, among the Ne. 
apolitans, for having made the grotto, than the 
Kneid About five miles from the grotto of 
Pauſilyppo, lie the remains of Puteoli and Baie, 


in a ſoft air, and a delicious ſituation. 


The country about them, on account af its 
vaſt caverns, and ſubterraneous fires, has been 
miſerably torn in pieces by earthquakes. The 
ſea has oyerwhelmed a multitude of palaces, 
which, in a calm day, may be ſeen at the bottom 
of the water. The Lucrine lake, compared to 


having been ſunk in an ear gatke, or ſtopped 


The lake of Avernus, formerly ſo famous for its 
fiſh and fowl. Mount Gaurus, from one of the 
moſt barren, Several fields, which were laid out 
in beautiful groves and gardens, are now. naked 
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with hills, which have been thrown up by erup- 
Mohr ORC / rad herds t 947 
On the bridge of la Madelena, at the extremity 
of the ſuburbs of Naples, a ſtatue of Sr. Janu- 
arius reminds paſfengers of the dreadful eruptions 
of Veſuvius, to which he is ſuppoſed ſo often to 
have preſcribed bounds : a broad level road by 
the ſea-fide, and through a village where many 

of the nobility have villas, leads to the palace of 
portici At a ſmall diſtance from it is the en- 
trance into Herculaneum, a city buried by a tor- 
rent of lava which iſſued from the mountain, in 
the firſt year of the emperor Titus Veſpaſian. 
The precife fituatioh of this ſubterraneous city was 
hot known till the year 1713, when it was acci- 
dentally diſcovered by ſome labourers, who, in 
digging a well, ſtruck upon a ſtatue on the 
' benches of the theatre. Many others wete after- 
wards dug out, and ſent to France by the prince 
of Elbæuf: but little progreſs was made in the 
excavations, till Charles, infant of Spain, aſcend- 
ed the Neapolitan throne, when by his unwearied 
efforts and liberalicy, a very confiderable part of 
Herculaneum was explored, and ſuch treafures 
of antiquity drawn out, as form the moſt curious 
muſeum in the world, LD 
The works of art are in as much diforder as 
thoſe of nature; for that which was once the 
moſt beautiful ſpot of Italy; covered with temples 
and palaces, embelliſhed by many of the Roman 
emperors, and celebrated by the beſt of their poets, 
has now nothing to ſhow but the ruins of its an- 
155 ſplendour, and a great magnificence in con- 
N e CES 
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Among the natural curioſities about Naples, 
the grotto Del Cane is famous for the poiſonovs 
Rreams, which float within a foot of its ſurface. 
The Rides of the grotto are marked with green, 
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me n 
as high as the malignity of the vapout reaches. 


The following are the common experiments: a 
dog, having his noſe held in the vapour, loſes all 


ſigns of life in a very little time; but, if carried 
into the open air, or thrown into a neighbouring 
lake, he immediately recovers, if he is not quite 
gone. This cruel experiment, ſays Dr. Moore, 
is uſually made on dogs; becauſe they, of all 
animals, ſhew the greateſt affection for man, and 
prefer his company to that of their own ſpecies, 
or of any other living creature. The fellows who 
attend at this cave, have always ſome miſerable 
dogs, with ropes about their necks, ready for this 
barbarous purpoſe. Adoore's Tr. ii. 295. 


A torch, ſnuff and all, becomes immediately 


_ extinguiſhed, when put into the vapour. A viper, 
which was put in it for the ſpace of ten minutes, 
took ſuch a quantity of air into its lungs on com- 


ing out, that it almoſt ſwelled twice as large as it 


was before, Naples is about one hundred and 


ten miles fouth-eaſt of Rome, and one hundred 


and fixty-four north-eaſt of Palermo. Among 
the curious ruins in the gulph of Naples, may be 
reckoned the Galiola, and the ſchool of Virgil. 


 PUZZUOLI, or PUTEO LI, anciently a cele- 
brated city, now a ſmall town, having ſuffered 
greatly by earthquakes, wars, and irruptions of 
the ſea, It was formerly the beſt port upon the 
cCoaſt; and the ſtately ruins about it, togeth 


with the coins, ſeals, &c. which have been throwa | 
up by the waves, ſufficiently demonſtrate its for- 
mer magnificence. It is the fee of a biſhop, and 


the cathedral, formerly a pagan temple, is built 
of large blocks of marble. This is ſaid to be the 
place where the firſt Chriſtian community in Ital 
was formed; and that St. Paul, in his journey t 
Rome, found brethren in it. Here is a comme 
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N AP L E S. 339. 
Jous harbour, in which are fourteen piers riſing 
above the ſurface of the water; which, in the 
time of the Romans, were joined by arches, to 
protect the city and harbour from the violence 
of the waves. Between the Lucrine lake, and 
that of Averno, are the thermæ Neronis, or hot- 
paths of Nero, ſo famed in hiſtory. Eaſtward 
from the lake Averno, the grotto, or cave, of the 
Cumean Sybil is ſeen ; at a little diſtance from 
- which is the ſtinking ſea or lake, called Acheron, 
or Pelus Acherufia ; and by Virgil, from its black 
water, Pelus Tenebroſo: it is now called Lago 
della Colluccia, or Del Fuſaro, and communicates 
with the ſea by a canal, whence its water is much 
leſs offenſive than it was formerly. The next re- 
markable thing is the Elyſian-Fields, which are 
delightfully ſituated in a ſalubrious air: but the 
whole ſpot is now entirely covered with buſhes, 
briars, and ruins of ancient monuments ; it hav- 
ing been a place of interment in the time of the 
Romans. 1 PS in Sh e 
Between Averno and Cuma, is part of the Via 
Appia, where two hills communicate by means 
of a ſtately brick arch, called Arco Felice. After 
paſſing over this arch, a narrow way conducts to 
the remains of an ancient temple, now called I1 
Tempio del Giganti ; near which ſtands a large 
ſtructure, ſuppoſed to have been a Pagan ſepul- 
chre. Of the city of Cuma, once ſo famous, only 
a few walls are now remaining; though many 
ancient ſtructures are ſeen about it, excluſive of 
thoſe which we have mentioned. Cuma was the 
firſt city founded in Italy by Grecian emigrants, 
once the ſeat of commerce, the parent of Naples, 
and the capital of a ſtate which ruled the ſeas, be- 
ore either Rome or Carthage were heard of. Cu- 
ma afforded an aſylum to Tarquin the Proud, the 
depoſed king of Rome. Baiæ, the famed winter 
5 . rei 
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refidence of the old emen to n a bay * 
two or three miles from Puzzuoli, but not a vel. 
tige of it is to be ſeen. Formerly: the whole ſhore 

of the bay was covered with magnificent edifices, 
— there are ſtill remains of. nples N te- 
ſeryoirs, &c. in its vicinity, 

The ancient city of Miſeno, ſuuated on the y 
montory, was deſtroyed by the Saracens in the 
ninth century; few remains of it being now! vi- 
pe On the banks of the Jake, and the other 

of the fall caſtle of Baiz, built by Charles 
V. and, ſituated on a rock, may be ſeen a great 
variety of antiquities; .and, towards. the ſea, the 
ruins of the temple of Hercules ;: where. Nero 
cauſed his ruother to be put ta death; the monu« 
ment of which is ſtill remaining on the flrand. 

The other. fide is called Baulay and a little up 
; the cquntry are ſome elegant palaces, antiques, 
2 -ſubterraneous. reſervoir, and che dead ſea, or 
lake; over which, according to the fiftipns of 
poets, ſouls departed this life were Kane by 
Charen 

The iſland, of Ca pri is A Irallion miles fem 
chat part of the: main land which 9 fartheſt 
into the ſea, and is. ſo mountainous: that its cats 
are almgſt.inacceſlible. Auguſtus came often here 
for His health, and recreation; and Tiberius made 

a ſcene of the moſt: infamous voluptuouſneßz; 
. t all thoſe ſuperb works of art with Which! it 
was graced, are now no more. Between Torri de 
| Greco, and, Partici, anciently. ſtood the city o of 
Heraclia, Which, in the reign of Nero, was prin 
cipally. deſtroyed by an earthquake;. and after: 
wards, in the reign of Pitus, overwhelmed by 
ſtream of flaming ſulphur from Veſuvius. In the 
years 1689, and: 1711; upon digging in theſe pre 
miſes, ſome part of this unfortunate city was wUl- 
covered; and, in 17 38, when further ſearches A 

} mad 1 


EATS ES. © 
made, at a conſiderable expence, ſome ſuperb _ 
buildings made their appearance; and from a- 
mong the rubbiſh were taken out a multiplicity 
of invaluable antiquities; ſuch as paintings, ſta- 
tues, buſts, furniture, various utenfils, xc. 
Puzzuoli 1s pleaſantly: and advantageoufly ſitu- | 
ated for trade; but the metropolis abſorbs almoſt 
every branch of it. In a very remote age, the Ca- 
means made it their arſenal, and dock- yard. The 
Romans were well aware of the utility of this 
port, and took great pains to improve its natural 
advantages. Nothing remains of their works, but 
a line of piers, built to break the force of a rolling 
ſea, They are vulgarly called the Bridge of Ca- 
 ligula, becauſe that madman is ſaid to have 
marched in triumph from Puzzuoli to Baia on a 
bridge; but his was a bridge of boats. The 
preſent city contains near ten thouſand inhabi- 
tants, and occupies a ſmall peninſula, Dr. Moore 
informs us, that the. ruins of Cicero's villa, near 
this city, are of ſuch extent as to give a high 
idea of the wealth of that orator. Moore's Fr. 
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 SORRENTO, formerly Surrentum, an ancient 
city, in the Terra di Lavora, ſeated on the gulph 
of Naples, and on the north coaſt of a peninſula. 
lt is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and gives name to 
a promantory, which divides the gulph of Naples 
from the bay of Salernum, © 
This city, ſays Mr. Swinburne, is ſeated on 
| the very brink of the ſteep rocks which oyerhang 
the bay, in a very romantic ſituation. It contains 
fifteen thouſand inhabitants, The ſtreets are nar- 
TOW ; but this is no inconvenience in a warm cli+ 
mate, where carriages are not uſed, nor any com- 
munication with the metropolis practicable by land. 
en re ig he ee e 
= 0. 


the moſt delightful climate. It was renowned for 


it in ancient times: Silius Italicus extols its ſoſt 
and wholeſome zephyrs. At preſent it enjoys ſhady 


groves, excellent water, fruit, fiſh, milk, butter, 


the fineſt veal in the world, and almoſt every ne. 
ceſſary of life at an eaſy rate. Mountains: fereen 
it from the hot autumnal blaſts, The temper of 
the inhabitants is ſaid to reſemble the climate in 


mildneſs. A few inſcriptions, and reſervoirs. of 
water, are all the remains of antiquity it can they, 
It derives its name from the reſidence. or worſhi 


of the Sirens. In 1558 the Turks ſacked this 
city, and carried 'off twelve thouſand captives; 
but prefetring money to ſuch a quantity of ſlaves, 


they.ſent to Naples to aſk a ranſom. Their offer 
was rejected, and the Infidels failed away with their 
priſoners. Soon after, by an a& of generofity 
hardly to be paralleled in any hiſtory, the remain. 
ing Sorrentines fold their lands, and goods, and 


redeemed their fellow- citizens. Swinburne's Tr, 
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 GAETA, or GAIETTA, anciently Cre, 
from Æneas's nurſe, a pretty large town, with an 
important fortreſs, and a habour defended by two 


caſtles. - The batteries are numerous, all directed 
towards the continent; for the rocks are ſo loft) 


and perpendicular towards the ſea, that no danger 


is #pprehended on that ſide. It is ſeated on a bay 


of the ſame name, and almoſt environed by the 
ſea ; being joined to the continent only by à nat· 


row neck of land, This is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſubject immediately to the. pope, and the bap- 
tiſtry of the cathedral is a curious piece of work- 
manſhip. The Franciſcan convent boaſts of its 
having been the reſidence of the founder of, that 
ſcraphic order, as they are pleaſed to term it. In 


à wooden cloſet of the caſtle were preſeryed tho 
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anburied remains of Charles, duke of Bourbon, 1 
5 conſtable of France, who was killed at the ſiege 9 
y of Rome, in 1527; the body, which was dried It 
K. like a mummy, was refuſed interment in conſe- 1 
5 crated ground, on account of his being killed in | | 
en attacking the capital of the Pope's dominions, I} 
af and conſequently under his holineſs's excommuni- it 
5 cation. For upwards of two hundred years, his || 
uf body was ſhewn in a glaſs caſe ; but, ſays Mr. 
1 Syinburne, in the preſent reign his bones, which 
ip had been kept ſo long above ground, on account. ; 
Wl of bis dying excommunicated, were ordered to be 
83 depoſited in the earth; for it was indecent that 
e, be remains of a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, 
fer ſhould be thus expoſed as a ſpectacle of idle cu- 
eir I rnoßty, in a kingdom that is governed by a ſove- 
ity 4 of the ſame royal race. Stwinburne's Tr. iv. 5 
by 346. x iy fe Elves. . 1 roms 
* The mauſoleum of Lucius Munatius Plancus, 
, e conſul, now called the tower of Orlando, or 
bella Guardia, and by ſome ſuppoſed to be the 
temple of Saturn, built by. Munatius, 1s ftill to be 
ata; ſeen at this place. The Spaniards became maſters 
an of this town in 1734. At the diſtance of about 
xo WY ee Italian miles ſtands Mola, a ſmall place an- 
dec ciently named Formia, having a harbour, a cuſtom 
fry bouſe, and a ſmall garriſon. po 3 
// ¼ ² ˙ ²- A •˙wmmm 
bay CASSERTA, a eity in the Terra di Lavora. 
the The town of new Caſſerta is irregularly built, and 
na- s old palace is not more remarkable than many 
_ bet baronial reſidences, erected with an eye to 
hap- defence in civil wars, rather than to convenience | 
orlt- u peaceable times: the Catholic king purchaſed it ; 
its of the Gaetano family, and fitted ir up for the re- 
that WW eption of his court, while he was carrying on 
in bis noble plans at a ſmall diſtance behind it. He 11 
| cho i lere cauſed to be erected, according to the de- 1 
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figns of Vanvitelli, a palace, which; iii flae a6 
ſolidity, ſurpaſſes almoſt every royal edifice ig 
Europe. The vaſt dimenſions of its apartment, 
the bold ſpan of their cielings, the excellence and 
beauty of the materials employed in building and 
decorating it, and the ſtrength of the malonry, 
claim the admiration of all beholders ; who muſt 
confeſs that it is a dwelling, ſpacious and grand 
enough to have lodged the ancient maſters of the 
Roman world. The two principal fronts are ſeven 
hundred and eighty-ſeven feet in length, and 
contain five ſtories of thirty-ſeven windows each; 
The two other ſides are fix hundred and fixteen 
feet long, and conſiſt alſo of five ſtories, in-exch 
of which are twenty-ſeven windows. The interior 
is divided into four courts, and in the center of 
the palace is a ſuperb ſtair-caſe, erowned by : 
circular hall, which afferds a communication to 


every ſet of apartments. The richeſt marbles ar 


_ diſplayed with profuſion, moſt of them dug out 


of quarries within the realm. The chapel is in- 


cruſted with pannels of yellow. marble ; but the 
paintings, by Conca, are unworthy of the place 
they occupy : a Preſentation, by Meng, is a pie. 
ture of much greater merit. The theatre 181 
maſter- piece of art; the gardens are very exten- 
ſive; and the aquedu& is a fine edifice of three 
ſtories of arcades. The palace of Caſſerta ſeems 
out of proportion with, the revenues of this king 


dom. It is not, properly ſpeaking, a head too 


large for the body; but rather an ornament, I 


much too extenſive and bulky for either hgad d 
body. This palace is ſituated about fixteef mile 


north of Naples, on the plain where ariciett}C 


Pua ſtood. It was thought proper to found! 
building, on which ſuch ſums of money were w 


be laviſhed, at a confiderable diſtanee from Mou 
Veſuvius. Fo VF 
1 : 
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+l WR The following entertaining account of a vifit | 

in WM +, the nunneries there, is extracted from Moore's 

ts; Jr. ii. 310. 5 5 * | ee b 

nd The king and queen lately paid a viſit to four 

nd of the principal nunneries in this town. Their 
motive was to gratify the curioſity of the arch- = 
lt ducheſs, and her huſband, prince Albert of Sax- 
and ony. AS nobody is permitted to enter thoſe con- 


vents, except on ſuch extraordinary occaſions as 
this, when they are viſited by the ſovereigns, the 


and WW Britiſh miniſter ſeized this opportunity of pro- 
ach: Wi curing an order for admitting the duke of Ha- 
teen milton and me. We accordingly accompanied 
each e him, and a few others, who were in the king's 


riot i ſuite. 1 have ſeen various nunneries in different EE 
parts of Europe, but none that could be com- 

pared even with the meaneſt of thoſe four in this 

0 10 city, for neatneſs and conveniency. Each of them 

$ art is provided with a beautiful garden; and the ſi- 

| tuation of one is the happieſt that can be imagined, 

1s m commanding a proſpect nearly as extenſive as that 

It the from the Carthufian convent near the caſtle of St. 

Elmo. Thoſe four nunneries are for the recep- 
pie don of young ladies of good families; and into 5 
üg de in particular, none but ſuch as are of very 


men high rank can be admitted, either as penſioners, 
rirot Wi or to take the veil. Each of the young ladies in 
fees this ſplendid convent, have both a ſummer and a 
bing inter apartment, and many other accommo- 
ad 100 tions unknown in other retreats of this nature. 


The royal viſitors were received in all of them by 
the Lady Abbeſs, at the head of the oldeſt of the 
G% [terhood ; they were afterwards preſented with 
C dolegays, and ſerved with fruit, ſweetmeats, and 
# variety of cooling drinks, by the younger nuns. 
2 he Queen and her amiable ſiſter received all 
Mou ey graciouſly ; converſing familiarly with the. 
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Lady Abbeſſes; and aſking a few obliging qa: 


tions of each. 
In one convent the company were ſurpriſed, on 
being led into a large parlour, to find a table co. 


* 


vered, and. every appearance of a moſt plentiful | 
onfiſting of ſeveral joints of meat, 


cold repaſt, 


hams, fowl, fiſh, and various other. diſhes. It 


ſeemed rather ill-judged to have prepared a feaſt 


of ſuch a ſolid nature immediately after dinner; 
for thoſe royal viſits were made in the afternoon, 
The Lady Abbeſs, however, earneſtly preſſed 


their. 518 to ſit down; with which they com- 
plied, and their Se was followed 8 the 
archducheſs and ſome of the ladies; the nuns 


ſtood behind, to ſerve their royal gueſts. The 
queen choſe a ſlice of cold turkey, which, on be- 
ing cut up, turned out a large piece of lemon ice, 
of thie ſhape and appearance of a roaſted turkey. 


All the other diſhes were ices of various kilns, | 
difguiſed under the forms of. joints of meat, fiſh,” 
The gatety and 
good humour of the king, the aſt: able and en. 


a fowl, as above mentioned. 


gaging behaviour of the royal ſiſters, and the ſa- 


tisfagtion which beamed from the plump coun- 
tenance of the lady abbeſs, threw, an air of Cheers 


fulneſs on this ſcene, | + " 


* 


If we may credit the ancient © poets, thoſe young | 
wotnen who are confined to a cloiſter life on any | 
part of this coaſt, are more. to be pitied than they. 


would be under the ſame reſtraint elſewhere. 


They tell us, the very air in this part of Italy is 


repugnant to that kind of conſtitution, and that 
turn "of mind, of which it would be peculiarly 


happy for nuns to be. poſſeſſed... Propertius in- 
treats. his Cynthia not to remain too long ona 
ſhore which he ſeems to ok dangerous to che ö 


chaſteſt maiden. 
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u modo quamprimum corruptas deſere Baias. 


4 coaſt of Baia.“ | 
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« | intreat you to forſake, as ſoon as poſlible, the corrupt 


Littora que fuerant caſtis inimica puellis. . 
| « A coaſt moſt unfriendly to modeſt maids.” 


Martial afferts, that a woman who came hither 
is chaſte as Penelope, if ſhe remained any time, 
would depart as licentious and depraved as Helen, 


Sr. MARIA, a town erected on the ruins of 
Capua, once the celebrated capital of Campania, , 
The remains of many palaces, temples, and other 
ſtructures are ſtill diſcernible. TO» $ 
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CAPUA, an ancient city, now in ruins, in the 
heart of the plain, two miles and an half from 
Modern Capua, and the river Voltorno. The 
amphitheatre here, though much defaced by the 
lols of its marble, offers many ornaments peculiar 
bitſelf, The lower order of the amphitheatre is 
Tuſcan, the ſecond Doric: what the, upper ones 
were cannot be aſcertained, Capua, ſays Mr. 
dwinburne, was a ſettlement of the Oſci, known 
before the foundation of Rome: as the amazing 
fertility of the land, and a lucrative commerce, 
poured immenſe wealth upon its inhabitants, it 
ame one of the moſt extenſive and magnificent 
ties in the world. With riches, exceſſive lux- 

ly crept in, and the Capuans grew inſolent; but 
taeir effeminacy they ſoon loſt the power of re- 
filling thoſe neighbouring nations which their in- 
dence had exaſperated. Hannibal made Capua 

5 Winter quarters after the campaign of Cannæ; 
aa there, if we are to believe hiſtorians, his 
ougn and hitherto invincible ſoldiers, were me- 
morphoſed by pleaſure and indolence into ſoft 
1075, never after fit to cope with the Romans 
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in the field. Modern Capya is a neat little ciy, 
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fortified according to the ruley of modern art, ang 
may be conſidered as the key of the Kingdom. 
The ſtreets are more open and airy than is uſual 
in the towns of this kingdom, and the buildings 


better. Swinburne's T r, iv. 329. GA] 
This is the ſee of an archbiſhop. NRA 

Br e r 8 5 3 
SESSA, an ancient little epiſcopal town. It * 
bas ſeveral handſome churches, decorated with Wl +, the 
fine monuments and pictures, and gives the title thing 
of duke to the houſe of Baena. Lufilius- the from t 
ſatyriſt was born here 147 years before the Chi- z the 
ſtian æra: ſome fragments of his works have Wi fad tc 
reached us. EE DP 
CO fo „ filve 
CASSINO, a ſmall town, in which ſtands the bps 
oldeſt and moſt celebrated convent in the king. ancien 
dom of Naples, founded by St. Benedict himſelf which 
Us abbot is the firſt baron of the kingdom, and Will Chrift 
f has epiſcopal juriſdiction within his diſtrict. | granc 
FON Dl, an old city of the Oſci, has the title dalle 
of a principalicy, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſub - 
ject to the archbiſhop of Capua. It is ſeated on AN 
the confines of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, not far from is nov 
Gaeta, and gives name tq a lake, Fondi main- an ar 
tained a reſpectable rank among the municipia of Wl the h. 
the Roman government, and was afterwatds a co: Wl what 
Tony. In 1534, two thouſand Turks landed ſe. BY ror ce 
cretly out of Barbaroſſa's fleet; and, under the inhab 
conduct of ſome renegadoes from this country, Will the c 
{ſurpriſed Fondi in the dead of night. Their pro WI St, A 
ject was to ſeize Donna Julia, wife of Veſpalian Wl dicate 
Colonna, the moſt beautiful woman in Italy, and Wi broug 
convey her to the grand fignior's ſeraglio; but he Wl the 1; 
had juſt time to get on horſeback in her ſhift, and Wi fragn 
{9 the mounrains before the corſairs reached kn 
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2 
wo 
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V 
partment, The town was ſacked, numbers of 
it inhabitants carried into ſlavery, and the Bar- 


harians returned unmoleſted to their ſhips, having 
deen abſent only four hours from the fleet, 


SALERNO, a town ſeated on a bay of the ſame 
name, about twenty-fix miles ſouth-eaſt of Naples. 
it extends about two miles in circumference: part 
of it lies along the ſhore, the reſt in terraces up 
to the caſtle mount, which is remarkable for no- 
ting but its fituation on a pinnacle, detached 
from the general maſs of mountains. St. Matthew 
is the tutelar ſaint of Salerno. His bones are 
id to have been brought from Pæſtum, and de- 
poſited in the archiepiſcopal church, enſhrined in 
a filver altar. Twenty miles ſouth of this city 
lies Campaccio, near which are many ruins of the 
ancient city of Pæſtum, Siſtilis, or Poſſidonia, 
which was a Roman colony 271 years before 
Chriſt, The Pæſtum roſe, from its peculiar fra- 
orancy, and the ſingularity of growing twice a 
year, is often mentioned with predilection by the 
claſſic poets. „„ Teen 15 


AMALFl, anciently the capital of a republic, 
1s now but a ſmall town, though it is the ſee of 
an archbiſhop, and gives the title of prince to 
the houſe of Piccolomini : it is but a ſhadow of 
what it was in its flouriſhing condition, and does 
dot contain more than four thouſand half-ſtarving 
inhabitants. The cathedral is inelegant : under 
the choir is the chapel and tomb of the apoſtle 
dt. Andrew; in whoſe honour the edifice was de- 
dicated, when cardinal Campuana, in 1208, 
brought his body from Conſtantinople. Near 
the landing-place is a low gate, compoſed of the 
fragments of an ancient Pagan temple. Two 
beautiful Corinthian capitals, with ſome pieces of 

e ee cornice 


_ x8 1 A* EB . 
coraice and ſoffita, are placed as ſupporters of the | Mininr 


125 1. . Franc: 

* ACEREUZA, a ſmall Wan belege b —_ leaf 
houſe of Caraccioli, on whom it confers the title bes [an 
of duke. It is ſeated at the foot of the Apennines, countr 
2nd 1s the capital of the province of Baſilicata, © | 5 
; | (5 #175 438 i 1 | 


; COSENZA, a Cinall city; though” the caphit in tim 

ol the province of the Hither Calabria. It is the ion 
ſtce of an archbiſhop, and the reſidence of the e, 
prefide or governor of the province. Coſenza is King © 
pleaſantly ſituated about twelve miles from the Wl Pl 
Mediterranean, and one hundred and thirty ſouth. ality, 

q eaſt of Naples. The city ſtands upon ſeven hills, Calaby 
ms which form part of its armorial coat. At the might 
1! | foot of the declivity, the river Crati, coming fron by orc 
the eaſtern vallies of the Sila, receives the waters old ag 
of the Baſianto: this torrent is remarkable for 1 ine 
containing within its boſom the bones of Alaric, ** 
the mighty leader of the Viſigoths. Here, in E 
422, death put a period to his victories, and ſaved | wap 
mankind from many intended ravages ! : his faith- WM © ©? 
ful ſoldiers, not wiſhing to ſettle in this country, = 
and fearful, left after their departure any indig- * 5 
nity ſhould be offered to the relics of their hero, . 
turned off the waters of the- Baſianto, and in the "ap 2, 
middle of its bed dug a deep grave, in which they 8 
depoſited his body, with many rich trophies and \. 10 
ſpoils of conquered nations. The waters were 2 

| then put into their former channel ; the workmen, 1 pb 
—_ who had heen employed were put to death, and 5 | 
by theſe means the tomb of Alaric remains hidden | 15 
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perhaps tor ever from human li git and inſult. mode 
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|: PAUL A, a Gaal: handene city not far from. 
the ſea, famons for the birth of St. Francis, tbe 
ſounder of an order of mendicant friars called 

| Minims.“ 
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Minims. The town belongs to the prince of 
| Franca Villa, of the houſe of Spinnelli. a 
Mr. Swinburne furniſhes us with the following 
pleaſant biſtory of this St. Francis: He was a 
peaſant's ſon, and was at firſt treated in his own 
country with much contempt; but as he was 2 
man not only of an auſtere life, but alſo of a moſt 
humane and meek diſpoſition of mind, he became 
in time an object of veneration, and his repu- 
tation for ſanctity diffuſed itſelf over Italy, and 
many foreign countries. Lewis the Eleventh, 
king of France, who made up in cunning and ſu- 
perſtition, what he wanted in courage and mo- 
ality, was perſuaded that the interceſſion of this 
Calabrian hermit would prevail upon the Al- 
mighty to prolong his baneful exiſtence. Francis, 
by order of the pope, though broken by extreme 
old age, ſuffered himſelf reluctantly to be dragged. 
to the court of France, where his ſimplicity af- 
ſorded an ample fund of ridicule for the profane. 
He was known by the name of the Bonhomme :. 
the Bonhomme, however, was not fo fimple or fo 
falſe as to flatter, the king with any hopes of a 
cure: he bluntly told him he could do his body no 
good. The monarch, oppreſſed with terror, and 
2 load of accumulated enormities, was obliged to 
clinquiſh the hopes of life, and try, with the Mi- 
mim 's help, to make up the beſt accounts he could 
for the inſpection of the ſtern judge, before whom 
he was ſhortly to appear.. Francis died at Tours in 
1527, and was canonized twelve years after: he 
oon became the favourite ſaint and patron of his 
native country. The Calabrians continue to have 
bounded confidence in his mediation but their 
Mode of applying to him for fayours is extraor- 
marge: they approach his ſtatue with reverential 
me, holding in both hands an afs's haltar ; this 
ley ſuddenly throw over the head of the ſtatue, 
T and, 
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and, after fixing the flip-knot with a ſharp pu, Wl © 
repeat their petition, and leave the rope: [ think of M 
there was two hundred weight of rope on itz bria, 
ſhoulders when I ſaw it. Scinburne s Tr. iv. 281 Regf 
Here are Auguſtinians, Franciſcans, Capuching, nor f 
and Dominicans; but the convent. of Minims, of thic « 
the order of St. Francis of Paula, is about a mile fords 
from the city, and has a handſome church. 5 
ROSSA NO, an archiepiſcopal city, ſeated ina ear 
hollow, on a river which falls into the Solano. beſt. 
The buildings are mean, and the ſtreets vilely 8 
paved and contrived. The number of inhabitants The 
does not exceed fix thouſand, who ſubſiſt by the Wl *< © 
ſale of their oil, the principal object of their at- xo 
tention, though the territory produces a great dg 
plenty of good wine and corn. It is one hundred The 
and forty miles ſouth-eaſt of Naples. 8 half 
7 are e 

CaATANZ ARO, the capital of Nether Calabria, I 0" 
the ſeat of a court of juſtice, and the ſee of.a Thel 
biſhop. It contains about twelve thouſand inha- table 
bitants, who live by the law, and the ſale of corn, leave 
filk, and oil: of the laſt export annually take 
about ten thouſand ſalme. The college of the for t 
late Jeſuits is a bandſome building, and has 4 | port: 
good ſtatue of St. Ignatius, by Fonſeca ; and a the | 
very fine picture repreſenting St. Bruno diſtri- qual 
buting bread to the poor. . e M 
. „„ requ 
SCIGLIO, a ſmall fortified town, on a pro- ll 
montory of the ſame name, anciently called Scylla. he 4 
ST. SEVERINA, a ſmall archiepiſcopal city, Ing. 
formerly erected by the patriach of Confſtanti- = a 
nople, within nine miles of the coaſt of the Ionian 0 Cc 
ſea. . will 
| agre 
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REGGIO, an archiepiſcopal city on the ſtraight : 
ol Meſſina. It is uſually called Reggio of Cala- 


hria, to diſtinguiſh it from Reggio in Lombardy. 


Reggio can boaſt of neither beautiful buildings, 


nor ſtrong fortifications. Of its edifices the Go- 


thic cathedral is the only ſtriking one; but it af- 
fords nothing curious in architecture. The ci- 
tadel is far from formidable, according to the pre- 

| ſent ſyſtem of tactics. Figs here have a fine fla- 
your : thoſe of Felugaſo and Mammola are the 


beſt, Oranges, and their kindred fruits, arrive 


at great perfection in the neighbouring plains. 


The olives of Reggio are large and pulpy : they 
are much admired by thoſe who reliſh a high fla- 


your ; but to thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 


eat only the Provence ſort, they appear too ſtrong. 
The exportation of oil brings into Calabria Ultra 
half a million of ducats 'annually. Many houſes 
are erected here for the accommodation of ſilk- 
worms, upon a particular plan of conſtruction. 


Theſe ſilk-worm-houſes are the property of repu- 
table families in Reggio, who furniſh rooms, 
leaves, eggs, and every neceſſary implement: they 
take two-thirds of the profit, and leave the other 


for the attendants. A ſucceſſion of eggs is im- 
ported from Leghorn, and other places, to renew 


the breed, and by frequent changes keep up the 


quality of the ſilk. 


Mr. Swinburne informs us, that great care is 


requiſite to prevent lizards. from entering theſe 
apartments, If they get in while the worms are 
employed in their functions, or transformations, 


they will deſtroy great numbers, by running to 


and fro along the ſhelves. The natural and pow- 
erful enemy of the lizard, is the large black ſnake, 


lo common in Italy. The fight of one of them 


vill ſcare away all lizards, and therefore is very 
agreeable and ſerviceable to the ſilk-dealers, who 
Ls 2 2 accept 
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accept it as a happy omen, and fſeream out Cod 


tuck ! Good luck! whenever they ſee one of theſe B. 
reptiles creep into their houſe. Sœinburne's Tr, name 
WASTE.” © > . : is the 
6 | Ds. walls 
OTRANTO, à well fortified city, and the ſe WI ninſu 

of an archbiſhop, ſituated on an iſland at the cumf 
mouth of the Adriatic, and joined by a bridge to mean 
another iſland, forming a communication with the arch1 
continent. It gives name to a province, which, ruins 
with thoſe of Bari, and Capitanata, conſtitute the level 
country of Apulia. It alſo gives name to a cape, . been 
The country of Apulia is, in general, flat, dry, feet | 
and fandy; and, in many parts of it, no water narro 
for drinking can be procured but rain, which ; abov. 
preſerved in ciſterns. h | indee 
e 3 erxter 
BRANDISI, in Latin, Branduſium, once a large Wi derni 
flouriſhing city, but not now conſiderable, though of the 
It is ſtill a biſhoprick. It loſt its trade by its har. i chola 
. bour becoming unpracticable. "Ve 2 
. ; anCt1 
TARENTO, the ancient Tarentum, a fmall ciy Wil be off 

in the territory of Otranto, ſtanding on a penin- of M 
ſula which projects into a bay of the fame name. Ipacii 
The ftreets are remarkable dirty and narrow, eſpe- i th 
cially the Marina, which runs along the Mare Pie. ders: 
calo. The only tolerable ſtreet is a terrace above gaud 
the ſteep rocks, which hangs over the Mare ent 
Grande, and prevent all acceſs on that quarter, un 
The cathedral, dedicated to St. Cataldus, whom bree 
the legend calls a native of Raphoe in Ireland, dinan 
has little merit. The chapel of the patron has Tarey 
been decorated at the expence of almoſt every mo- bis 
nument of the ancient city, The granite columns, them 
taken from its ruinated fanes, are aukwardy d, 
crowded under the ill- proportioned roof of this lano, 


church, 
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BARI, the capital of a province of the ſame 
name, a large populous city on the Adriatic. It 

is the ſee of an archbiſhop, defended by. double 
walls, and an old caſtle, | It occupies a rocky pe- 
ce WH ninfula of a triangular form, about a mile in cir- 

the cumference, The houſes, which are in general 
00 mean, and without any pretenſions to ornamental 
the architecture, are built upon a ſoil raiſed by the 
ch, mins of former edifices, near thirty feet above the 
the lerel of the ſea. Pieces of old pavement have 
ape. been frequently diſcovered, by digging ſeveral 
rr, bet below the preſent ſtreets, which are uneven, 
ater narrow, crooked and dirty. The new rampart 
h is above the harbour 1s the only clean walk, and few 
indeed are more pleaſant. The cathedral has no 
external beauties : its inſide has lately been mo- 
arge dernized, ſtuccoed, and painted, at the expence 
oh of the archbiſhop. The royal priory of St. Ni- 
har- cholas is an ugly Gothic edifice, erected by arch- 
biſhop Elias and king Roger. It is a celebrated 
fanctuary, whither thouſands of pilgrims reſort, 

city do offer up their yows at the ſhrine of the biſhop 
enin- of Myra, the patron of orphans, The caſtle is 
ame, Wl ſpacious and gloomy, inhabited by the governor 
eſpe · ol the town, and a ſmall garriſon. Religious or- 
Pie ders abound in Bari, and ſome of them have rich 
bove WH saudy churches, with good paintings. The con- 
Mare vent of the Jeſuits is conyerted into a college for 
arter, young gentlemen. Bari was the refidence of the 
ybom recian governor of Apulia and Calabria. Fer- 
land I dinand 1, of Arragon, took from the prince of 
1 has Tarentum the city and dukedom of Bari, and all 
y mo- is other dominions; and, in 1645, conferred 
umns, them on Francis Sforza, duke of Milan. After- 
ardly Vrds Bari, together with the principality of Roſe 
F this no, devolved to the princeſs Bona, who, in 
1517, was married to Sigiſmund I, king of Po- 
AR, „ land; 
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land; and, after his deceaſe, made Bari her ref. 
dence; ind: left the two principalities of Bati and 
Roſano to Philip II. king of Spain. Queen Bona 
died here in 1557, and her effigy is placed on its 
knees in the church of St. Nicholas. fe PEE 


TRANI, a ſmall archiepiſcopal city in the pro- 
vince of Bari, and the place where the courts of 


judicature for that territory are held. 

It is tolerably well built .of ſtone, upon un- 
even ground. The harbour is encircled by the 
town, and has hardly a ſufficient depth of water 
to ſet a boat afloat : the corn ſhips are obliged to 
come to an anchor about two miles off, and take 
in their lading from lighters. The cathedra] 
ſtands on- the oppoſite fide of the harbour, and 
was erected fix centuries ago, in a very mean 
taſte. The monaſtery of St. Clare is a ſumptu- 
ous incloſure. It is a rule eſtabliſhed by the 
cuſtom of time immemorial, that no work ſhall 
be done in Trani after dinner. Mr. Swinburne 


could not prevail upon a blackſmith to ſhoe one 


of his horſes in the evening. Vegetables here 


are exquifitely flavoured, and the market-peopk 


ſell peaſe and beans by weight, 


CANNE, the ancient Came, now an incon- 
ſiderable place, is famous in hiſtory for the de- 


feat and flaughter of the e oy by ho 


moat. 


MANE REDONIA, the a of the province 


of Capitanata, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, Was. 


built from the ruins of the ancient Srpontum'; and 
is therefore called Sipontum Novum, or new Sipon- 
tum. It obtained the name of Manfredonia from 
the famed Manfred, natural ſon to the empetos 


Frederic II. who was the founder of it in Wy 
ni 
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This city is now ſmall and thinl . inhabited, and 
its decline is juſtly attributed to its harbour bein 
© far choaked up, as to be incapable of admit- 


ting other than ſmall veſſels. At preſent it hardly 
muſters ſix thouſand inhabitants, 


MOLISE, a town, giving name to one of the 
ſmalleſt provinces of the kingdom, though it has 
; fertile ſoil, producing corn, wine, ilk, and 
ſaffron. | 


the | 4 

ater GUARDI, a ſmall epiſcopal town, 

d to | Fs 

ake CIVITA DI CHIETTI, the capital of the pro- 

dral WW vince of Abruzzo Citra. This city is the ſee of 
and an archbiſhop, and gave name to the Theatines, 

Jean an auſtere order of monks, founded in 1524, by 

ptu- WMH John Peter di Caraffa; who was archbiſhop of 
the this place, before his exaltation to the pontificate, 


by the name of Paul IV. 


urne (agen 

one SULMONA, a ſmall epiſcopal ſee and princi- 
here pality, the latter belonging to the illuſtrious houſe 
ople of Borgheſe. It is ſituated in the Hither Abruz- 


20, and is famed in hiſtory for being the birth- 
place of the amorous poet, Ovid, who mentions it 


\CON-+ in his ſecond book of love. 

e de- 5 | | 

Han- AQUILA, an epiſcopal city, the capital of the 

eerritory of Abruzzo Ultra, or Abruzzo beyond 
the river Peſcara, ſituated on an eminence, at the 

vince foot of which glides the river Alterno. It was 

8 * once fortified, but is now quite diſmantled. 

3 and | | 3 Xi | 

ipon- AT RI, the ancient Atria, a ſmall epiſcopal 

from bn, giving the title of duke to the Aquaviva 

pero family X 3 | | 
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Having deſcribed the kingdoms and ſtates 9 
the continent of Italy, we ſhall next take a h 
of the Italian illands. yo * 
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3 ab} Th, I. 
Is iſland, called by the ancient Greeky 

| Kyrnos and Corfis, lies in the Mediterranem, 
between the gulph' of Genoa, and the ifland of 


8 


% 


Sardinia. Its greateſt length, from Cape Cork Th 
to Cape Boniface, is one hundred miles, and irs WM the ! 
greateſt breadth is about fifty. It is ſuppoſed w ss the 
be very little ſhort of one hundred miles diſtant are 
from the city of Genoa to the ſouth, and fixty otbe. 
from Leghorn to the ſouth-weſt. liver 
Corſica in general is mountainous, woody, dry, Cc 
and ſtony, and conſequently has but little arable dob 
land. The hills, however, yield olives, fios belle 
grapes, almonds, and cheſnuts; and the- plains the 
and vallies produce corn. Here is a good breed Wil "<'< 
of horſes: and cattfe, and the woods and foreſts if made 
abound with deer, buffaloes, and pheaſants. thirt 
Corſica yields iron, alum, and eryſtals. The gon, 
ſurrounding ſeas abound with fiſh, particularly dot! 
ſardines, a kind of ſturgeon, named after the men 
neighbouring iſland of Sardinia. Coral is plenty the « 
in theſe ſeas, eſpecially in the ſtraights of Boni. duke 
face. Corfica is but thinly peopled, for which ling 
pechaps ſeveral reaſons may be aſſigned: the ſte- agai 
rility of the ſoil ; the inſalubrity of the air; the the 
_ oppreſſion and tyranny of the Genoeſe, while they n! 
were maſters of it; and the inceſſant war in which bref 
the natives have been engaged, in defence of their Tepu 
lüberties, fince they ſhook off the Genaeſe yoke, dien 
[fu 1 The ſentr 
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one hundred and twenty thouſand. The clergy 
here are very numerous; the Franciſcans, Capu- 
chins, and Servites, have not leſs than ſeventy- 


hundred Greeks having fled out of the Morea, on 
account of the exactions and rapine of the Turks, 
the republic made them a'grant of territory, be- 
tween the bay of Sagona and Ajaccio : there they 


red built handſome villages ; and, during the Corſican 


mem. diſturbances, gave evident proofs of a firm at- 
nd of WM tachment to the republic. g | 
Cork The moſt conſiderable rivers are the Limone, 
1d ir; WY the Tavignana, and the Golla. Monte Gradacio 
ſed to is the moſt elevated mountain; on which there 
liſtant are two lakes, at no great diſtance. from each 
fat other, which are the ſources of the three principal 
MT rivers of chis iſland. Fn ET 
, dry, Corſica was anciently a ſmall kingdom; in 
able 806 it was conquered by the Genoeſe, who ex- 
fig bpelled the Saracens. , The Piſaneſe took it from 
plains WH che Genoeſe in the eleventh century, and they 
breed WJ vere obliged to relinquiſh it in the twelfth, but 
oreſts made an unſucceſsful effort to recover it in the 
MW fiirteenth. In 1420, Alphonſo V. king of Arra- 
The Lon, firove to make himſelf maſter of ir, but did 
alarly not fucceed. In 14.53, the revenues and govern- 
r the nent of it were aſſigned to the bank of St. George, 
Wenty the directors of which, in 1465, ceded it to the 
Boni- duke of Milan; but, as the Genoeſe were unwil- 


vhich ling to acknowledge his ſovereignty, the iſland 


e ſte- again fell to the bank of St. George. In 1 553, 
« the the French ſeized on the greater part of it; but, 
> they mn 1559, reſtored it, at the peace of Chateau Cam- 


which WY breſis. In 1 564, the Corſicans revolted from the 


their republic of Genoa; and, though reduced to obe- 
yoke, ence in 1 569, ſtill entertained an 1mplacable re- 


The WY ntment againſt the Genoeſe, on account of the 


rigor- 
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The number of the inhabitants is eſtimated at 


fixe convents. Early in the prefent century, fix 
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rigorous treatment they had received from them: 
their moſt eminent families had been diveſted of 
their privileges of nobility ; excluded from all ec. 
clefiaſtical and military employments ; and the 
natives in general were oppreſſed with heavy taxes, 
aggravated by the ſeverity and. avarice of the col. 
leQors. | Sg 
The arbitrary and cruel conduct of the Genoeſe 
at length induced the Corſicans to ſhake off their 
yoke, and, in the fixteenth century, engaged in a 
bloody, deſperate, laſting war; but they were at 
laſt compelled to ſubmit to their old maſters, In 
1722, a new tax was impoſed upon them, which 
they abſolutely refuſed to pay, inſiſting that the 
Tepublic ought to permit them to make their own 
ſalt, inſtead of being obliged to purchaſe that of 
Genoa at ſo exorbitant a price. Pinello, the go- 
vernor, regardleſs of their prayers or remon- 
ſtrances, had recourſe to coerſive meaſures to com- 
pel the payment of the impoſt, Irritated at theſe 
- proceedings, they openly appeared in arms, in 
their own defence. 3 
In 1732, by the aſſiſtance of a body of imperial 
auxiliaries, tranquillity was reſtored; and, in the 
ſubſequent year, through the mediation of the 
emperor, the Genoeſe made ſome abatement in 
the impoſt which had been laid upon the Cort- 
cans. But, almoſt as ſoon as the imperial troops 
had quitted the iſland, the commotions broke out 
again. In 1735, the malcontents concerted a plan 
of a new and independent form of government; 
and, in 1736, proclaimed baron Theodore Von 
Neuhoff their king: he was a native of Weſiphs 
- lia, who had brought them ſome military ſtores 
and eſtabliſhed certain fundamental laws for the 
better government of the country. A laura 
crown was uſed at his coronation, to inveſt him 
with the regal dignity ; - on which occafion 2 
| Call 
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EST 64 Gi 
\ eauſed medals to be ſtruck ; and, on the 16th of 
September, inſtituted an order of knighthood, gi- 


ving it the title of the Order of Deliverance. On 


the 14th of November he quitted his kingdom, 
in order to ſolicit foreign aſſiſtance : he returned 
in 1738, with three ſhips laden with military 
fores, and, after a ſhort ffay, went a ſecond time 
on the buſineſs of ſolicitation. In 1739, a body 
of French troops, under the command ot the mar- 
quis de Maillebois, reduced the whole iſland, 
when Giafferi, and Paoli, (father of the celebrated 
general Paoli) were obliged to leave the country, 
to which they never after returned; but retired 
to Naples, where they obtained regiments, and 
paſſed the remainder of their days. On the de- 
parture of the French troops, the Corſicans again 
took up arms; to which they were the more en- 
couraged by Theodore's ſecond return, and aſſiſt- 
ance from England. His ſtay, at this time, was 
extremely ſhort, and he never after viſited his 
OO | 

Weaty of the continued diſſentions among the 


principal men, and of the conſequent evils which 


attended them, and entertaining a high opinion 
of the young Paoli, who was then at Naples with 


his father, the inhabitants ſent a deputation in 
1755, to invite him to Corfica, and to offer him 


the ſupreme government of the ifland. This 
offer was readily accepted, and he long conti- 
nued the ſovereign ruler of that iſland. In 176), 
however, the French king purchaſed of Genoa 
the claim of that republic to Corſica; and, in 
1768, ſent a conſiderable force to reduce it. In 
conſequence of which general Paoli, and his chiefs, 
after a very gallant defence, quitted the iſland, 
and retired to Leghorn ; but Paoli has fince been 
often at the court of London. Mr. Boſwell, one 
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of the Johnſonian bio raphers, has given an ela. 

. borate account of Cortes and its revolutions. 
When this iſland was under the dominion of 
the Genoeſe, the greateſt part of the revenues 
even in time of peace, were expended on the 90. 


vernors, officers, and troops. The moſt conf. 
derable places in it are, 


BASTIA, the capital, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
It has a good harbour and caſtle, and the forti6. 
cations are far from being deſpicable. It ſtands 
on the north-eaſt coaft of the iſland, twenty-ſix 
miles north of Cape Bonifacio. 


BONIFACIO, a fortified town on the ſonthern 
coaſt of the iſland. It has a garriſon, a conve- 
nient harbour, and gives name to the ſtraight be. 
tween that and Sardinia. 


SAN FIORENZO, a ſmall town on the nor- 
thern fide of the iſland, on a_gulph of the ſame 
name. It is defended by walls, and a ſtrong tower, 


and has a good haven. Ir is alſo the fee of a 
biſhop. 


CORTE, a ſmall epiſcopal town ſeated. on the 
Tiver Gallo. It has a caſile and a wall. 


PORTO VECCHIO, anciently Portus Sr 
cuſanus, a ſmall town on the eaftern coaſt of the 3h 
iſland. The entrance into its harbour is attended - ; 
with ſome danger, on account of the rocks about Phe 
it; but when fhips are got into it, they are el. and $ 
tered from all winds. Watch- towers are ſeated 7 
on high rocks on each ſide of the bay. EF ym 


fulle | 
Ma 


AJAZZO, a ſmall epiſcopal town, ſeated ol 
a bay of the ſame name, on the weſtern coaſt, » 
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fr from the river Gravon. It is populous, and 
carries on a good trade. 


of CALVI, a ſtrong town on the weſtern coaſt, 
my ſeated on a craggy hill, near a gulph of the ſame 
72 name, about thirty miles north of Ajazzo. 


SAGONA, a ſmall epiſcopal town, giving 
name to a bay. Be 


ALGAGIOLA, a ſmall fortified ſea-port town. 
PORTO, a ſmall town near a bay of the ſame 


SAN PEREGRINGO, an old town with a har- 
bour, ſeated on an eminence near the ſea, 


$ 5 © D181 4 
THE iſland of Sardinia is ſeated in the Medi- 
terranean. It is bounded on the north by the 
ſtraight of Bonifacio, by which it is ſeparated 


which flows between this iſland and Italy; and on 
the ſouth and weſt by other parts of the Medi- 


22 terranean, Its length is one hundred and eighty 
gen miles, its breadth eighty, and its ſituation is about 
hoot one hundred and fifty miles weſt of Leghorn, 


The Greeks called this iſland Ichmuſa, Sandaliotis, 
and Cardo. RO | 


ot Sardinia, as they are lower, more on a level, and 
fuller of moraſſes than the northern, which are 
ach, rocky, barren and mountainaus, On ac- 
3A 2 count 


« 


from Corfica; on the eaſt by the Tuſcan ſea, 


The air is thought impure in the ſouthern parts 
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minals. 


| ſhoprics, and four biſhopries; and the clergy, 
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VI. It was afterwards allotted to the duke d 


364 5 r 
count of the ſuppoſed unwholeſomeneſs of the 


air, the ancient Romans fixed upon this iſland for 
their Botany Bay, or place of baniſhment for cri. 


The ſoil, properly cultivated, is very fruitfy], 
yielding corn, wine, and oll in plenty; together 
with citrons, oranges plums, Fu en 
Sardinia alſo produces cattle, buffaloes, deer, and 
game. Ot the laſt, ſome af the ſkins are fo beau- 
ticully ſpotted, that they reſemble thoſe of tiger. 
The metals and minerals found here are gold, 
filrer, lead, iion, alum, and ſulphur. The fox 
is the only ravenous wild beaſt inhabiting this 
country. It is ſaid that no venomous creature is 
to be found here, except the maffrone, a kind of 
ſpider reſembling a ſmall frog. Oe BERL. of 

The rivers Sacro and Tirſo take an oppoſite 
courſe, dividipg the iſland into two almoſt equal 
parts or provinces : that called Capo di Laglir 
lies to the ſouth ; the Capo di Lugary, is ſitu- 
ated to the north, Sardinia has three archbi: 


both ſecular and regular, enjoy great. privileges, 
emoluments, and immunities. The eſtabliſhed 
religion here is the Roman Catholic, and Spaniſh 
is the lanfuage Tpokeb. 4 
To the houſe of Savoy, this kingdom is of more 
conſequence as a monarchy, than on account oi 
the revenues; for, after: deducting the charges of 
the military and civil officers, a jmall ſurplus te- 
mains to be tranſmitted to the coffers of the 0: 
vereign. Spain poſſeſſed this if}and till 1706 
when Sir John Leake, the Engliſh admiral, te. 
dauced it to the obedience of the emperor Chatle 


Savoy, as an equivalent for Sicily, with the dg 
nity of king of Sardinia; who {t111 enjoys that 
territory and title, | els 
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The Sardinians are repreſented as proud, bru- 
tiſh, ignorant, and indolent. The nobility are 
wholly exempted from taxes; and, for all of- 
fences except treaſon, are tried by a council of 
ſeven of their peers. While perſons of rank riot 
in wealth and luxury, and are almoſt independent, 


the 
for. 
Ct1- 


ful, 
ther 


&c. the lower claſſes of the people are plunged into 

and the moſt deplorable ſtate of ſlavery and indigence. 

eau - To their thraldom and oppreſſion, the perverſeneſs 

gers. of the inferior people may be imputed. The 

old, Wl moſt confiderable places in this iſland are 

e fox x OLED | 3 
this CAGLIARI], the capital of the kingdom, and 


the ſee of an archbiſhop, giving name to a gulph 
and promontory in its neighbourhood. It ſtands 
on the declivity of a hill on the ſouth fide of the 
iland, and is divided into the high and low town. 
The former is reſpectable and well-built, but the 
latter, ſituated near the ſhore, has a mean appear- 
ance, The number of inhabitants is eſtimated 
at ſixty thouſand, among whom are the principal 
nobility, and the viceroy. The city is adorned 
with a magnificent cathedral, and enriched with 
ſeveral convents. It has a ſpacious ſea-port on 
the eaſt ſide of the gulph, commanded and de- 
tended by a caſtle, and a battery. Its fituation is 


Ire 18 


nd of 


polite 
equal 
gliar 
ſitu- 
chbt- 
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leges, 
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paniſh 


f more WY about two hundred miles north-weſt of Palermo, 
unt of in Sicily. W 

ges of 

lus re- ORISTAGNI, an ancient ſea- port on a bay of 


he ſo- 
1708, 


ine ſame name, on the weſtern coaſt, It is a mar- 
quiſate, and the ſee of an archbiſhop ; but its ſi- 


al, re: tuation among marſhy grounds, and ſtagnated 
Charles waters, renders it unhealthy ; in conſequence of 
uke of which it is but thinly inhabited. On the coaſt of 
he dig the gulph ſtands a handſome 1 ght-houſe. Though 


58 that 


Tie 


leveral-xivers are received by the gulph, it is ne- 
Jertheleſs very ſhallow. 
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. SASSART, a pretty large archiepiſcopal town, 
on the river Torres, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
ſea. It has fome fortifications. N 


ALGERI, a ſmall, populous, epiſcopal town | 
on the weſtern coaſt, It is fortified, and has a 
coral fiſhery. : OO OE. 


_ CASTRO ARRAGONESE, a ſmall epiſcopal 
fortified town, having a good caſtle, and a com- 
modious harbour; jt is ſituated at the mouth of 
the river Coquinas, on the north-eaſt coaſt of the 
iſland, and contains a great number of inha- 
bitants. 5 Fe ee 


3084, a ſmall epiſcopal town, with a harbour, 
near the mouth of a ſmall river of the ſame name. 


SOLAROROSA, a ſmall town on the river 
Sacro. There are ſeveral other towns in this 
iſland, which are too inconſiderable to be noticed, 


Many ſmaller iſlands are ſcattered about Sar- 
dinia, the principal of which are, St. Pietro, St. 
Antiocho, La Vacca, Roſſa, II Tora, Tavolata, 
Afinaria, Tazzo, Serpentara, Ogliaſtro, and Car- 
bonera. Afinaria, the moſt conſiderable of theſe, 

called the great iſland of Hercules by the anci- 
ents, is about twenty-eight miles in circumference, 
and lies about fifteen miles north of Saſſari. 

Several ſmall iſlands belonging to the duchy of 
Tuſcany, are fituated on the Tuſcan ſea ; vis. 
Gorgona, Melora, Piaſona, Monte Chriſto, Le 
Formiche, Giglio, and Gianuti. Capraria, an 
iſland in the fame ſea, depending on Corſica, ex: 
tends eight miles in compaſs ; and, though moun- 
rainous, is well cultivated and inhabited, and col. 
tains a pretty large ton and a caſtle, PAN 
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PONZA, anciently Pontia, is a ſmall iſland on 
the coaſt of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, fifteen miles 
ſouth of Cape Carcella : it is fertile, and well cul- 
tivated. LENT | 

On the weſtern coaſt of the kingdom of Naples, 
lie the ſmall iſlands of Capri, or Caprea, Iſchia, 
Procita, and Niſida. 55 

Capri has been already noticed, in our deſcrip- 
tion of the environs of Naples. Iſchia is a ſmall, 
pleaſant, fertile iſland, on the Neapolitan coaſt, 
two miles from the Cape of Meſſina, and twenty- 
five from Naples. It is about ten miles in cir- 
cumference, ſurrounded with high, craggy, and 
inacceſſible rocks, which ſhelter it from the winds, 
and defend it from invaders. Some parts of it are 
extremely rich and fine, producing all manner of 
delicious fruits; but others are as barren and diſ- 


agreeable, In the time of Pliny, the Romans 


called it Enaria. It was anciently ſo ſubject to 
earthquakes, that the poets ſay, Jupiter laid the 
vanquiſhed Titan Typhon under it, and that the 
earthquakes are occaſioned by his efforts to throw 
off the load. The caſtle, called Gironda, was 
built by the Sicilians. Monte Epomeo, in this 
iſland, was formerly a volcano, and emitted fire. 
It has ſeveral ports, but none of them can admit 
large veſſels, The city of Iſchia ſtands upon a 
rock, which has a communication with the iſland 
by a long bridge. The rock is about ſeven fur- 
longs in circuit, and the city repreſents a pyramid 
of houſes, piled one upon another. At the end of 
tne bridge next the city, there are iron gates, 
which open into a vault, or ſubterraneous paſſage, 
leading to the city. Here are ſeveral other towns 
and villages ; that next in magnitude to Iſchia, 
Is Forenus, which is populous, and fortified with 
a wall and twelve torvers; it has a harbour formed 
and ſecured by a mole, where the wines _— _ 
| iflan 
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Monte Epomeo is in the centre of the iſland, aud 


have a view of the whole ifland, and here are fiſh. 


fite, and its fruits excellent. Hares, rabbits, par. 


land. 


from the main land, has the appearance of a large 


the ſouth it has a ſmall harbour, called Porto Pa. 


miti, the moſt conſiderable, is ſtrongly fortified, 


iſland are ſhipped for Rome, and other place, 


is now called St. Nicholas, from a church on the 
top, dedicated to that faint. From hence yoy 


ponds, and lodging- rooms, all cut out of the rock, 
This iſland is decorated and enriched with gar. 
dens, and delightful villas; its wines are exqui. 


tridges, and wild- fowl are extremely plenty. The 
hot-baths are thirty-five in number, impregnated 
with various ſorts of metals and minerals. Several 
churches and monaſteries are diſperſed about the 


The ſmall iſle of Procita is populous, and yields 
plenty of fruit and good wine. Though not ex- 
ceeding ſix Italian miles in circumterence, it con- 
tains about four thouſand inhabitants. A town 
of the ſame name ſtands on the ſouth peak of the 
A i 

The iſland of Niſida, lying at no great diſtance 


garden, laid out in ſlopes and terraces. Towards 


vone. A lazaretta is ſituated on a neighbouring 
rock, where ſhips bound to Naples are obliged to 
perform quarantine. I 1 4 

Four or five iſlands are ſituated on the eaſtern 
coaſt of Naples. The whole group is known bj 
the name of Tremiti, or Tremita. Theſe iſles are 
about thirteen miles north-eaſt of the city of Tre- 
moli, in the Hither Abruzzo. St. Maria de Tre- 


ſurrounded with high walls, flanked with tower 
and ſome ſtout baſtions : it contains a town, witl 


a port, a ſmall arſenal, and a magnificent mona. 8 
tery. Diomedes, after having abandoned Italy, * 
oy i Ih 


— 


3 en | 
aces, «aid to have retired to this iſland, where he died; | 
, and whence the whole groupe was anciently called it 
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Diomedee Inſulæ. The other iſles come properly 
under the denomitiation of huge rocks. | 


rock, . 1 3 2 
gar. : FOTOS TL 
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nated I THIS iſland, which is the moſt conſiderable in 
vera the Mediterranean, was anciently known by 


ſeveral names; as thoſe of Trinacria, and Triquetra, 

from its triangular form; and Sicania and Sicilia 
from its ancient inhabitants the Sicanii. It termi- 
nates in three points or capes; that neareſt Italy 

is called Capo di Faro; that which regards the _. 
Morea is called Capo. Paſſaro; and the third, 
which points to Africa, 1s named Capo di Bono. 

[ts greateſt length is two hundred and ten miles, 


It the 


yields 
t ex · 
con · 
town 


of the 


tance and its (greateſt breadth one hundred and thirty- 
large IM three. Sicily is ſeparated from the kingdom of 
wards Naples by the ſtraight of Meſſina, which, in 
ro Pi. che narroweft part, is not above three miles in 


breadth, This ſtraight was much dreaded by the 
ancients, on account of its rocks, currents, and 
whirlpool. The tides here flow very irregularly, 


uring 
ed to 


aſtern and generally with great violence, from both the 
wn by [ſcan and Sicilian ſeas. The rocky promontary, 
les are BW anciently called Scylla, and now Capo Sciglio, is 
f Tre- on the Calabrian fide of the ſtraight, oppoſite the 
e Tre: Capo de Faro in Sicily. The whirlpool, ancient- 
tified, y called Charibdis, and now Caloſara and La Rema, 
towen lies not far from Meſſina, near the bottom of the 
„ with ape, and ſeems now to be. little dreaded. 
nonal- WI Sicily is ſo hot a country, that, even in the be- 
 Ttaly, WY Staning of January, the ſhade is found refreſhing ; 
1 


no chilling winds are felt, except for a few days in 


' 


370 1ͤ „ 2 | 
March. The only appearance of winter iy fl. 
' wards the ſummit of Mount tna, where the 
ſnow falls, and 1s preferved by the inhabitants 
The air is, however, wholeſome, being refreſheq 
with ſea breezes on every ſide. Though the iſland 
; appears as one entire rock, the ſoil 18 extremely 
fertile. Anciently it was ſtiled the granary v 
ſtore-houſe of Italy, and it is ſtill entitled to tha 
appellation, producing, in great abundance, corn, 
wine, oil, fruits, ſugar, honey, wax, filk, and fal. 
„„ ) ĩ Cs 
The fertility of many of the plains, ſays Mr, 
Brydone, is truly aſtoniſhing, without incloſures 
without manure, and almoſt without culture, 1: 
is with reaſon that this itand was ſtyled Ronan 
imperii horreum, The granary of the Roman em. 
pire, Were it cultivated, it would ſtill be the 
great granary of Europe. Pliny ſays, it yielded 
hundred after one; and Ziodorus, who was a nx 
tive of the iſland, and wrote on the ſpot, aſſures us! 
that it. produced wheat and other grain ſponts 


* 


. neouſly. | Brydone's Teur, ii. 54. 


% 


Homer advances the ſame fact in the Odyſley 
of which the following is a tranſlation:: 
Ihe ſoil untill'd a ready harveſt rie 
it | With wheat and barley wave the golden fields;.  _ 
WW „ Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour, 
1 And Jove deſcends in each prolific ſhower. 
— The bowels of the earth yield gold, filver, iron, 

iÞ and other metals; together with minerals of vs 
rious kinds, as alum, vitriol, ſalt-petre, and mine 


) 4 


by r be + 1 1 
3 The mountains in Sicily are, Etna, the largel 
FI. volcano in Europe; Erix, or Monte S. Giüfian 
wil * Madonia, Erei, Boknar and Monti di Peloto. 
1 Etna, being the h:gheſt mountain in Sicily, 1 
"my conſequently firſt defcried by marinets at a di, 
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tance; to whom it has the appearance of a prodi- 
e the WW eous chimney, or a very large rugged pillar, The 
tans, I © abitants, by an odd Kindof compoſition, call it 
eld WW Monte Gibello, the Mount of Mounts: the aſcent 


t it from Catania is thirty thouſand paces ; bur 


mel on the fide near Rondazza, only twenty thouſand. 
ry ori is unconnected with any of the other mountains; 
o that WY is figure is circular and terminates in a cone. 
corn, Wl The lower parts of it are very fertile in corn and 


ſyoar-canes ; the middle is covered with woods, 
8 j - 208 ©, 0 7 
dlive-trees, vines, and ſhrubs, affording harbour 


for different animals ; and a circle of ſnow appears 
ures, i round the mouth of the volcano the greateſt part 
e. u or the year. Sometimes it throws out calcined 


ſtones, and red-hot cinders, from an aperture of 
the breadth of five hundred paces; and ſometimes 
it pours forth ſuch torrents of burning matter as 
to produce alarming conſequences. The moſt re- 
markable eruptions were in 1169, 1329, 1408, 
1444, 1447, 1530, 1537, 1554, 1669, 1093, 1753, 
1756, and 1783. 5 
Mr. Swinburne aſſerts, that Pindar is the oldeſt 
writer extant who ſpeaks of Etna as a volcano. 
The firſt-recorded eruption was in the time of Py- 
thagoras : Plato was invited, by the younger 
Dionyſius, to examine the ſtate of the mountain 
after the ſixth eruption. It threw up flames and 
laya near an hundred times between that period 
and the battle of Pharſalia ; and it was particular- 
ly furious while Sextus Pompeius was adding 
the horrors of war to its devaſtations. Charle- 
magne was at Catania during one of the eruptions ; 
that which happened in the year 1669, was horri- 
ble in the extreme. The lava burſt forth at a 
place called Ricini, and ran in a ſtream fifty feet 


T. iron, 
ol vr. 
mine: 


targel 


Jiang? 


270 is ep, and four miles broad, deſtroying all before 
1 00 „ Swinburne s Tr, iv. 14j98. 
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dee S. Fon, in his Volcans du Vivarais. 
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„ 
Etna has never been meaſured with, geomętti. 
cal accuracy; the following dimenſions are given 
by different authors. 5 „ 
Height above the ſurface of the ſea, 10,046 
feet; 180 miles circumference at the baſe, Fayus 
„Height 12,000 feet. Bryadone's. Tour to Sicily, 
Others make its height 2000 toiſes, and irs ſu. 
perſicies three hundred ſquare miles. It is diyi. 
ded into circles or zones; the largeſt and loweſt 
of which is called Piemonteſe, and occupies a 
breadth. of eighteen miles of rich cultivation: the 


ſecond, (Nemoroſa) aſcends fix miles above it: may 
the lower part of the third (Netta or Scoperta), is Fe 
covered with ſnow in winter only; but perpetual riety 
ſnows lie on the upper half of this ſterile region, Wl but, 
which meaſures two leagues in breadth, and ter- the 
minates in the ſummit of the mountain. rea 
The eruptions of Mount Etna are generally WW vild 
preceded by an earthquake, producing devaſta: but t 
tion infinitely more to be deplored. By an earth - w. 
quake on the gth, ioth, and 11th of January 1693; eve 
> Arg towns and eighteen manors, with the inha, from 
bitants and cattle, were entirely ſwallowed up, WE Mou 
ſeveral other towns and. villages laid in ruins, and WW The 
nineteen thouſand of the inhabitants periſhed in Wil of ſi 
the general wreck. Another, which happened an WI rioſit 
the 5th of February, 1783, exhibited a calami- . T 
tous ſcene : by that earthquake, a great part of Wi jaſpe 
the lower diſtrict of the city and port of Meffina Bhi calle 
was deſtroyed, and much damage done to the loity vic 
uniform buildings called Palazzata. But the ef, JW hand 
fects of this ſhock were not ſo fatal at Meſſina, or WW ling 
Reggio, as on the plain; for of thirty thouſand, eds 
the ſuppoſed population of the city, only ſeyen Wil ciall 
hundred were deſtroyed, The greateſt number = line, 
of ſufferers were the inhabitants of the towns and WW #bur 

_ cauatries ſituated in the plain of Calabria Ultra ilk, 


A. 


9 9 ? [ 


At Caſal Nuovo, the princeſs Gerace, with up- 

wards of four thouſand of the inhabitants, were 
{allowed in the dreadful abyſs ; at Baguara three 
thouſand me VOIR periſhed: Radicina and 

Palmi eſtimated t id at about thre 

each; Terra Nova fourteen: hundred; and Semi- 
nera a greater number. The ſum total of the 

mortality occaſioned by the earthquake, according 

to the returns in the ſecretary of ſtate's office in 
Naples, is thirty-two, thouſand, fix hundred and 
twenty-ſeven : but Sir William Hamilton is of 
opinion that forty thouſand, including ſtrangers, | 
may at leaſt be allowed, without exaggeration. 

« Formerly, ſays Mr. Brydone, there were a wa- 
ricty of wild beaſts in the woody regions of Ætna; 
but, notwithſtanding this advantage 
the dogs and hunters, the number of theſo is now 
greatly reduced. They have ſtill, however, the 
wild boar, the roebuck, and a kind of wild goat ; 
but the race of ſtags, which was much celebrated, 

35 well as that of bears, is thought to be extinct. 


eir dead at about three thouſand 


they had over 


Several places of the mountain are ſtill named 
from thoſe animals. The horſes and cattle of 
Mount Ætna were eſteemed the beſt in Sicily, 


The cattle are ſtill of a large ſize, and have horns 


of ſuch a length, that they are preſerved as cu» - 
tiolities in ſome muſeums. Brydone's Tour i. 254. 
| The mountains in this iſland produce emeralds, 
jaſper, agate, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, and a ſtone 
called catochite, of a greeniſh ſpeckled colour, 
which becomes ſoft by the warmth of a perſon's 


hand, and is ſaid to be an excellent antidote to the 


ling of ſcorpions, and ſome other poiſonous in- 
k&s. All the coaſts afford good fiſheries, eſpe- 
cially for tunnies ; the cattle in the iſland are very 
inc, and game of all kinds is found in great 
abundance. Conſiderable profits ariſe here from 
lk, the cultivation of which was firſt introduced, 

1 1 In 


$74 23. 1-0 
in 1130, by M. Roger z who, returning from 1h 
expedition into the Holy-Land, in which he had 
+ taken Athens, Corinth, and Thebes, brought 
back with him ſome perſons well acquainted with 
the management of that article: hende the growth 
and manufacture of it has been encouraged in 
Naples, the Milaneſe, Spain, and the French pro- 
vinces bordering on Italy. Abundance of cor] 
is found upon the coaſt, Great quantities of the 
commodities of this iſland, and particularly of 
raw and manufactured filk, are exported from 
Meſſina, where a conſul from almoſt every nation 
in Europe reſides, to protect and regulate the trade 
% EE REY 
The rivers here have but a ſhort courſe, and 
conſequently few of them are navigable : they 
deſcend precipitately from the mountains. 'The 
principal of them are the Giaretta, anciently Syme- 
tus, the Salſo, theBelicis, the Termini, the Raguſi, 
and the Nifi. Lake Biveri is the only piece of 
water entitled to that term: the Giaretta, ſays Mr, 
Brydone, was celebrated by the poets under the 
name of Simetus. The 9 Thalia, after her 
amour with Jupiter, is ſuppoſed to have been 
changed into this ſtream: and, to avoid the te- 
ſentinent of Juno, ſunk under the ground nen 
Mount Etna, and continued her ſubterraneous 
courſe to the ſea, This river takes its riſe onthe 
north fide of, Xitna, and paſſing the welt ſKirts of 
the mountain, falls into the ſea near the ruins of 
the ancient Morgantio. It no longer finks unde! 
the ground, as it did formerly, Brydone's Tour. 
"$46 = .- 8 „„ e 
Aborigines, Cyclops, Sicani, and Siculi, att 
names given to nations which occupied thi 


country ſucceſſively ; then came the Phenicians, f 1 
from Tyre and Sydon. Next came colonies fro 4 a 
Greece, who ſeized upon the. maritime parts os te 


ll 


\ — 


„ieee r,, oo 


dis fertile iſland, abqunding in harbours x, the 


had Juxuriant ſoil ſupplied them with rich articles of 

an exportation; and by commerce their numbers, 
vith wealth, and power, increaſed in rapid progrefſion;; 
wh WW while the old inhabitants, confined to the inner 


mountainous. regions, remained in an uncivilized 


1 in | Wr 
ſtate. By degrees their name, race, and character, 


ro. 
aun became vndiftioguiſhably blended with that of 
the their inyaders. The Greeks: were at length 
y of Wh obliged to ſhare; this country with; the Carthagi- l 
from nians : theſe were ſubdued or expelled by the 
ation Romans, who reduced it into the form of a pro- 


vince. It followed the fortune of Italy in its ſe- 
veral revolutions, till the Sicilian Veſpers in 1282, 


trade 


and vhen the natives maſſacred the French, who had 
"they WI then the dominion of the iſland. The Spaniards 
"The afterwards got poſſeſſion of it, and continued maſ- 
yyme- ters of it till 1707, when they were expelled by the 
gulz, WY Imperialiſts. At the peace of Utrecht, Sicily was 
ece of ceded to Victor duke of Savoy; but the emperor 
Vs Mr, Charles the Sixth forced him to relinquiſh it, and 
er the WI take that of Sardinia as an equivalent. But 
er her as the Spaniards had not had any concern in theſe 
been WR bargains, they made a ſudden attempt to recover 
he te- tbis fine iſland; in which they failed, through the 
d nen Wl \'gilance of the Engliſh admiral Byng. He de- 
ancous Wl {iroy<d their fleet in 1718, and compelled them, 
on the bor a time, to lay aſide their project. In 1734, 
cicts of he Spaniſh court reſumed their deſign with ſuc- 
nns of ceſs. The infant Don Carlos drove the Germans 
; under out, and was crowned king of the Two Sicilies at Pa- 
Tour i, WW ermo. When he paſſed into Spain, to take poſſeſ- 
Fe, lion of that crown, he transferred the Sicilian dia- 
ali, are Wi dem to his ſon Ferdinand, the Third of Sicily, and 
ed this he Fourth of 1 ˙ oe EN 
-01cians al: This iſland, fays Mr. Swinburne, is governed 
es fro P a Viceroy, in whoſe abſence the archbiſhop of . 
parts of +alermo is regent, The general aſſembly of 


— thi parlia« 


þ 


-parliament is compoſed of archbiſhops, biſhop 
-abbots, and priors, to the number of fixtythy, 
theſe form the Bracchio Eccleſiaſto. F ifty-ciph 
princes , twenty-ſeven dukes, thirty even mar: 
Auiſes, twenty-ſeven counts, one viſcount, af 
| ſeventy- nine barons, form he militare; and the 
:demaniale conſiſts of forty- three repreſentating 
of free towns. Out of each braechio four depys 
ties are choſen to conduct public buſineſs; hut 
the viceroy, the prince of Butera, and the pt 
ter of Palermo, are always the three firſt. They 


[I are many titled perſons, who have no ſeat in the fact. 
1 | alſembly: of theſe there are ſixty-two priticel lk 
i _ Hifty-five dukes, 'eighty-ſeven marquiſes, one the 


N Count, and two hundred and eighty- two other fey: 
0 1 datories. Stoinburses Tr. iii. 25335. | 
3M I be Roman Catholic is the eſtabliſhed religich 
= of the iſland, but the Jews are permitted to reſide 
i} ___ 4ivit. The eccleſtaſtical government is compoſel 
of three biſhops and ſeven archbiſhops. Here i 

a ſovereign eecleſiaſtieal tribunal, which judprl 

3 of all matters and difputes in which the clerg) 
are concerned. The number of churches, col 

yents, and religious foundations, is very conſiders 

able; the buildings of which are handſome, anl 

the revenues great. Here are a great numbet d 

Me are informed by Mr. Swinburne, that the 
Principal trade of the iſland is carried on at P# 

. lermo and Meſſina: the former conſumes of im 
FEE ports four or five times more thanthe latter; bu 
on account of higher duties, Meſſina imports! 

. greater quantity of filk, and ſupplies the inland 
Wo downs with more eothmodittes. The buſineſs d 
| bother places on the coaſt, conſiſts falely in hips 
piig corn, wine, falt, &c Trapani, on accoull 

pkt its famous falt-pans, and the ſhipping belong? 
ing to it, is one of the buſieſt commercial ton, 
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goubtedly the firſt : a quantity of filk; equal in 
value to a million of ducats (187, 500 l.) is annu- 
ally exported. Palermo and Meſſina alone fend 


ire manufactured in both places; but Paler- 
mo, which employs nine hundred looms, exports 
very little, moſt of its filks being uſed at home. 


factures, a variety of filks are made; but the 
ſilk is ſeldom well drawn, dyed; or matched, and 
of it goes to the Levant, Stwinburne's 77. iv. 20 | of 
but other ports alfo furniſh a conſiderable quan- 


tity. Lipari gives raifins and currants; but of a 
quality inferior to thoſe of Calabria. Sicily alone 
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article of trade. Two thouſand cheſts of oranges 
are ſhipped annually at Meſſina. A large quantity 
of barilla is exported from the ſouthern coaſt. The 
quantity ſent to England is near the half of the 
quantity ſent thither from Spain. Meſſina ſends 
off fix thouſand cheſts of pickled lemons; and the 
ee of the kingdem about as much more; two 
hat the hundred and eighty barrels 6f lemon-juice; weigh- 
at P. 
of im 
r; bub 
ports! 
Flap 
ineſs df 
in ſhips 
account 
belong: 
| towns 
— 


weight of Bergamot juice: Swinburne's Tr. iv. 2073 
There are many other objects of export trade, 


but theſe ate the moſt conſiderable. 


The Sicilians, fays Mr. Brydone, are animated 
in converſation ; and their action, for the maſt 
part, is fo juſt and expreſſive of their ſentiments, 
that, without hearing what is ſaid, a perſon may 
eomprehend the ſubje& of their diſcburſe. We 
led to think the French and Neapolitans (ſays 
30 | the 


3 G 


— 


CVVT 
u the iſland. Silk. is conſidered as the ſecond 
»reat ſource of riehes to Sicily; corn being unn 


+ out: a conſiderable quantity of the materials 
Mefina employs twelve hundred looms; and 
Catania rather more. In the Meſſineſe manu- 


the work is apt to prove hard, and to rub: Moſt 


The environs of Girgenti abound with almonds, 


produces piſtachio nuts. Carob beans are alſo an 


ing ten ſalme each; and twenty-ſeven hundred 
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the ſame writer) great adepts in this art; but they 
variety and juſtice of their geſtieulation, . Th 


origin of this cuſtom they carry ſo far back y 
the time of the earlieſt tyrants of Syracuſe, who, 


mitted from generation to generation ever fincy 


they know how to dreſs and adorn it to the great 
eſt advantage. 


of being very amorous, and not without tes, 


It is generally allowed that the paſtoral poetry had 
its origin in this iſland; and Theocritus, aftet 


the prince of paſtoral poets. And indeed in mu- 


Spain, when it was ſaid by one of their authors! 


are much outdone by the Sicilians, both in 1 


to prevent conſpiracies, had forbid their ſubjech 
under the moſt ſevere penalties, to be ſeen in pard 
ties talking together. This obliged them to ins 
vent a method of conimunieating their ſentiment 
by dumb ſhew, which they pretend has been trans 


Brydone's Tour, ii. 306. 

The Sicilian ladies marry very young, and fre 
quently live to ſee the fifth or ſixth generation, 
In general they are ſprightly and agreeable; but 
a Piedmonteſe, or an Engliſhman, would declare! 
them very ordinary. Nothing is ſo vague as out 
ideas of female beauty: they change in every cli 
mate; and the criterion is no where to be found, 
The ladies here have remarkable fine hair, and 


The Sicilians have always had the characke 


ſon. The whole nation are poets, even the pes 
ſants; and a man ftands a poor chance for a mil- 
treſs, who is not capable of celebrating her praiſes 


whom they ſtill copy, will ever be looked upon 


fic too, as well as poetry, the ſoft amorous piece 
are generally ſtyled Siciliani: theſe they uſed t0 
play all night under their miſtreſs's windows, 00 
expreſs the delieacy of their paſſion; ; but ſerenad - 
ing is not now ſo much in faſhion, as it was during! 
the time of their more intimate connection wich 


that 


3 e 
ut they 


k hat no perſon could paſs for a man of gallantry 

in the ho had not a cold; and was ſure never to ſuc- 
Te cecd in making love, unleſs he made it in a hoarſe 
ack all yoice. The ladies are not now ſo rigid, and will 
„ WoW ©metimes condeſcend to hear a man, even though 
bj ne mould ſpeak in a clear tone. Neither do they 
in pa any longer require the prodigious martial feats, 
| to 10-8 ich were then neceſſary to win them. The at- 
timenuſh tcking of a mad bull, or a wild boar, was reck- 
n tran oned the handſomeſt compliment a lover could 


r {inc BY pay to his miſtreſs ; and the putting theſe animals 


| to death ſoftened her heart much more than all 
ind fre. 
eration, 
le; but 
declare 
> As Out! 
ery eli⸗ 
found, 
ir, and 
e greats 


But theſe Gothic cuſtoms are now confined to 


their ſoftneſs, .* Gallantry is indeed much upon 
the ſame footing here that it is in Italy; the eſta- 
bliſhment of ciciſbees 1s pretty general, though 
not quite ſo univerſal as on the continent. How- 
ever, a breach of the marriage vow 1s no longer 
looked upon as one of the deadly fins, 

Some of the poor of this country are, however, 
extremely miſerable. Mr. 'Brydone's reflections 
en this ſubje& gave us pleaſure. Accurſed ty- 


naracter 
ut rea- 
he pes. 


r a mil picable objects we become in thy hands! Is it not 


mo inconceivable, how any government ſhould ' be 
try hal able ro render poor and wretched, a country which. 


8, aftef produces, almoſt ſpontaneouſly, every thing that 


upon a; even luxury can require? But alas! _pover ty and 
in mu vretchedneſs have ever attended the Spaniſh yoke, 
s pieces i both on this, and on the other fide of the globe. 
uſed to They make it their boaſt that the ſun never ſets 
OWs, to on their dominions ; but forget that, fince they be- 
ſerenad- came Tuch, they have left him nothing to lee in 
dur bis courſe but deſerted fields, barren wilderneſſes, 
on wich pPpreſſed peaſants, and lazy, lying, lecherous 
wy | Mons, Such are the fruits of their boaſted con- 

| ; | 3 8 queſts. 


the ſighing love - ſick tales that could be invented. 


Spain, and the gentle Sicilians have reaſſumed 


ranny, ſays that penetrating traveller, what def- 
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queſts, They ought rather to be aſhamed this 
the ſun ſhould. ever ſee them. The fight of the 
or people has filled me with indignation, By, 
mn. 679% 2 t  o P OR 
.* Mong Oeie' chef git with want ophtec d. 
We were amazed at the richneſs of the crop; 
far ſuperior to any thing we had ever ſeen in Eng. 
land or Flanders, where the happy foil is affiſted 
by all the arts of cultivation; whilſt here, the 
wretched huſpandman can hardly afford to gin 
it a furrow ; and gathers. in, with a heavy hear; 
the moſt luxuriant harveſt. To what purpoſe is 
it given him? Only to lie a dead weight upon his 
hand, ſometimes till it is entirely loſt ; exportation 
being prohibited to all ſuch as cannot pay exot. 
bitantly for it to the ſovereign. What a contraſt! 
zs there betwixt this and the little uncouth country: 
of Switzerland! Switzerland, the very  excrel: 
cence. cf, Europe, where Nature ſeems to have 
thrown out, all her cold and ſtagnating humours; 
full of lakes, marſhes, and woods, and ſurrounded 
by immenſe rocks, and everlafting.mountaing of 
ice, the barren, but ſacred ramparts of liberty, 
Switzerland, enjoying every. bleſſing, where every 
bleſſing ſeems to have been denied ; whilſt Sicily, 
govered by the moſt luxuriant hand of Nature, | 
where Heaven ſeems to have ſhowered down its 
richeſt bleſbogs , with the utmoſt prodigality, 
groans under the moſt ahject poverty, and, witha 
ale and wan viſage, ſtarves in the midſt of plenty, 
La Liberty alone that works this ſtanding miracle, 
Under her plaſtic hands the mountains fink, the 
lakes are drained; and theſe rocks, theſe marſhes, ? 
theſe woods, become ſo many ſources of wealth 
and pleaſure. But what has temperance to da 
With wealth 2 — 
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f thelp Ihe little temperance wants; and . health 
5 bry, Sits ſmiling at the. board, 4 8 


The inhabitants are a mixture of Spaniards and 
ſtalians ; by whom the Spaniſh language is chiefly 
:rops; WM ſpoken, and the Spaniſh cuſtoms adhered to. Be- 
1 inp. WT fore the earthquake of 1783, the number of inha- 
ffiſted bitants was eſtimated at eleven hundred thauſand. 
e, th p ; | 
Je length, and one hundred and fifty in breadth, and 
heart. Wl confifits of three provinces, which are called Val. 
pole tles. Viz. Val Demona, Val di Nato, Val di Ma- 
on his garde ; . . | | SIRE 


tation Ines Poo COON TTANE 3 
0 The principal places in Val Demona are, 
ontraſt 


Ountry | | FFC al oo 
xcrel. 1a, a large populous city near a ſtraight of the 
> bare ſame name, at the diſtance of about fix miles from 
10urs; he coaſt of Calabria, It has a ſpacious harbour 


unded In the form of acreſcent, eſteemed One of the | 
ins of WJ deſt in the Mediterranean, being five miles in cir- 


berty, WI cumference, and extremely deep; and the quay 
every belonging to it exceeds a mile in length. It is 


Veil nee a ſtrong caſtle and other fortifica- 


ature, . 8 | e 
wn its WY ſopplied. It it near five miles in circumference, 
gality, and contains about thirty thouſand inhabitants. 

with a 


lenty, | thing accurred ta give me a very high opinion of 


iracle. WI his city; narrow ſtreets, gloamy houſes, little 


K, the buſtle of trade, and ſtill leſs ſhew of luxury. A 


. large chain of n 
arſhes, as hain of moun 


>> *” o 


vealth and part of the city ftands upon elevated ground. 


to da Many of the mountains are nobly wooded ; and 


dſoves and fields. As the town runs in a ſweep 
5 ry on 


. . 0 
** k 


The iſland is about two hundred and ten miles in 


MESSINA, anciently Zancle, afterwards Meſa. 
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on the edge of a declivity, every building of cone 
ſequence is ſeen to advantage; while the leſs ng. 
ble parts are hidden by the Palazzeta... This is x 
regular ornamental range of lofty houſes, with 
- Hiheteen gates, anſwering to as many ſtreets; i 
follows the 'ſemicircular bend of the port for one 
mile apd five poles, and would have been the 
handſomeſt line of buildings in Europe, had the 
daeſign been completed; but a conſiderable part 
- . of the extent is not finiſhed, except merely in the 
front wall, and that ſeems to be in a very ruinouy 


I! condition Philibert Emmanuel of Savoy, vice. 
| 8 roy of Sicily, in 1622, began this princely work, 
14 Before it is a broad quay, decorated with ſtatues 


and fountains : ſhips of. any burden can moor cloſe 
to the parapet, in great depth of water. "The 
depth is fo great, and the ſhore ſo abrupt, that a 
few wecks before my arrival at Meſſina, an Eng: 
liſh ſhip, by ſhifting her ballaſt as ſhe was hauling 
up to be careened, ſank in ſeventy fathom water 
cloſe by Salvatore, It is probable that this har. 
bour owes its farmation ta an earthquake, which 
opened an immenſe ghaſm, and then filled it with 


i water. - Swwingurae's Tr 1. 192-5 1 


he inner part of Meſſina is dirty, though it 
contains a confiderable number of neat churches, 

and large fubſtantial dwellings, The cathedral is | 
Gothic, epriched with Saracenic Moſaics on the 

2 altars and fhrines ; the front of the high altar is 
particularly ſplendid. Gagint has embelliſhed, 

the pulpit and ſome tombs with excellent ſpeci- 

mens of his art. Among the tombs of ſeveral il- 

luſtrious perſonages, is that of king Alphonſus 

the Second, In the treaſury of this. church 1s 

preſerved a letter from the Virgin Mary, which 

the Meſſinians affert was ſent to them by the Blel- 

ſed Virgin, and which is annually carried in pro: 1 
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this epiſtle is ſo well-eſtabliſhed at Meffina, that 
Regna the hiſtorian candidly acknowledges, that 


whoever was to confeſs even a doubt on the 


ſubject, in chat city, would be treated as an in- 


fdel. The Meſſineſe attribute all their good for- 
tune to the virtues of this epiſtle, and to their 
own unworthineſs all ſiniſter events that may be- 


fal them. | 


Mr. Brydone, who viſited ſeveral convents in 
this city, gives the following intereſting account 


of their inhabitants, the nuns : After dinner a Si- 
cilian conducted us to ſeveral convents, where we 


were received by the nuns with great politeneſs 
and affability. We converſed with them for 
ſome hours through the grate, and found ſome of 


them by no means: deficient, either in point of 


knowledge or ſprightlineſs : but none of them had, 
ſincerity enough (which we met with in Portugal 
more than once) to acknowledge the unhappineſs 
of their fituation. All pretended to be happy 
and contented, and declared they would. not 
change their priſon for the moſt brilliant ſituation 


in lite. Some of them, however, had a foft me- 


lancholy in their countenances, which gave the 


lie to their words; and, I am perſuaded, in a 


tere-z-tete, and on a more intimate acquaintance, 
they would have told a very different ſtory. Seve- 


| think they always appear fo; and am very cer- 


artificial ornament, or ſtudied embelliſhment what- 


ever, that can produce half ſo ſtrong an effect as 
the modeſt and ſimple attire of a pretty young 


nun, placed behind a double iron grate. To ſee 


an amiable, . unaffected, and unadorned perſon, 


that might have been an honour and an ornament 


to ſociety, make a voluntary refignation of her 
charms, and give up the world and all its plez- 


ſures, 


ral of them are extremely handſome ; but, indeed, 


tain, from frequent experience, that there is no 
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| fares, for a life of fading and 'mortification, f 
cannot fail to move our pity ; n 


incapacity ever to alter her fituation. The plex. 


denied us, and we feel, with ſorrow, that pity is 


dangerous. Brydone s Teur through Sicily and Mal- | 
a, Oh. Y 


here in Auguſt, great quantities of foreign goods 


from ſea and land. The trade of Meſſina has in- 


* 


/ i 


1 
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« And pity melts the mind to love”, 


There is another conſideration which tend 
much to increaſe theſe feelings; that is, our total 


ſure of relieving an object in diſtreſs, is the valy 
refuge we have againſt the pain which the ſeeing 
of that object occaſions ; but here, this is utterly 


all we can beſtow. ' From theſe, and the like re. 
flections, a man generally feels himſelf in bad ſpl- 
rits after converſing with amiable nuns. Indeed, 
it is hardly poſſible, without a heavy heart, to leave 
the grate; that inexorable and impenetrable bar. 
rier. At laſt we took our leave, expreffing our hap: 
pineſs in being admitted ſo near them but at the 
ſame time deploring our miſety, in ſeeing them 
for ever removed at ſo unmeaſurable a diſtance. 
from us. They were much pleaſed with our vi-. 
fit, and begged we would repeat it every day dur. 
ing our ſtay at Meſſina; but this might prove 


The archbiſhop's palace is a large handſome 
ſtructure: the general hoſpital, called La Loggia, 
is one of the moſt · beautiful publie buildings in 
the city. The Lazaretto is built upon a rock, 
projecting out of the ſea. At an annual fair, held 


are expoſed to ſale, This is the ſee of an arch · 
biſhop, and contends with Palermo for being the 
capucal of the allang; OE RED: 
The city is well ſupplied with water by ſubtet- 
raneous aquedudts; and all kinds. of | proviſions 


creaſed, fince it was declared a free port, in 1 


8 1 8 1 1 Y; G7 385 
The chief manufacture is that of ſilks; and many 


on, it 
WT the inhabitants are employed in fiſhing, culti- 


MW :aiog vines and mulberry-trees, and 8 
„ cik-worms.. It was almoſt de populated by a peſ- 
7JJJ%J%%%%JJ ee 
ſo Swinburne ſays, the plague in 1743, which was 
Plea. #--4 


introduced from the Levant, ſwept away more 


only WY (bao half the inhabitants. Swinburnt's Tr. ir. 
ne Wl, 2 1 5 e . 
erh Ta the earthquake of 1783, it eſcaped better 
pie chan could have been expected. It is one hun- 
Ke oy dred and ten miles caſt of Palermo, and fifty north- 
ad ſpl: eaſt of Catania. „ N 


\eed, Mr. Brydone informs us, that there are fine 


8g ſhady walks on all fides of Meſſina; ſome of theſe 
e bat. 


run along the ſea-ſhore, and are for ever fanned 5 
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r haps by the cooling breeze from the ftraights : 'moſt | 
at the of the articles of life are cheap and in plenty; |: 
them particularly fiſh, which are reckoned better here 11 
ſtance i [4.0 any where elſe in the Mediterranean. The Ut 
ur v. hire of lodgings, continues the fame author, is 

* dur. next to nothing; almoſt half of the nobleſt range | 
prove of buildings being abſolutely uninhabited ſince | 


a Mal- Bi the deſolation of 1 743 ; ſo that the proprietors 


are glad to get tenants on any terms. It now oc- 
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dſome curg to me, that from all theſe conſiderations, | h 
0981; BY there is no place I have ſeen ſo admirably calcu- 5 

ings in i lated for the reſidence of that flock of valetudi- 

roeß, Wl narians, which every autumn leave our country 
r, held i with the ſwallows, in ſearch of warm climates. 
goods Wl Brydone's Tr. i. 68. ; 

n arch. Wl We are ſorry to differ in opinion from ſo reſpect- 


ing tbe able a character as Mr. Brydone, a gentleman of 
| great taſte and erudition, and a Feilow of the 


ſubter- Royal Society; but we cannot approve of his 


vilons Wi recommendation: houſes become untenanted by 

has in⸗ peſtilence or earthquake, and in a country where Tt 

1 1728 Wy (loſe viſitations are frequent and almoſt periodi- Fi 
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cual, will not be anxiouſly coveted by thofe whoſe 


but it is not a ſea-port. It is very ancient, ard 


the reliques of their great patroneſs, St. Agatha, ate 


is furniſhed with moſt of its proviſions and com- 


| charged with ornaments, and nothing in architec 


ſole aim is to extend the ſpan of human life. 


CATANIA, anciently Catana, fituated onthe 1 
eaſtern coaſt of the iſland, upon a gulph of the 
ſame name, near the mouth of the river Indicello; 


faid to have been built by the Chalcidenſes. lt 
was an opulent and flouriſhing city in the time of 
the Romans; and famed for a ſtately temple much 
reſorted to, and dedicated to Ceres. By its vici. 
nity to Mount Etna, it had ſuffered greatly be. 
fore the year 1693; when the greater part of it 
was deſtroyed by an eruption, attended by an 
earthquake of three days continuance. Eleven 
hundred people, who had taken refuge in the ca- 
thedral, were buried under the ruins of it: they 
had recourſe to that church for protection, becauſe 


preſerved there. Still, however, they have great 
confidence in their ſaint, whoſe ſhrine they carry 
about in proceſſion, on the 5th of February evety 
year; after which a conſiderable fair begins, 
which brings a vaſt concourſe of people from all 
parts of Italy; but eſpecially from Malta, which 


modities from this city. Catania is the ſee of 2 
biſhop, ſuffragan to. the archbiſhop of Monreale. 
Here is a large Benedictine convent of St. Ni- 
cholas. Every part has been rebuilt ſince the 
earthquake of 1694. The principal front is over. 


ture can have a more difagreeable effect than the 
decorations of the windows. The church is 2 
noble fabric, though the deſign is, in many in- 
ſtances, exceptionable, This is the largeſt 
church in Sicily; but neither a porch nor cupola 
has been erected, from a doubt of the ſolidity a 

| | | the 


* 


— 


| 


f the much eſteemed by connoifſeurs in muſical inſtru- 
elo; WI ents. One wing of the monaſtery is appropri- 
ard ted to a confiderable muſeum of antiquity. Ca- 
„it WW tania is reviving with great ſplendour ; and, when 
ne of all the houſes now building are finiſhed, will be a 
nuch very handſome city. It has already much more 
vici. the features of a metropolis and royal refidence 
y be- WH than Palermo: the principal ſtreets are wide, 


of it ſtraight, and well paved with lava. An obeliſk 


y an of red granite, placed on the back of an antique 
leren elephant, ſtands in the centre of the great ſquare, 
e ca- Wl which is formed by the town-hall, ſeminary, and 
they cathedral. The cathedral has ſuffered ſo much 
cauſe by earthquakes, that little of the original ſtructure 
12, arc Wl remains, The other religious edifices of the city 
oreat Wl are profuſely ornamented, but in a bad taſte, 
carry WI Mr. Swinburne informs us, that the number of 
every WH inhabitants dwelling in Catania amounts to thir- 
egins, ty thouſand ; the Catanians make it double, A 
om all Wy conſiderable portion of this number appertains 
which to the univerfity, the only one in the iſland, and 
com- Wl the nurſery of all the lawyers. Smwinburne's Tr. iv. 
e ofa 136. | ate cas 
nreale. There is one ſtory, though a very old one, 
t. Ni. which is till related at Catania: it is taken no- 
ze the tice of by Seneca, Ariſtotle, Strabo, and others, 
3 over- ln the time of a great eruption, when the fire was 
chitec- pouring down upon the city, and every one was 
an the carrying off his moſt valuable effects, twa rich 
h is a drothers, named Anſinomus and Anapias, neglecting 
ny in- ll their wealth, eſcaped from the conflagration, 
largeſt i vith their aged parents on their backs. Theſe 
cupola WW uthors add, that the fire, reſpecting ſuch Alial 
dity of biety, ſpared them, whilſt many others who took 


the i be lame road were conſumed, Theſe two bro- 


3 90 C *1 8 387 
the foundations, which are no other than the bed 


| of lava which ran out of Etna in 1669, and is 
\ the Wl appoſed to be full of cavities. The organ is 
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hits were ſo celebrated for this action, that there 


was a diſpute betwixt Syracuſe and Catania, Which WY tit 
of theſe cities had given them birth ; and temples Wl = 
were erected in both of them, dedicated to'Filial WW - 
Piety, in memory of the event. e Ton, tit 
1. 2 
Ibis cl City is about forty tiles Woch weſt of Met | 
ſina, and forty- fix north of Syracuſe. Þ ney for 
s col 
CEFALU, anciently Cepbalælis, a ſmall 0 pid 
pal ſee on the north coaſt of the iſland. It is po- i 
pulous, and has a good port, defended by a caſte caj 
It is about thirty miles caſt of Palermo. = Ar 
ef 
MILA 220, axcienily Myle, a town on the the 
north coaſt, 190 on a gulph of the ſame name. It Wl fire 
is fituated partly on a promontary, and partly Wl pat 
along the ſhore, forming an upper and lower town, pli: 
The latter has neither walls nor fortifications, ex- Wl cel; 
cept à large tower, which ſerves to keep off the cas 
corſairs; but the former is walled and well fort. mo 
fied ; on which account, as well as on that of its Wl lend 
fituation, it is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt places Wh thoi 


in the iſland. It lies about twenty-eight mile on 
weſt of Meſſina. g 


TAORMINA, anciently Conran a ſmall 
oor town on a narrow level above a precipice, 
equally celebrated for its fine marble and excel 
lent Wine. It was much damaged by an earth- 


eep and. difficult; but the charms of the lan 
ſcape it affords, is a ſufficient On un th 
labour of aſcending 1 Te Fe) 


P. ISTRETTA, a ſmall epiſcopal town, 
' FRAY 
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here FRANCAVILLA, a market-town, with the 
hich WY tle of viſcoum,” 
>  -PATERNO, a ſmall epiſcopal town, with the 
Tor, WM title of a principality. = : 
Me. The province of VAL DI NOT A, extending 
t fom Giaretta to the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the iſland, 
Contains the following places: | 
is po- - SYRACUSE, a famed ancient city, once the 
caltle, Wl capital of the ifland, ſaid to have been built by 
I archias, a Corinthian. Though it has loſt much 
ot its former ſplendour, it ftill continues one of 
on the the moſt conſiderable cities in Sicily. It has a. 
me. It ſtrong caſtle, is well fortified, and has a port ca- 
partly Wl pable of receiving the largeſt veſſels. It is ſup- 
r town. plizd with water from the fountain of Arethuſa, ſo 
ns, ex: celebrated among the ancients, which riſes in the 
off the il caſtle. The dwellings are far from being me- 
1 forti- morials of ancient Syracuſan architecture or opu- 
t of in lence. In any other fituation they might be 
t places WWW thought tolerable; but to obſervers, who reflect 
t miles on the ſtyle of thoſe buildings which probably 
WH once covered the ſame ground, the preſent edifi- 
WS ces muſt have a mean appearance. The cathedral, 
a ſmall now dedicated to Our Lady of the Pillar, was the 
ecipice, Wl temple of Minerva, on the ſummit of which her 
d excel, ftatue was fixed, holding a broad refulgent ſhield. 
n earth. This proud city, exclaims Mr. Brydone, that 
a is ver vied with Rome itſelf, is now reduced to a heap of 
he land: rubbiſh ; for what remains of it deſerves not the 
> {or tit E name of a city, We rowed round the greateſt 
I bart of its walls, without ſeeing a human creature; 
[noſe very walls that were the terror of the Roman 
n. arms; from whence Archimedes battered their 


fleets, and with his engines lifted their veſſels out 
vi the ſea, and daſhed them againſt the we 
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We found the interior part of the city agreed bu 
too well with its. external appearance. Of the 
four cities which compoſed the ancient Syracuſe, 
there remains only Ortigia, by much the ſmalleſ;, 
fituated in the iſland of that name. It is about 
two miles in circumference, and is ſuppoſed: to 
contain 14000 inhabitants. The ruins of the 
other three, Tycha, Acradina, and Neapoli, are 
computed at twenty-two miles in circumference; 
but almoſt the whole of this ſpace is now convert. 
ed into rich vineyards, orchards, and corn- fields; 
the walls of theſe are indeed every where built with 
broken marble, full of engravings. and inſcrip- 
tions, but moſt of them Icfaces and ſpoiled, 
Brydone's Tour, i. 287. Ps Pas 

Syracuſe was formerly an archiepiſcopal fee, 
but is now only a biſhopric. It is ſeventy-five 
miles ſouth of Meſſina. 8 


TERRA NOVA, a ſmall town, cheerfully fl. 
tuated on the ſopth coaſt of the iſland, at the 
mouth of the riyer of the ſame name, ſuppoſed to 
be the Gela of the ancients. There is a ſalt lake 
belonging to it, called Il Beviero di Terra Nova, 
about three miles in circumference, which ſo 
abounds with fiſh, that any one may kill them 
with a ſtick along the ſhore ; but two perſqns ut 
appointed to keep watch from a tower, ta prevent 
them from being thus deſtroyed. The inhabitants 
take fiſh from it principally in Lent, and ppocurs 
a ſufficient quantity for themſelyes and the neigh: 

bouring country, The banks of the lake are co: 

vered with ſalt, though it has ng viſible commu: 

nication with the ſea. ay an 

The environs abound with figs and grapes, but 
produce no olives, which renders oil a ſcarce and 
dear commodity. The water here is bad, and 00 
always in ſufficient quantity for the demand of 0 
e | nba: 
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$4 C 1 1. 391 
habitants. Terra Nova has the unpleaſant re- 
atation of being more infected with the itch than 
an other town in Sicily, which proceeds from 
the brackiſh water and fiery wine they drink, the 
Glk-pork and tunny they live upon, and the inac- 
tive life they lead. Terra Nova has ſeveral remains 
of antiquity : in the town are ſome foundations 
1nd mutilated fragments of a great temple, At 
1 {mall diſtance from the eaſt gate, on a bare hill 
of fand, a column of the Doric order lies proſtrate. 
The earthquake of 1783 ſwept away fourteen 
hundred of the inhabitants of this town. 


CASTRO GIOVANNI, a celebrated munici- 
pal city, frequently mentioned by ancient authors. 
The river Dictano, which falls into the gulph of 
Catania, has its fource at the foot of the hill on 
which the city is built. 


LENTINI, or LzoxTiN:, anciently Leontium 


ry town, reduced to this ſtate by various revolu- 
tions, but principally by the deſolacion of 1693. 


is left that can detain a curious ſtranger an hour: 
the preſent dwellings are plain and humble. The 
fertility of the Leontine plains has been a conſtant 
theme for admiration, to all authors who have 
Written on the hiſtory of the iſland. It was a 
flouriſhing place in the time of the Romans, and 
pave name to the gulph which is now called the 
Bay of Catania. It is about twenty miles north 
of Syracuſe, | 


Syracuſe. It has the title of a principality. 
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once a city of note, is now a poor ill- built ſolita- 


All its buildings were thrown down, and nothing 
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POLAZOLA, or PotazzuoLa, 2 ſmall town 
on the river Bufaro, about twenty miles weſt of 


NOTO 


gs of 


| watered. . The principal places in it are, 


have riſen out of the ruins of the ancient -Silut- 


mum, a large, handſome, opulent city, the capiti 


are extremely fine. The viceroy's palace is a Mi? 


deſtal, enriched with trophies in baſſo relievo, 


392 ee e 


NO ro NUOVO, a mall town, built after ff 
earthquake in 1693, which deſtroyed the old gy 
ON the ſpot. | d 1 


The province called VAL DI MAZ ARA, 
ing on the weſtern fide of the iſland, is bound 
by the ſea, except on the eaſt and ſouth.- ea 
where it borders on the Val di Noto; and thee 
where it terminates on that of Demona, Thi 
territory, though mountainous, is fertile and yell 


MAZARA, which gives name to it, ſituate( 
near the mouth of a river of the ſame name, [ 
was formerly a conſiderable city, ſuppoſed t 


rum. 
PALERMO, anciently Panormus, and pan. 


of the iſland, and the reſidence of the viceroy, 
ſituated at the bottom of a gulph to which it hs 
given name, on the north coaſt of the iſland. | 
is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has an univerſity 
fifty- two convents, twenty-two nunneries, a glei 
number of churches, and about one hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, excluſive of eccleſiaſtics 
both ſexes, and of all officers and ſervants belong 
ing to the crown, the church, and the magiſtrac: 
The two principal ſtreets, which croſs each othel 


nificent ſtructure, adorned with fine gardens, &# 
and ſerves inſtead of a caſtle, ſtanding high, a 
being flanked with ſome lofty towers and othel 
works. The piazza before it is noble, adorne 
with rhe ſtatue of Philip IV. of Spain, on 1 
with 


31-41: 9 T v | who 
with the fout catdinal virtues on the four ſides. 
On one fide of the palace ſtands the great hbſpital 
of the Holy Ghoſt; 'and 6n the other'the cathe- 
dral, an ancient but ſuperb ſtructure, with four 


iter th 
old one 


urge towers, and nobly decorated within. Among 
RA, i many beautiful churches, that of 'St, Matthew is | 
zoundel MY much. admired for its architecture; fine marble, 
ich. ea paintings, &e. There are many other fine pub- 
the en lic <difices, particularly a court of judicature, the 
„ Tha town-touſe, the Lombard-houſe,” the üntverſity, 
ind wel ſeveral elegant fountains, the eity gate, and 
| the mole and forts. The quay is one of the fineſt 


walks about the city, being very Jong” and wide, 


fituard and planted with regular rows of trees; 
me. | The harbour is very dangerouſly open to the 


oſed to 


ſwell and fea from the north-eaft quarter; and 
t Silur 


even at the anchoring- place ſhips lie in peril 
whenever a weſterly wind blows, as it ruſhes with 
great impetuoſity through the valley of Colli, 


Pau between the mountains. Palermo is walled round 


> capitiſ almoſt in 4 circular form. It is divided into four 
viceroſſ parts, by two ſtreets which interſect each other at 
ch it ha tigbt angles: theſe ate decorated with ſtatues, 
and. E bountains, and buildings, xhat preſent the idea of a 
verſity WWroyal city; but moſt of the other ſtreets are nar- 
, a gre row and crooked, and, being wretchedly paved, 
hunde are buried in dirt during the winter. Palermo is 
aſtics d wen lighted with reverberating lamps; and, in 
belong; wet weather, moveable wooden bridges are pro- 
giſtrac Wi vided for croffing the kennels, which then become 
h other, rapid torrents. There are no hackney-coaches ; | 
s a mii he carriages let out for hire, as well as thoſe 
ens, 5 commonly uſed by the nobility, are antique in- 
igh, * convenient vehicles, drawn by mules. In fum- 
oY mer, and on feſtiyals, coaches of greater elegance 


on beo principal ftreers is called II Caffaro, the other | 
AY La Nova. The Caffaro is terminated on the 
—_—_— | 3 E north 


make their appearance. Phe moſt ſhewy of the 
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- $94 Wy by T A L. V. „ 
noßth by the Porta Felice, a triumphal arch open 
ing to the Marina, a handſome quay ; whither in 
ſummer nights the inhabitants reſort to enjoy the 
fanning breeze, take refreſhments, and. liſten to 

2 the ſerenades which enliven the ſtill hour. The 
other e joins a large ſquare before the ca. 
tteclral, a Gothic edifice, built in 1185 by arch. 
biſhop Walter, which now threatens ruin. Moſt 
of the churches are rich in filver, gems, and mar. 
ble; but their ſtyle of building and decoration i; 
barbarous. A few, however, are exceptions. to 
this general criticiſm ; and among them the moſ 
perfect is that lately belonging to the Jeſuits; in 
* cupola is painted by Sicilian maſters of great me- 
rit; but there is ſome degree of affectation in the 
attitudes of their figures, and errors in the per: 


4 


e ee 
Tube aſſemblies. at the viceroy's palace, far card 


Mr. Swinburne, gave me an opportunity of ſee 
ing the whole corps of nobility colleted-together: 
the men are rather a comely race, but the ladies 
are little favoured by nature. Two girls unde 
eight years of age, heireſſes of great families, and 
already betrothed, made their appearance in the 
Hall- room, decked out in the very exceſs of the 
mode: their ſhewy dreſſes, diminutive ſize, and af. 
fected gravity in dancing their minuet, joined to 
the fatherly care their. ene huſbands auxioully 
took of them, put me in mind of dolls which at 
made to move round a table of clock - work. Tit 
viceroy affects in every ching the. pageantry d 
royalty: his train of coaches is ſplendid; a ſtrong 
 well-drefſed body of guards attends his perſon 
and, on parade days, his coachmmen, poftilion 
and livery. fervants, are dreſſed in flowing vigh 
without hats. When he. goes to church, het 
ceives the tribute of a cloud of incenſe, and be 

. Done, with great ſolemnity, puts on his hat. Y 


by 1 
% 


* 
* 


nd releaſing as many priſoners as he pleaſes, 
| judges and magiſtrates have . to remonſtrate, 
he is under no obligation of 


yery cautiouſly.  Swinburne's Tr. iii. 312. 


ions to one general one, ſupported by the ſubſcription 


1e molt WM of the nobility, which is open every evening at 


its; u fun-ſet, and continues till midnight, when the 


eat me-W Marina begins. It better deſerves the name of a 
1 in the converſation, ſays Mr. Brydone, than any I have 


he per: ſeen in Italy; for here the people really come to 
ts fap 
getber; engaged in Maze nor do they either play long 


e ladic il or deep. 


e in the and agreeable ; it is indeed, altogether, one of the 
s of the moſt ſenſible and comfortable inſtitutions I have 


, and af ſeen, Beſides this, there are generally a, number 
of particular conyerſations every night, and theſe 


are always in the apartments of the lying-in la- 
dies ; for, in this happy climate, child-bearing is 
liveſted of all its terrors, and is only eonſidered 
q a party of pleaſure. The duke of Verdura, 
Who did us the honours of the place, with great 
ofti Wit to make which was indiſpenſable. The 
lat night; and it is abſolutely incumbent on 
ou to pay your reſpects to her this evening.“ 
At firſt 1 thought by 

2 MW . tuxed 


* 


> GX 


% 


he 21ſt of December, he makes an annual viſit to 
the. gaols, where he has the power of pardoning 


n of following their ad- 
vice. | Viceroys generally uſe a this prer ogative 


d ma The principal amuſements are Converſaxionet, of 
tion i which they have a variety every night. There 


converſe, whereas in Italy they only go to play at 
25 cards and eat ices. I have obſerved, that 
of fer. ſeldom or never one half of the company is 
here are a great number of apart 
s unde ments belonging to this converſation, illumin- 
ies, aa ned with wax lights, and kept exceedingly cool 


attention and politeneſs came to tell us, WE had a 


princeſs Paterno,” ſaid he, “ was brought tatbed 


was jcking, but he aſ. 


„ wil 


i | ſiored meherwaszimearncit, and that it ald be 
= thought very ungenteel if I did not attend. Ac. 
1 cordingly we went about ſuns et, and found the 


I ä princeſs fitting up in her Bedzz in un elegant' un 
Im _ dreſs, with à number of her friends arbund her, 
_ She talked! as uſual, and ſeemed to be /perfedtly 
= .. well: = This converſation is repeated every night 
'F during her convaleſcence, which generally lafts-for: 
(18 . about eleven or twelve days. This  cuſton is 
—_— univerſal, and, as the ladies here are very prolific, 


 _ there are wally rhree or four of theſe aſſemblies 
—_— going on in the city at the ſame time. She Sic 
i Han ladies marry at thirteen or fourteen, and are! 
n ſometimes grand-mothers before they are thirty | 
 Brydone's Tour, ii. 76. 
—_— A Sicilian lady was ſurpriſed on being told cha 
| it ir England we loſt many of our fineſt women in 
| = Child-bed, and that even the moſt fortunate-and 
Ii * eaſy deliveries were attended with violent pan 
. | and anguiſh.” She lamented the fate of out l. 
1 11 dies, and thanked Fanen that the was. bon 


1" EO Sicilian. FHs i 
1 : * "This city ſufferetivery ah by this eathquikn 
in 1693, and 1 Palermo, and its environs 
is the uſual abode of many princes, and others df 
the firſt nobility. This city is ſaid to have bee 
built by the Phœnicians, on their coming inte 


2 
— Wb Nun 4 


1 | Sicily; and afterwards became the metropolis of 
mu the ifland, in the time of Roger, count of Sicih⸗ 
It - This ſcents to be the only town in Italy, or the 
mW Italian” iſlands, that has its: ſtreets: illuminated 

19 a night. at the public expence. | Palermo 1 is 4 bi | 
! 11. five * north-eaſt of W e ee e 
| 4 | Ma RSA LA, a town on ths Ache cout; hou 
Wl 1; | fſixtysſix miles "ſourh-weſt of Palermo. It v 
14 founded by the Romans during their war "y 
1 Febes aud pag forgyerly: a pool g hayeny which 
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Charles V. cauſed to be choaked up with ſtones, 
to hinder the Turks from making themſelves 


maſters of it. 4 K 5 


TRAPANI, a town on a peninſula, with a good 

harbour, defended by a fort, which ſtands on the 
adjacent iſland of La Columbara. Trapani has a 
conſiderable ſhare of trade, and is famous for its 


foot of the hill, antiently called Eryx, and now It 


Monte di Trapani, at the top! of which formerly 
food a city called Eryx. T rapani is about forty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Pale. 


GIRGENTI, anciently Agragas, once the prin- 


cipal and moſt opulent city in the iſland, aroſe out 


of the ruins of Agrigentum, though not ſituated 


exactly on the ſame ſpot. It is placed on an 
eminence, at the mouch of the river St. Blaſio, 


about four miles from the ſea, and fixty-fix ſouth 
of Palermo. It ſtands upon one of the higheſt 
hills on che coaſt ; the houſes cover its ſummit 


and fides completely, and ſeem like terraces, with 


the cathedral and caſtle above all. The cathe- 


dral is a clumſy building, patched up by barba- 


tous architects with various diſcordant parts. 
o » ; 6 | 4 N n RS | 8 1 \ 
This church is enriched with no performances of 


modern painters. or ſculptors which claim any ti- 
tle to praiſe ; but the baptiſmal font is made out 


of an ancient farcophagus, faced with very beau- 
ful baſſo- relievos. Antiquaries differ in their 


explanations of theſe ſculptures; but all agree in 


allowing them. a conſiderable ſhare of elegance, 
Among the 


ſpirit, and correctneſs of deſign. 


curiofities belongin g to the cathedral, is an Etruſ- 
can vale of rare fize and preſervation. . 
This city (which Mr. Swinburne ſays is in- 

babited by fitteen "thouſand perſons) has no re- 
TY e markable 
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antiquities to be 


of a temple of Jupiter. Girgenti is the ſee of a 
town of Egeſta, celebrated for its warm baths, | 


every fide but the ſouthern, on which a view opens: 
over hanging woods of olive and orange-trees tu 


_nobles to make. y 
built, and contains about eight thouſand inhabi 


| ſpecimen of the Gothic taſte, Here is a coffin 


before Tunis in 1270, and was canonized a faint; 
' twenty-ſeven years after his death. 
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arr.... 
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— 
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of works of art. The only 
ſeen were a Latin inſcription of - 
the time of the Antonines, as is pretended, rela, 
tive to ſome aſſociation between Agrigentum and 
Lilybæum; and a piece of ancient maſonty in 
the foundation of a church, ſaid to be the remain 


markable buildings 


- \ 


ſtrength is improved by a caſtle, 


| CASTEL A MARE, à town ſeated on a bay, 
ſouth of Monreale, near which ſtood the ancient 


biſhop, and deals largely in corn. Its natural 


MONREALE, in Latin Mons Regalis, though 
2 ſmall place, is dignified with the title of an 
archiepiſcopal city. It is built on the brow of 
a very high hill; lofty mountains hem it in on 


Palermo and the ſea; a moſt extenfive and noble 
ſcene ! This place owes its origin to a RenediCtint 
convent, founded in 1174, by William II, king 
of Sicily, enriched by grants of crown lands from 
him, and by donations which he perſuaded hit 
This city is clean 'and-neatly 


rants. The cathedral exhibits a very diſagreeable 


containing the bowels. of Lewis the Ninth, king 
of France, who died of the plague in his cam}: 


A. 
. 


| There are ſeveral other ſmall towns, of which 
nothing of any conſequence can be ſaid, . 
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EE] TI LIPARI ISLANDS. 
Jv IN the Tuſcan Sea, off the north coaſts of Si- 
8 cily, lie ſeveral ſmall iſlands, now called the Li- 
pra pari Iſlands, from the principal of them, which 
"0'2 is ſaid to have been named from Liparus, the 
_ founder of its capital. By the Latins they were 
anciently denominated Æoliæ, and Vulcaniæ; and 
NY by the Greeks Hepbæſtiades. The firſt of theſe 
I names was given them from Z@olus, the ſucceſ- 
* ſor of Liparus, whom the poets ſtyled the God of 


the Wind, from the ſtorms which are prevalent 


in thoſe parts; and the ſecond from the Volca- 
5 noes which are in two of them. 1 
80 8 The ſland of Lipari (from which all the reſt 
p in on take the name) is by much the largeſt as well as 


the moſt fertile. It is very wregular in its ſhape, 
and including its windings and capes, is imagined 


noble 0 be about eighteen miles in circumference. 
dict . Inis is the ifland ſuppoſed by Virgil to be the ha- 
wh bitation of Eolus, though, as we have already ob- 
7 


ſerved, all of them were formerly called Aolian. 


ee As they were full of vaſt cayerns, roaring with 
| neatly internal fires, the poets feigned that olus kept 
inhab dhe Winds priſoners here, and let them out at his 
reeable . pleaſure. This allegorical fiction is of great uſe 
” coffin Wl both to Homer and Virgil, when they want to 
b. king make a ftorm, and forms no inconſiderable part 
iu cand. of their machinery. A goddeſs, ſays Mr. 2 
| 2 fim done, has nothing to do but take a flight to th 
IM Spari iſlands, and Eolus, who is the very pink 
which of courteſy, has always a ſtorm ready at her com- 
wand. Brydone's Tour, i. 37. 
I [he climate of this iſland is healthy, the air 
. ſerene, and the ſoil rich and fertile; producing 
Tho BY ern, wine, and fruit, eſpecially figs and raifins, 
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bitumen. Here are ſome excellent hot ſprings 
and plenty of fine fiſh ate taken on its coaſts. 


: the archbiſhop. of Meſhn. - ee 0 7 * Ip N 


and lying at the ſbüth ſide of it. This ifland is 


| ain is ſtationed,” called t 


in great plenty; together with ſulphur, alum, ang? 


* LIPARI, the capital; of the rand of che . 
-üne, is ſtrong by nature, and has a good fottreßz, 
called Pignatüra. It is the ſee, of a HOP, under 


1 As $7732 237 0 1b 0. 15 

1 PITT) 859 23 
' Thi other iſlands are, e 
85 #1 Cn TY , 


2 HIER A, fig cited Prilagi?" Fe e ; 
Lipari by a channel about fix miles in breadih, 
ſimtaller than that of Lipati, and has à high hill on 
2 north coaſt, which. emits flames, 155 ſmoke, 
t not at all times. with equal violence. On a pe- 
nine ot the fame'iſtand, ek: burning moug- 
he Little "Volcano... The 
forge of Vulcan has been ſuppoſed; by. the poets,! 
to Be placed in Hiera. Virgil To 5, him bere 
to make the celeſtial armour PA Fineas, and give 
a noble deſeription of this gloomy habitation 
Jets he foundithe Cyclops buſy \ forging a thun-' 
*derbolt for Jopiter. This is 800 ang that Pliny 
calls Teraſta; and both Strabo and he Saves an A0 


5 7 11 


count of its prododtion. e oO le 


246 L F 0 ds * 
516 ON 


has LA SALINA, an oath ille che cieh 
miles in cor . als, litvated about eight miles "north 
of Lipari. It contains a, chapel dedicated to tn 
Yirgin Mary, and A fow vineyards. | Ts HOY 


"on EVONYMOS is very '\nrall and incon6irdl 


L {2PANARIA; Whict i 18 about ſeven miles in cx 
eumference; is uncultivated and uninhabired., 1 
lies about ten miles fouth of Strombolo. 


= STROM 


th 


1, nl SrROMRBOLO is about ten miles in circuit, ſi- 
rings, tvated . about thirty miles north-eaſt of Lipari. 
85 It is uninhabited, being indeed only a burning 
mountain of an extraordinary height, and pour- 
ing forth inceſſant fire and ſmoke. It is ſeen by 
mariners at a vaſt diſtance. By the deſcription of 


is in ours, conſidered by failors as a light-houſe, 
as its fires were, never extinguiſhed. 


FELICUDT lies thirty miles weſt of Lipari, 
and is about ten miles in circuit. It is uninha- 
bited, and dangerous to approach, on account of 
the rocks and ſhoals which almoſt ſurround it. 


of Lipari. It is inhabited only by fiſhermen, 
who live in ſmall huts, and produces only heath 
and weeds. | „ | 


8 


usTICA is deſert and uninhabiteg. It is num- 
bered among the Liparian iſlands, though at the 


Hog diſtance of eighty miles from Lipari. aſl 
1 The revenue brought by theſe iſlands to the king 


x . * lin . ö o o 
i kl 1 of Naples, is by no means inconſiderable. They 
the produce great quantities of alum, fulphur, nitre, 


Linnabar, and many ſorts of fruits, particularly 

70 oh Wl foilins, curzants,. and figs, in great perfection: 
19H $ * l " 4 . Fe 45% . a 

+5 north lone of their wines are alſo much eſteemed. 

| to. the „ | 

„ 7 3 ; £2 i FEE, | | 3 2 8 


5 in eit · THIS iſland, being ſituated but a little to the 
ted, It ſouth of Sicily, may properly be claſſed among 


TROW 


| ©. Tx. 


Ariſtotle, Lipari was in his time, what Strombolo 


ALICUDA, a ſmall iſland fifteen miles weſt 


the Italian iſlands. It was anciently called Veria, 
| 5 3 F after 
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bitumen. Here are ſome excellent hot ſprings 
and plenty of fine fifh are raken on its coal 4 


*fain is ſtationed, called t e Little 
2 15 of Vulcan bes deen e Fe jb, 1 
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in great plenty; 3 with ſulphur, . od STR 
| mated . 

It is ut 
mounta! 
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LIPARI, the capital of dhe and of the led 
name, is ſtrong by nature, and Has'a good koftreſs, | 


-called Pignatur It is the ſee, of a biſho u | mariner 
2 nder 13 
"the archbiſhop, of W e FN f Ariſtotl 
FIPS a 1 1 74.9 £5 $3 8 T4; mu 23. 9 ee | 15 in OU 
* The other iſlands are, A's ig r fir 
* HIER Ar Hg called vlan, 1 rated 1555 FEI 
Lipari by a channel. about fix miles in breadth, E | and 885 
and lying at the ſouth ſide of it. This ifland! is vited, Al 


ſrrialler than that of Lipati, a and has a 'bigh hill an the rock 


zbe north coaſt, which. emits flames. 00 lk, 
t not at all times. with equal violence." On; à pe- 
wine ok the ſame iſfand, anethet burning 1 Powe 
. 0 fk 


ALIC 
of Lipa 
who live 
I0 and wee 
BST] 
bered an 
diſtance 


1 0700 10 iter. This 1 is th 4 1000 fs 1555 =_ e re 

calls Teraffa; 1185 both Strabo and be. e an Ac ol Naple 

5 of. its prodoetion. e . produce 

el e on 6 4 ein nabar 

"EA SALINA, an vnibabited ille about ei oh güte C 

Wü in cor N. 48, ſituated about eight Miles Pt bone of | 
of 0 0 1 15 ir e a. 900572 en to * 
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4 2PANARIA; pickt is about deen miles i in eic 
eumference; is uncultivated and upinhabited. It 


lies about ten miles ſouth of Strombolo. 1 the Italia 


sT RON. 
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 . 'STROMBOLO is about ten miles in circuit, ſi- 


It is uninhabited, being indeed only a burning 


mountain of an extraordinary height, and pour- 
ing forth inceſſant fire and ſmoke. It is ſeen by 


mariners at a vaſt diſtance. By the deſcription of 
Ariſtotle, Lipari was in his time, what Strombolo 
is in ours, conſidered by failors as a light-houſe, 


25 its fires were never extinguiſhed. 


| and is about ten miles in circuit. It is uninha- 
bited, and dangerous to approach,. on account of 
the rocks and ſhoals which almoſt ſurround it. 


of Lipari. It is inhabited only by fiſhermen, 


and weeds. 


 ISTICA is defert and uninhabited. It is num- 

bered among the Liparian iſlands, though at the 

diſtance of eighty miles from Lipari. 
The revenue brought by theſe iſlands to the king 


produce great quantities of alum, fulphur, nitre, 
einnabar, anch any ſorts of fruits, particularly 


lome of their wines are alſo much eſteemed. 


1 


THIS inand, being fituated but a little to the 
ſouth of Sicily, may properly be claſſed among 
the Italian iſlands. It was anciently called Tberia, 


>. 


FELICUDI lies thirty miles weſt of Lipari, 


ALICUDA, a ſmall iſland fifteen miles weſt 


who live in ſmall huts, and produces only heath 


ot Naples, is by no means inconſiderable. They 


ailing, cut?ants,. and figs, in great perfection: 
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afterwards Ogygia, and by the Greeks Mile, | 


| erery k 
from the laſt of which the Saracens formed the of paſt 
| 3 name of Malta. It is of an oval figure, about BM The 
| twenty miles in length, and twelve in breadth, WI day, an 
The aſpect of the country is far from being pleaf. WI vith g. 
: ing : the whole iſland 15 a rock of very fine free. tivating 
| ſtone, covered to the depth of etght or ten inches ij not ar 
N with pretty rich earth; yet the crops in general where 1 
| are exceedingly abundant, producing great quan- brought 
| tities of indigo, cotton, grapes, olives, figs, le. Wl Sicily, 
| mons, oranges, and other fruit; but the whole WW The if 
iſland only produces a ſufficient quantity of corn WM and vill: 
| to ſupport its inhabitants about five or fix months: Wl them; | 
| that article and wine are therefore imported from Wl deſerve 
| Sicily. The crop they moſt depend upon is Wl ta, and 
1 cotton. 1 : 7 3 bas a n 
| The natives pretend, ſays Mr. Brydone, that WW adorned. 
the cotton produced from this plant, which is a large-q 
| ſown and reaped in four months, is of a much ſu- The n 
perior quality to that of the cotton tree. 1 com- Wl ninety th 
red them, but I cannot ſay I found it ſo. This of Sicily 
is indeed the fineſt, but that of the cotton tree 1 cefſively { 
by much the ſtrongeſt texture. Brydone's Tr. i. ind Rom 
„ 5 \. - WH pie, 1 
1 Here the ſagar-cane is ſtill cultivated with ſuc-W then by t 
ceſs, though not in any conſiderable quantity the N 
The Malteſe oranges certainly deſerve the charac-W that and S 
ter they have of being the fineſt in the world. cave it, i 
The ſeaſon vontinues for upwards of ſeven months Jeruſalem 
1 from November till the middle of June; during gave 
[| which time the beautiful trees are always c time, 
| 5 vered with abundance. of this. delicious fruit In teſti 
| | Many of them are of the red kind, and their ju1c naſter is f 
is as red as blood. The greateſt part of theo the kit 
= crops is ſent in preſents to the different courts M try new 
; Europe, and to the relations of the knig bt eye, fr 
1 © Pulle, rcots, herbs; and culinary. vegetables o de inveſtit 
it 2 er ee * | 4 4 eveß 
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erery kind, are produced in abundance, and plenty 
of paſture is to be had. EIU. 53.4 2 

The heat is exceſſive, as well by night as by 
day, and the inhabitants are much incommoded 
with gnats : the induſtry of the Malteſe, in cul- 
tivating their little iſland, is inconceivable. There 

z not an inch of ground loſt in any part of it, and 
where there was not ſoil enough, they have 
brought over ſhips and boats ioaded with it from 
Ficily, where they have plenty, and to ſpare. 
The iſland is covered with country houſes 
and villages, beſides ſeven cities, for fo they term 
them ; but there are only two that by any means 
deferve this appellation ; theſe are the Valet- 
a, and the Citta Vecchia. Every little village 
has a noble church, elegantly furniſhed and 
adorned with ſtatues of marble, rich tapeſtry, and 
large: quantity of filver plate. e 

The number of the inhabitants is eſtimated at 
ninety thouſand, who much reſemble the natives 
of Sicily in their manners. This iſland was ſuc- 
ceſſively ſubject tothe Phœnicians, Carthagenians, 
ind Romans. On the declenfion of the Roman 
empire, it was firſt ſubdued by the Goths, and 
then by the Saracens : it was wreſted from them 
by the Normans in 1090, after which time both 
that and Sicily had the ſame maſters, till Charles V. 
gare it, in 1529, to the kniglits of St. John ok 
ſeruſalem, they having loſt the iſland of Rhodes, 
He gave them the iſland of Gozza at the ſame 
ime, „ EY 
In teſtimony of this conceſſion, the grand 
maſter is ſtill obliged, every year, to ſend a falcon 
i the king of Sicily, or his viceroy ; and, on 
fry new ſucceſſion, to ſwear allegiance, and to 
eetive, from the hands of the Sicilian monarch, - 
li: inveſtiture of thoſe two iſlands, * 5 
3 Fa Theſe 
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Theſe Knights were originally froni:the Holy the cont! 
Land, and the introduction of the order was in dred yea 
the eleventh century. Several merchants of Italy 1101, tl 
bad, by commerce, ſo jngratiated themſelves with made the 
the Saracen princes, that they were permitted to which th 
build a church at Jeruſalem, which was: finiſhed apainlt al 


in 1048, and called S. Maria Della Latini. Af. time the) 


ter the alliance entered into between the Greek WM lyman II 
emperor Conſtante Monachus, and the Saracen a valiant 
caliphs, great numbers of the weſtern Europeans then to I 
reſorted to, the Holy Land; in conſequence of WM the iſland 
which the Italian merchants above mentioned, for condition 


the accommodation of pilgrims, built an-hoſpital Wl continual 


and oratory at Jeruſalem, which they dedicated to covers, ot 
St. John the Baptiſt, and appointed certain monks Wl the king 


to attend on the pilgrims. Theſe, from their of. ¶ the ceded 
ice, were ſtyled hoſpitalers, or hoſpital brothers; WM patronage 


and, from the church of St. John, Johanites. n the kit 

Theſe merchants and hoſpitalers furniſhed WW ſhall alwa 
themſeves, at firſt, with neceſſaries from Italy; ¶ ſented by 
but Godfrey of Bouillon, having conquered the Italian ſh; 
Holy Land, in which they performed ſignal ſer- Wi foreigner, 
vice, endowed them with ſome lands; and his o ſuſpect. 
facceſſor,. Baldwin, put them in poſſeſſion of fe- ¶ gain bece 
veral caſtles and towns for their defence. A ge- elf elſew] 
neral. chapter was therefore held, and Raymond i king of $; 
de Poddio elected maſter ; who firſt inſtituted an Wicknowlec 
order from the brotherhood, made them take on All-ſai; 
yows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, . gave Vith a falc 
them the octangular croſs, and the black cloak: From tl 
he alſo divided them into three claſſes, namely, ¶tnights of 
knights, capellane, and the ſerventi d'armi, or Hflücle of tl 
ſervants at arms. Theſe regulations happened Hferaded, if 
towards the cloſe of the eleventh century, and ie archbit 
were confirmed by the pope. bold a vigh 

The valgur of this celebrated order proved t0 but the ar: 


them a ſource of wealth: the knights maintained ſing of th 


their Sround in Syria and the Holy Land, again 


Ilitation 1 
_ 


MA I T-A. — 


he continual aſſaults of the Turks, for two hun- 
dred years; till loſing their laſt place, Acri, in 
1191, they retired to Cyprus, and afterwards 
made themſelves maſters of the iſland of Rhodes ; 
which they alſo defended for two hundred years, 
zozinſt all the power of the-Infidels. From that 
time they were ſtiled knights of Rhodes; but So- 
lyman II. having diſpoſſeſſed them in 1528, after 
2 valiant reſiſtance, they withdrew to Candia, and 
men to Italy; till Charles V. conferred on them 
the iſlands of Malta and Gozza, on the following 
conditions: firſt, they engage upon oath to be at 
continual war with the Turks, and all corſairs, or 
rovers, of that nation or religion. Secondly, that 
the kingdom of Spain ſhall ſuffer no injury from 
the ceded countries. Thirdly, that the right of 
parronage to the biſhopric of Malta, ſhall continue 
in the king of Spain, as king of Sicily; but he 
ſhall always elect a biſhop. from three perſons pre- 
ſented by the grand-maſter. Fourthly, that an 
[talian ſhall be captain of the gallies, and not a 
foreigner, whom the Spaniards may have reaſon 
to ſuſpect. Fifthly, that whenever the order ſhall 
gain become maſter af Rhodes, or tranſplant it- 
ſelf elſewhere, theſe iſlands ſhall revert to the 


I ag of Spain, as king of Sicily. Sixthly, that in 

1 Wh :cknowledgment of this tenure, the order ſhall, 

e n All-faints-day, in every year, ſend a deputation 

e Wvith a falcon to the viceroy of Naples. 

From this epocha they obtained the name of 
„lights of Malta. With regard to the third ar- 
r icle of the contract, it appears to have been 
d Wrvaded, if not abſolutely broken: for, in 1753, 
ade archbiſhop of Syracuſe twice endeavoured to 


bold a viſitation at Malta, as their metropolitan 


but the grand-maſter abſolutely oppoſed it. The 
8 lag of the Two Sicilies afterwards ordered this 
5 


fiitation to take place, both in ſpiritual and 
„ OS tem- 


— Ul 
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temporal matters; which | created ſo much -anj. 


moſity between Naples and Malta, that he pro- 
hibited all his dominions from any intercourſe 


L 


The knights are compoſed of eight tongues gr 


; 


nations; the principal of which are French, Ita. 
lian, Spaniſh, Engliſh, and German. In France 
they calculate three tongues: thoſe of Auvergne, 


Provence, and France, peculiarly ſo called. Spain 


is divided into thoſe of Arragon and Caſtile, 
| 'They have commanderies or eſtates in all or moſt 


of the Roman catholic countries, and their num- 


ber is ſuppoſed to amount to about three thou: 


re i e e No ao: 
They ſhould all be of apcient noble families, 


and produce proofs of an illuſfrious anceſtry ; but 
ſometimes nobility is diſpenſed with on account 


of perſonal merit; and ſuch members are called 


cavaliera di gratia, The order has adopted St, 


Auguſtine's rule, and is therefore ſubject to the 


dope. Not only the knights, but the chaplaim 
and ſervants, ſtyle themſelves brothers: of which 
title even the grand-maſter is not aſhamed, To 
this great dignity, many important privileges are 
annexed, as every member is capable of being ad: 
vanced to a cardinal's hat. Perſons under eighteen 
years of age, nor natural children, thoſe of princes 
only excepted, can be admitted into the order. 
The pope, however, may diſpenſe with theſe 


qualifications, and the grand-maſter has an un- 


1imited privilege to grant this fayour to fix per- 


ſons. By foreign princes, the grand-maſter 15 


ſtyled Alleſſe Eminentiffime; by his ſubjects, Mok 
but, by the knights, ' only 
Eminence. In matters relating to the order, he 

is accountable to his council and the chapter; 
but, with regard to the iſland and its inhabitants; 
he is entirely abſolute, Next follow the Pry 
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of which the great priory of Germany holds the 

firſt place. Its adminiſtrator was, in 1540, raiſed 

by the emperor Charles V. to the rank of a prince 

of the empire; with a ſeat and voice in the diet 

among the princely abbots. He refides at Heiter- 

ſheim in Brieſgau, and he muſt annually remit to 
the grand-maſter, - whoſe vicar he is reputed to 

be, the neceſſary contributions for acting againſt 


. 


the Turks, and the uſual: aſſeſſment payable by 


erery commandery. „ 

The grand priors reſide in the ſeveral Roman 
catholic nations, where there are commanderies, 
' over which they preſide, being confidered as the 
grand-maſters vicars. There are grand - maſter: 
hips of the order among the proteſtants, but they 
ſend no remittances to Malta. The principal 
ſtatute of the order, that each knight ſhall aſſiſt 
at leaſt in three expeditions againſt the Turks, is 
not now ſtrictly obſerved. The knights make 
vows of celibacy and chaſtity ; notwithſtanding 
which every man keeps as many concubines as he 
pleaſes, moſt of which are Grecian beauties, 
which they have, taken in the iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, ſubject to Turkey. The grand-maſter, 
who is the head of the order, and chief com- 
mander in the iſland, is elected by the grand- 
priors. When at home, the grand-maſter uſually 
wears x black gown, of a peculiar form, with the 
large golden key of the holy ſepulchre hanging 
by his fide 3 but, on a journey, he appears in a 


- habit, and wears a ſword. 0 4-98 
WW [his inſtitution, which is a ſtrange compoun 
el the militaryfmd eccleſiaſtic, has now ſubſiſted 
y for near ſeven hundred years. It poſſeſſes great 
1c i nches in moſt of the catholic countries of Eu- 
ri pe; and did fo in England before the time of 


Henry VIII, but that capricious tyrant did not 
coole that any inſtitution, however ancient or 
; . ICs. 


hg 


reſpected, ſhould remain in his dominions, chat 
. doubted of his ſupremacy. and infallibility; he counted 
therefore ſeized on all their poſſeſſions, at the knights 
ſame time that he enriched himſelf by the plun- WM znce of 
der of the church. It was in vain for them to MW. met wit 


been kal 


| plead that they were rather a military than an ec. cules anc 
eleſiaſtic order, and by their valour had been of Wl by degre 
reat ſervice to Europe, in their wars-againſt the intercoui 
Ie 8 eurious t 
We are informed by Mr. Brydone, that, a; WM yatious | 
Malta is an epitome of Europe, and an aflemblage WW The Fre 
of the younger brothers, who are commonly the Wl Spaniſh | 
beſt, of its firſt families, it is probably one of the ¶ (mal! pro 
beſt academies for. politeneſs in this part of the jet every 
globe; befides, where every one is entitled by law of their o 
as well as cuſtom, to demand ſatisfaction for the berance o 
leaſt breach of it, people are under a neceſſity of to diſting 
being very exact and circumſpect, both with re-WM vorth fide 
gard to their words and actions. Perhaps Malt *:!t and 1 
is the only country in the world, where duelling i bariftian h 
is permitted by law. As their whole eftabliſhment ur, the 8 
is originally founded on the wild and romantiꝗ be Germ 
principles of chivalry, they have ever found it toi ſe the G 
inconfiſtent with thoſe principles to aboliſh due. nard: it 
ling; but they have laid it under ſuch reſtriction i made the 
as greatly to leſſen its danger: theſe are curious 7 
enough; the duelliſts are obliged to decide their Lbeir ſ 
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quarrel in one particular ſtreet of the city, and, 
they preſume to fight any where elſe, they are liable 
to the rigour oſthe law. But hat is not leſs fin 
gular, and much more in their favour, they att 
obliged under the ſevereſt penalties to put u 
their ſword, when ordered ſo to do by a woman, 
prieſt, or a knight. Under theſe limitations, in the 
midſt of a great city, it ſeems almoſt impoſlidk 
that a duel ſhould ever end in blood; this, how 
ever, is not the caſe: a croſs is always painted o 


the wall, oppoſite to the ſpot where a knight ha 
| ; 4 4 
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deen killed, in commemoration. of his fall. We 
counted. about twenty of theſe croſſes. All the © 
knights and commanders have much the appear- Ill! 
ance of gentlemen, and men of the world. We C4 
met with no character in the extreme, The ridi- 
cules and prejudices of every particular nation, arg 
by degrees ſoftened and wore. off, by the familiar 
:ntercourſe ard colliſion with each other, It is 
curious to obſerve the effect it produces, upon the 
various people who compoſe this little medley. 
The French ſkip, the German ſtrut, and the 
Spaniſh talk, are all. mingled together in ſuch [| 
mall Proportions, that none of them are ſtriking ; | | 
jet every one of theſe nations ſtill retain ſomething | 
of their original characteriſtic : it is only the exu- 
berance of it which is wore off; and it is ſtill eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh the inhabitants of the ſouth and 
north ſide of the Pyrenees, as well as thoſe of the 
zaſt and weſt fide of the Rhine: for though the 
Parifian has, in a great meaſure, loſt his aſſuming 
ir, the Spaniard his taciturnity and ſolemnity, 
the German his formality and pride; yet ſtill you | 
ke the German, the Frenchman, and the Spa- 
ward: it is only the caricature that formerly 


j 


rade them ridiculous; that has diſappeared. 
v2 340ue's Tour, i. 3609 eee 15 
N | Their ſea- f rce conſiſts of four galleys, three , 


plliots, four ſhips of ſixty guns, and a frigate of 
irty-fix 3, beſides a number of quick-ſailing 
little veſſels, called Scampavias (erally Run-a- 
hays). Their ſhips, galleys, and fortifications, are 
ell ſupplied with excellent artillery, The land- 
drce of Malta is equal to the number of men in 
de iſland fit to bear arms. They have about 500 
egulars belonging to the ſhips of war; and 1660 
dmpoſe the guard of the prince. The two iſlands 
Malta and Gozza contain about 1 50,000 inha- 
Itauts, The men are exceedingly robuſt and 
; 3 G „„ MAY. 


| height, and abſolutely perpendicular from the ſex 
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hardy. The fortificatiotis of Malta are a mot NU. 
pendous work. The ditches; of à vaſt ſise, ate al 
cut out of the ſdlid rock. Theſe extend fer: 
great many miles; and raiſe the aſtoniſhment f 
the traveller, t6 think that ſo mall a Nate has ever 
been able to Hake them. One fide of the ifland 
is ſo completely fortified by nature, that thete 
was nothing left for art. The rock is of a great 
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. VALETTA, the capital, fo called from its 
havirig been built by the grand maſter Fred: Joh. 
de Valetta, in 1566. Being built upon a hill, 
hone of the ſtreets, except the key, are level, 


not only creates much duſt, bat from its colon 
is licewiſe ſo offenſive to the eyes, that moſt of 
the people here ate remarkably weak- fighted 
the 55 pal buildings are, the palace of thi 
grand-maſter, the infitmary, the arſenal, the ini 
or hotels of the Seven Tongues, and the greil 
church of St. John. The palace is a noble, thoiigh 
a plain ſtructute, and the grand maſter (Who ſti 
dies conveniency more than magnificence) 1 
more comfôrtably and commodivuſly lodged that 
any prince in Europe, the king of Sardinia pet 

| haps. only excepted. St. John's is a magniffcen 
church: the pavement, in particular, is feckone 
the richeſt in the world. It is entirely compoſe 
of ſepulchral. monuments of the fineſt marble 
porphyry, lapis lazvli, and à variety of other f 
luable ſtones, admirably joined together, and | 

an incredible expence; repreſenting, in a kind 
Moſaic, the arms, infignias, &c. of the peril 
whoſe names they are intended to commemera 
In the magnificence of theſe N ; 
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reirs of the grand-maſters and commanders. have 
ng vied with each other. 3 

We went, ſays Mr. Brydone, to ſee the cere- 
mony of their church-ſervice. It ſeems, to be 
more over-charged with parade and ceremony, 
than what I have ever obſerved even in any other 
catholic country. The number of genuflexions 
before the altar, the kiſſing of the prior's hand, 
the holding up of his robes by the ſubaltern 
prieſts, the ceremony of throwing incenſe upon all 
the knights of the great. croſs, and neglecting the 
poorer knights, with many other articles, appeared 
to us highly ridiculous ; and moſt eſſentially dif- 
ferent indeed from that purity and fimplicity of 
worſhip which conſtitutes the very eſſence of true 
Chriſtianity ; and of which the great pattern they 
pretend to copy, ſet ſo very noble an example, 
Brydone's Tour, i. 348. 8 my 
There are ſeveral convents and churehes in this 
city, and the number of inhabitants is eſtimated 
at two thouſand. : 


CITTA VECCHIA, a large fortified town, 
with a ſtrong caſtle, where the grand-maſter 
formerly reſided, - 

The other towns are too inconſiderable to be 
particularly noticed. 1255 
. In this iſland, near a ſmall church dedicated to 
dt. Paul, ſtands a miraculous ſtatue of that apoſ- 
tle, with a viper on his hand; ſuppoſed to be 
placed on the. very ſpot on which the houſe ſtood, 
Where he was received after his ſhipwreck on this 
land, and where he ſhook the viper off his hand 
Into the fire, without being hurt by it: at which 
time, the Malteſe aſſure us, the ſaint curſed all 
the venomous animals of the iſland, and baniſhed. 
dem for ever; juſt as St. Patrick treated thoſe 
vl his favourite iſle, . Whether this be the cauſe 


3 8 2 of 


412 | Wo A 15 v. | 
ol it or not, we ſhall leave to divines to deter. 


mine; (if it had, I think St. Luke would have 
mentioned it in the Acts of the Apoſtles) : but the 


fact is certain, that there are no venomous men 


in Malta. 
The iſland of Gozza is about chiry-tir ankles in 


We ton rence, It is fruitful, and has Teveral 


good harbours, and ſtrong forts. 
The ſmall iſland 'of Cominge is fituates be. 


tween Malta and Gozza. It is fertile, and has a 


f 


fort, though « of very ſmall dimenſions, = 
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BoUNDARIES, SITUATION, ExTENT, MovunTains, 
CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCE, RIVERs, LAK Es. 


T HE name of Schweitzerland, or Switzerland, *; 
which originally comprehended only the three 
cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, was 


that appellation either from the canton of Schweitz, 
4 having particularly diſtinguiſhed itſelf in the 
revolution of 1308, and alſo at the battle of Mor- 
garten; or becauſe the Auſtrains called all the 
inhabitants of theſe mountainous parts, by the 


End, the Helvetia of the ancients, is bounded on 
the north by Suabia ; on the eaſt by the country 
of Tyrol, a part of Auſtria and Suabia; on the 
veſt by the Sandgau, Burgundy, and the country 
of Gex ; and on the ſouth by Savoy, the Mila- 
tele, and the territories of Venice. It is about 
wo hundred and ſixty miles in length, and one 
dundred in breadth. „ 5 

The cantons of Berne, Uri, Schweitz, Underwal- 
(en, Glarus, Appenzel, and part of the canton of 

e fa | Lucern, 


* 


afterwards extended to all Helvetia. It derived 


general denomination of Schweitzers. Switzers 


than that of Etna and Teneriff; and ſtill more 
inferior to ſeveral mountains in the oreat chain of 


0 remarkably: long and rich. Phe middle con- 
fiſt of Alpsz or Alpinges abounding it in a great va · 


anton of Glarus, and, after paſſin through the 
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Lucern, conſiſt of ſtupendous mountains, whoſe 


tops are from nine to twelve thouſand feet above the 
level of the ſea, confiſting of craggy inacceffable 
rocks; ſome of which are quite bare, and others 
perpetually covered with ice and ſnow. One 
peak, on a mountain called St. Gothard, is at Du. 


oret, "compu uted at 16, 50 N in height. 
Mikeh fays it is the higheft mo 


equal to 17,600 feet. 


But the truth is, ſays Mr. Coxe, that, ſo far 
from being of that height, it is by no means the 


higheſt ground of Switzerland; and there is pro- 


bably not one mountain, either in Europe, Aſia, 


or Africa, of that altitude. According to general 


Fiiffer, the ſummit of the St. Gothard'riſes above 


the ſea 9075 feet: an elevation confiderably leſs 


Alps, to el we are banding oi our ure Core g 
N. i 

be lader. Pert of theſe mountains are en 
with woods and paſtures; the herbage of which 


riety of odoriferous herbs, thickets, and buſhes, 
together with excellent ſprings.” The vallies be · 
tween theſe icy and now y mountains, form an ap- 

arance like ſo many fmooth frozen lakes; and 
13 chem vaſt fragments of ice often fall doyn 
into Wee intervals of the more fruitful eminenees, 
From theſe maſſes, and the thawing of the ice in 


general, the ſtreams and rivers of Switzerland are 


principally derived. 'The ice-hills begin in the 


territory of the Griſons, and from tflenee into the 
ganton of Uri, terminate in the diſtrict of Berne. 


Both on the mountains and in the vallies, the 


ir N cold in waters bur i in ſummer 5 
| 15 
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ery pleaſant, cool, and refreſhing, on the form- 
er; though exceſſwye hot in the latter. Sometimes 5 
+ 13 winter on the north ſide, when it is ſummer 
on that which faces the ſouth. Indeed the foür 
ſeaſons are exhibited in a ſmall compaſs, and ſum- 
net and Winter are ſo near each other, that one 
hand may take up ſnow, and the other gather 
growing flowers. During the greateſt part of the 
jeir, che clouds lie beneath the peaks of the 
higheſt mountains; and, from the riſing and ſink 
ung of theſe-6Jouts; the inhabitants form pretty 
certain conjectures with reſpect to the weather. 
Not one of the induntains is without a cataract, 
br water-fall; and'ias-the eye; on account of the 
intervening ''clouds, is not always able to reach 
the beginning of them, they look às if poured 
down from heaven upoh the rocks. The watet 
tis falling from one rock to another, makes an 
zſtoniſhing nbife, and creates a miſt all round it, 
on which, when'the ſun-beams play; a beautiful 
fight is formed; particularly at the foot of the 
caſcade, 'where a complete cirtle of the moſt bril- 


liant colours is exhibired, -(--- * FL 
The mountainous nature of this country, ſays 
br. Moore, ſubjects it to frequent totrents, which, 
when violent, ſweep away vifles, ſoil, and walls, 
in one common deſtruction. The inhabitants 
„ bedold (the! havoc with a ſteady concern; and, 


| WI vithout giving way to the clamorous rage of the 
French, or finking into the gloomy deſpair ofithe - 
a Eglih, think 'onty of the moſt effectual meatrs 
ol repairing the loſs. As ſoon as the ftorm has 
Wl ated, they begin, with admirable. patience and 
c WI perſeverance, to rebuild the walls, to carry freſh 
e earth on hurdles to the top of the mountain, and 
edo ſpread a new foil wherever the old one has been 
WH ſhed away. Where property is perfectly ſecure, 
e ind men are allowed to enjoy the fruits of ' their 
1 5 | 


own 


"4 That 


1 * \ 
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- own labour, they are capable of efforts unknown 
an thoſe countries where deſpotiſm renders ayery 
thing precarious, and where a tyrant reaps what 


ſlaves have ſown. Moore's Tr. into.Frante, Seitz. 


Land, and Germany, i. 290 ; 223ãs58ß nin inn] 
I, be peaſants frequently aſcend by narrow ſtairs, 
ang, before they arrive at the ground they are to 

eulivate, have frequently to mount higher than a 


maſon who is employed in repairing the top of x 
ſteeple. SOT te 5 


The lower parts of Switzerland are very 
pleaſant and fertile, being diverſified with vine. 


yards, corn- fields, meadows} and paſture grounds, 
The mountains here are inconſiderable when 
compared with the others: they have neither 


ſnow nor ice on them in ſummer ; and they 


frequently afford, not only good paſturage, but 
arable ground. Many petrifactions, particularly 
of marine ſhells and plants, are found among 
them; together with a variety of foſſils, as chalk, 
mundic, ſeveral ſorts of clay, ſlate, ſulphur, mat. 


ble, ſpar, chryſtal, ſand ſtone, ſaltpetre, rock-falt 


turf, and pit-coal. The . ſands of the rivers 
yield gold-duſt, particularly thoſe of the Rhine, 


the Emmet, the Aare, the Reuſs, the Adda, and 


the Goldbach. The metals here are generally 
found to be brittle, and only a few iron- mines 


have been thought worth working. In the loner | 


parts of Switzerland, rye, oats, barley, ſpelt, Nax, 
and hemp, are ſowed. Wine of various ſorts, and 


of an excellent quality, are alſo produced in ſome 


of the cantons; particularly in thoſe of Berne and 


— 


Sckaf hauſen, and the Pays de Vaud; and apples, 


pears, nuts, cherries, plums, and cheſnuts, are 
found in great plenty... - +; bl 1 dlehs 
part of Switzerland which borders on 
Italy, abounds in peaches, morels, figs, almonds, 


citrons, pomegranates, and other excellent W 
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fa the vallies they cultivate ſaffron to advantage: 
but the Swit zers derive their principal ſubſiſtence 
fom their flocks and herds of cattle, which in 
ſummer graze upon the mountains. The Swiſs 
cheeſe is much eſteemed in other parts of Europe, 
but the beſt is that of Berne and Griers, in the 
canton of Fryburg. Great numbers of horſes 
ate bred here. Chamois goats are common on 
the mountains; and the marmouſer, in Latin 
Mus Alpmus, the Alpine mouſe, though in reality 
kind of badger : towards winter theſe animals 
grow ſo extremely fat, that they ſometimes weigh 
upwards of twenty pounds; in conſequence of 
which they loſe their activity, and become an eaſy 
prey to the peaſants and hunters. There are wild 
fowls of ſeveral ſorts, and very large eagles. The 
foxes of this country are white or yellow ; and 
the hares, which reſemble others in ſummer, are 
ſo white in winter as to be hardly diſtinguiſhable 
among the ſnow. _ N 5 

The principal rivers in Switzerland are the 
Rhine, the Reuſs, and the Teſino. 5 
The ſource of the Rhine is in the Griſons: 
that of the Reuſs is the lake Locendro, an oblong 
piece of water about three miles in circumfer- 
ence, which is emboſomed between the moun- 
tains of Petina and Locendro, and 1s almoſt en- 
trely ſupplied by the immenſe glaciers which 
crown the ſummit of the Locendro. The ſtream 
ſuing from the lake ruſhes down the valley of 
d. Gothard, and joining in the vale of Urſeren, 
the two branches which come from the Furca on 
one fide, and from the Grifon mountains on the 
other, lows towards the north into the lake of 
* and from thence throws itſelf into the = 

ar, : 

In alluſion to the oppoſite courſes of the Tefino 
ad the Reuſs, M. de Buffers ſaid, that from the 

| 3 H top 
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top of the St. Gothard, a man might ſpit into inguiſt 
the ocean and the Mediterranean. pee 12 10 
The Rhone originates in the Furca. The Te. we 
ſino has three principal ſources in the chain of St. 
Gothard. 3 Ns 
| The principal lakes are thoſe of Conſtance 
Geneva, Lucerne, Zuric, Neufchatel, Thun 1H! 
Brien, and Biel. The lakes and rivers abound Gaulith 
with fiſh, and afford a cheap water- carriage. received 
5 | four can 
LANGUAGE, RELIGION. | feated b 
_ | 1 | country, 
GERMAN is the general language ſpoken in Julius © 
Switzerland, and all public affairs are tranſacted v the R 
in that tongue but in thoſe parts of the country under th. 
which border on Italy or France, a corrupt French , al 
l . or Italian prevails, , K&B I weed till 
q Calviniſm and Popery are the two religions ex. a over-run 
1 erciſed in this country. Of the former are the can- bon afte 
| tons of Zuric and Berne, the towns of St. Gaulen I waſters o 
| Geneva, Muhlhauſen, and Biel; the principality the Fran 
of Neuchatel, the greater part of Baſil, Schaf: ſouth of 
hauſen, the country of the Griſons, the Thergay, thar 10, Al 
Toggenburg, Glarus, and the Rhine valley, che MY Lothar 10 
frontiers of Appenzel, with a {mall part of Solo: part of F 
thurn, and ſome places in the countries of Baden ent prov 


and Sargans. The reſt of the Swiſs cantons, allies das about 
and dependants, are popiſh. e [ater his c 
The ſciences are effectually cultivated i the Germ 
Switzerland, and it has ſeveral excellent foundz Phitzerlar 
tions for the inſtruction of youth; particularly at 10 Char! 
univerſity at Baſil, and academies at Zuric, Berne, por Bui 
Lauſanne, and Geneva; beſides Gymnaſtums and 1 north 
Scholz Illuſtres, both in the Popiſh and Swiſs can winton 
tons. There are alſo ſocieties eſtabliſhed among Rodolp 
them, for the improvement of the ſciences, aaf of t 


5 ' dif lis princ 
the German language. Some wie Corad w. 
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tinguiſhed themſelves in the fine arts, eſpecially 
in painting and engraving, 


\ 


HisToRY, ConsTITUTI1ON. 


THE ancient Helvetians, or Swiſs, were a 
Gauliſh or Celtic people, and Helvetia, which 
ceived its name from them, was divided into 
{ur cantons, or territories. After they were de- 
fezted by Marius, they retired into their own 
country, where they lived peaceably till the time 
Julius Cæſar, who obliged them again to ſubmit 
to the Roman yoke. They founded colonies here 
under the names of Julia Equęſtris, Auguſta Rauro- 
um, and Aventicum. Their domination conti- 
med till' the fifth century, when the country was 
orer-run by the Burgundians and Germans; but 
ſon after, the Franks made themſelves entirely 
maſters of it. On the death of Lewis I. king of 
the Franks, and emperor of the Romans, the 
futh of Helvetia, devolved to the emperor Lo- 
thario, and the northern to Lewis the German, 
Lothario II. king of Auſtratia, retained the ſouth 
part of Helvetia; which, together with the pre- 
nt province of Burgundy, or Franche Comte; 
gas about this time called the Leſſer Burgundy ; 
ater his demiſe, this part alſo devolved to Lewis 
e German, who thus became poſſeſſed of all , 
* Switzerland; and from him it deſcended to his 
b, Charles the Fat. In 888, Rodolph duke of the 
1 Leſſer Burgundy, aſſumed the title of king; but 
ale north part of Switzerland continued under the 
n bminion of the emperor Arnolph. | IS 


pI <2 — ww 


od . 


no Rodolph II. the fon of the former, obtained a 
at of the Argau from the emperor Henry I. 
his prince was ſucceeded by his ſon Conrad, and 
Lonrad was ſucceeded by his fon Rodolph III. 


\ 
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who, in 1032, by a formal will, bequeathed hy 


At the 
kingdom of the Leſſer Burgundy to the emperWMWria, he 
Conrad II. whence Switzerland became once aukedom 
more united to the German empire. Reinhold{Mling ſoon 
III. cofint of Burgundy, refuſing to do homagefther, not 
to the emperor Lothario II. that the imperial the priv 
right and prerogatives might ſuffer no diminy. and Und: 
tion, duke Conrad, of Zaringen, was appointed vernors, 
in 1226, regent of the Leſſer Burgundy ; ily excced 
which dignity he was ſucceeded by his ſon Ber city. 
thold IV. and he again by his ſon Berthold / Geiflet 
who died in 1218, fired upc 

Switzerland again became a province of tHHand ever: 
German empire. The inhabitants of Um pain of 
Schweitz, Underwalden, and the territory offWnoble ſpi 

 Haſli, were, from time immemorial, poſſeſt this abſu 
of the right of being governed by their onMeovernor 
magiſtrates, with other important privilege nent, he 
and, in the twelfth century, the three firſt e be ſhoulc 
tered into an alliance, which they ſolemnly bead wit 
newed every tenth year. They had always M tive, and 
clared themſelves averſe to the authority of truck of 
emperor's ſtadtholder, till, in 1209, Otho But Geiſ 
compelled them to receive Rodolph III. couniliam's cc 
of Hapſburg, as his repreſentative, who intended 
ſworn to govern according to law and equi the exaſp 
and make no encroachments on their rights For this 
liberties. This noblemen, however, paid fo lin wal bani 
atention to that ſolemn engagement, that, power of 
1231, the inhabitants unanimouſly addreſſed ti executed 
emperar Henry VII. to recall him, and the Enrag 
requeſt was complied with. In 1249, a f tanny, A 
lar ſtep was taken with regard to his ſuccelloMen, We 
Frederic. In 1257, during the interregnulWurtz of 
they choſe for their protector Rodolph V. con meaſures 
of Hapſburg ; who in 1273 became emperor ¶ ¶tbeir coi 
r OE 
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At the ſolicitation of his ſon the duke of Au- 
ria, he intended to have erected a particular 
Jukedom in Switzerland; but his death happen- 
ing ſoon after, Albert I. who ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, not only peremptorily refuſed to confirm 
the privileges of the cantons of Uri, Schweitz, 
and Underwalden, but placed over them two go- 
vernors, Whoſe haughtineſs and tyranny were on- 
y exceeded by their inſatiable avarice and rapa- 
city. 5 
Geifler, governor of Uri, ordered his hat to be 

fixed upon a pole, in the market place of Altorff, 
and every one that paſſed was commanded, under 
pain of death, to pay obeiſance to it; but the 
noble ſpirit of William Tell ſcorned to ſubmit to 
this abſurd homage; in conſequence of which the 
governor ordered him to be hanged. The puniſh- 
ment, however, was remitted, on condition that 
he ſhould ſtrike an apple from the top of his ſon's 
head with an arrow. . Tell accepted the alterna- 
tive, and, being a good markſman, fortunately 
ſtruck off the apple without wounding the yourh. 
But Geiſler, obſerving another arrow under Wil- 
lam's coat, aſked him for what purpoſe it was 
intended: „ it was intended for thee,” replied 
the exaſperated Swiſs, © if J had killed my fon.” 
for this heroic anſwer he was doomed to perpe- 
tual baniſhment ; but fortune put it out of the 
power of the governor to cauſe the ſentence to be 
—_—_— 8 
Enraged by this and other acts of wanton ty- 
tranny, Arnauld Melchtat, a native of Underwal- 
den, Werner Strauffacher of Sweitz, and Walter 
Furtz of Uri, determined to put in practice thoſe 
meaſures which they had concerted for deliverin 
eit country from Auſtrian tyranny. Naturally 
Wold and enterpriſing, and united by fincere 
N ſtiendſhip, they each aſſociated three others; 


—— — _ —_— 


verer. Indeed I have frequently remarked, wil 


prevails in this country; and have greatly adm: 


. 
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and theſe twelve men accompliſhed their impor. 


ve diſcout 

tant buſineſs, without the loſs. of a lingle life, ceſtors 
Having prepared tlie inhabitants of their ſeveral fate © 
cantons for a revolt, they. ſurpriſed the Auſtrian WI 11's < 
governors, conducted them to the frontiers, and A ſe 
obliged them to declare, upon oath, never more Wl nmed 
to {erve againſt the Helyetiah nation: after which | the aut 
they diſmiſſed them. Thus were the three can. WM lam T. 
tons of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, deliver. ro mea; 
ed from the Auſtrian yoke, and reſtored to that admits 
liberty which they now enjoy. The other. can. | ing to 7 
tons ſoon engaged in this confederacy, which fbulou: 
ave birth to the freedom of Switzerland. The reality © 
Swiſs fought long and hard for their liberty; cotempo 
they purchaſed it by upwards. of fixty battles I william 
againſt the Auſtrians ; and may they long pre- ad Ger 
ſerve it ! They obtained their firſt victory in Will cient dia 
1315, over 5 Br archduke of Auſtria, _ deeds th 
On one ſide of the lake of Uri, ſays Mr. Coxe, cion. A 
appears the chapel of William Tell, erected in country, 
honour of that hero, upon the very ſpot wher Wi centuries 
(it is faid) he leaped from the boat in which he tree car 
was conveying as a priſoner to Kuſſnacht, Ir h author, f 
built upon a rock which projects into the lake, exploits c 
under a hanging wood : a ſituation and ſcene 10 monſtran 
ſtrikingly awful, as muſt ſtrongly affect even the tte pamp 
moſt dull and torpid imagination! On the inſide inſtance t 
of this chapel, the ſeveral actions of William teſerve th 
Tell are coarſely painted. While we were ien. ntorious . 
ing them, we obſerved the countenances of our Surely, 
watermen, gliſtening with exulration ; and tbel dt a cla 
related to us, with much ſpirit and ſenſibility, the poſterity, 
cruelty and tyranny of Geifler, governor of Ur, Men from 


and the intrepid behaviour of their glorious del..... al 


or fabulo 
Touſed and 
f the A 

Mtriots 31 


pleaſure, the national enthuſiaſm which general 


red the fire and animation with which ee 
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diſcourſe of thoſe famous men among their an- 
ceſtors, to whom they are indebted for that happy 
fate of independence which they now enjoy. 
Coxe's Tr. i. 276. E221: 47 17 

A few years ago, however, a treatiſe was pub- 
liſhed at Berne, intitled, Fable Danoiſe ; in which 
the author calls in queſtion the hiſtory of Wil- 
lam Tell: but his arguments in general are by 
| no means concluſive. If the ſtory of the apple 
admits of ſome doubt, the whole tradition relat- 
ing to Tell muſt not therefore be ſuppoſed to be 
fabulous. It is no abfolute proof againſt the 
reality of a fact, that it is not mentioned, by any 
cotemporary hiſtorians, "The general hiſtory of 
William Tell is repeatedly celebrated in ſeveral 
old German ſongs, ſo remarkable for their an- 
cient dialect and ſimplicity, as almoſt to raiſe the 
deeds, they celebrate above all reaſonable ſuſpi- 
cion. Add to this, the conſtant tradition of the 
country, together with two chapels, erected ſome 
centuries ago, 1n memory of his exploits. The 
three cantons were ſo much offended with the 
author, for throwing any doubt upon the ancient 
exploits of their hero, that they preſented a re- 
monſtrance to the ſovereign council of Berne, and 
the pamphlet was publicly burnt at Uri. In this 
inſtance their national prejudices (if they may 
deſerve that name) become, in ſome meaſure, me- 
ntorious and reſpectable. . 


uy Surely, ſays Dr. Moore, no characters have ſo 

2 juſt a claim to the admiration and gratitude of 

5 poſterity, as thoſe who have freed their country- 
J 


nen from the capricious inſolence of tyrants : and 
Whether all the incidents of Tell's ſtory be true 


rid or fabulous, the men (whoever they were) who 
MY douſed and incited their fellow-citizens to throw 
op f the Auſtrian yoke, deſerve to be regarded as 


attiots ; having undoubtedly been actuated Kt 
| e e that 


' 
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that principle, ſo dear to every generous hear, affairs 
the ſpirit of independence. Moore's Tr. i. 308, lead © 


« Who with the gen'rous ruſtics fate, moſt , 
« On Uri's rock, in cloſe divan, „5 thougt 
« And wing'd that arrow ſure as fate, preced 
Which aſcertain'd the rights of man,” rant an 


1 ne co 
- With regard to the government and conſtitution way 
of theſe cantons, ſome of them are ariſtocracies, WM mutual 
and ſome democracies. In the former, both the congre 
legiſlative and executive power is lodged in the uſually 
+ burghers, or citizens, of the capital of each Cans and ex! 
ton; and of theſe there are ſeven, viz. Zuric, Ml town © 
Berne, Baſil, Friburg, Solothurn, and Schaff. preſent 
hauſen. In the others, the legiſlative power iz belong, 
lodged in the whole body of the people; and towns, 
every male above ſixteen, whether maſter or ſer. porated 
vant, has a vote in making laws, and in the abbot 
choice of magiſtrates. - 5 League 
In matters which concern the whole Helvete Muhlat 
body, there are diets ordinary, and extraofdi: berg or 
nary: the former are held annually, and the Bal. 
others upon particular emergencies ; and both ar and the 
ſummoned by the city of Zuric, which appoints of the! 
the time and place of their meetings. Beſidei The 
the general diets, fince the Reformation, ther than to 
have been particular diets of the two religions, ind oth 
at which all public affairs of conſequence, tha all oth, 
regard the two parties, are treated ſeparately; deracy, 
for, though a ſenſe of their common intereſi the wWhe 
obliges them to ſtudy to maintain the league anc making 
union, it is nevertheleſs certain that the mutuiſſ every t. 
confidence between the cantons is in ſome meal contrad 
ſure loſt, through the zeal of each party for thel ance ſh 
particular opinions; but more eſpecially of the other to 
Roman catholics. M Thus 
The annual general diets are always held . perly of 
Frauenfeld, or Baden, principally to regulate.) united b 
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affairs of the common bailliages. Lucern takes the 
Je2d of the Roman catholic cantons, being the 
moſt powerful of that denomination ; but Zuric, 
though leſs powerful than that of Berne; takes the 
precedence of all the other cantons, both proteſ- 
tant and popiſh. Theſe cantons do not compoſe 
one commonwealth, but are ſo many independent 
ſtates, united together by ſtrict alliances for their 
mutual defence. The extraordinafy diets, or 
congrefſes, are held at Aldorf. Each canton 
vſually deputes two envoys, both to the ordinary 
and extraordinary; to which alſo the abbot and 
town of St. Gallen, and the town of Biel, ſend re- 
preſentatives as allies. To the thirteen cantons 
belong, in common, twenty-one bailliages, two 
towns, and two lordſhips. The allies, or incor- 
porated places, as they are uſually called, are the 
abbot and town of St. Gallen, the three Griſon 
Leagues, the republic of the Valais, the town of 
Muklauſen and Biel, the principality of Neuen- 
berg or Neuchatel, Geneva, and the biſhoptic of 
Baſil. Of theſe the abbot and town of St. Gallen, 
and the town of Biel, are conſidered as members 
of the Helvetic body, but the reſt only as allies. 
The federal union, however, extends no farther 
than to the ſuccours ſtipulated in the leagues, 
and other caſes' provided for in ſuch leagues; in 
all other incidental affairs relative to the confe- 
deracy, the majority of votes is not obligatory to 
the whole body; particularly with reſpe& to the 
making alliances with foreign powers, wherein 
every town and canton is at liberty to act as 
contracting party or not, even though ſuch alli» 
ance ſhogld have been approved of by all the 
other towhs and cantons. Wo 
Thus the whole Helvetian body conſiſts pro- 
perly of thirteen diſtinct republics, or free ſtates, 
united by oath for their mutual ſecurity and main- 
- tenance. 
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tenance. It has now, for ſome centuries, ſup 
ported itſelf in an apſolute freedom and indepen. 
dency, increaſed all the privileges of majeſty, 
declared wars, concluded treaties, received and 
ſent envoys from and to the ſeveral European 
powers, entered into alliances with them, given 
what form they pleaſed to the conſtitution, enact- 
ed laws ” Th ordinances both in temporal and ſpi- 


ritual affairs, and exerciſed all the various pre- 


rogatives of ſovereignty. 


bl 


2 4 2 | it ; 7 5 * 
PopulAriox, IN HABZTITANTs, MaxxkERSs, Cus- 


Tous, DrEss. 


AccorvDinG to the moſt authentic accounts, 


the cantons of Switzerland contain about two | 
millions of inhabitants, who are a brave, hardy, 
and induſtrious people; remarkable for their fi- 
delity, and a zealous attachment to the liberties 


of their county. Like the old Romans, they 
are equally ſkilled in arms and architecture. A 
general fimplicity of manners, an open and un- 


affected frankneſs, together with, an invincible 


ſpirit of freedom, are the moſt diſtinguiſhing cha- 


racteriſtics of the inhabitants of Switzerland. The 
common people are much more intelligent than 
the ſame rank of perſons in moſt other countries; 
a taſte for literature is very prevalent among the 
people of a ſuperior claſs, and a genuine and art- 
leſs good breeding is extremely conſpicuous in the 
Swiſs gentr v. | „„ 

No country in the world can be more agreeable 
to travellers, during the ſummer, than Switzer: 
land : for, befides the commodious roads and 
comfortable inns, ſome of the moſt beautiful ob- 


jects of nature, woods, mountains, lakes; inter: 


mingled with fertile fields, vineyards, and rod 
| 7 0 
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pf the moſt perfect cultivation, are here preſent- 
ed to the eye in a greater variety, and on a larger 
ſcale, than in any other country. Even the Swiſs 

cottages conyey the livelieſt image of cleanlineſs, 
caſe, and ſimplicity; and cannot but ſtrongly im- 
preſs upon the obſerver, a pleaſing conviction of 
the peafant's happineſs. In ſome of the cantons, 
each cottage has its little territory, generally con- 
fiſting of a field or two of fine” paſture ground 
frequently kirted with trees, and well ſapplic 
with water. | | N 5 His Hes £7 
We cannot but obſerve with aſtoniſhment, 
(ſays Mr. Coxe) to what a degree of fertility the 
natives have improved a land naturally bar- 
ren, and for which they fought-with as much 
zeal and intrepidity, as if they contended for the 
richeſt plains of Sicily or Afia Minor. In theſe 
little democratical ſtates, ſumptuary laws are not 
neceſſary ; for they hardly know, even in idea, 
yhat luxury is. Such indeed is the purity, or (as 
ſome pethaps would call it) the 4” of mo · 
rals, which {till prevails among theſe people, as 
cannot eafily be imagined by the inhabitants of 
great and opulent cities: and I cannot reflect on 
that affectionate patriotiſm, which ſo ſtrongly at - 


* 


„ #ches them to their country, without calling to 
wind that beautiful deſcription af the Swiſs pea» 
„bat, in Goldſmith's Traveller; ROE) 

? | Fe 


“Pear js that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtortns ; 
„And, as a child, when ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 
« Clings cloſe and cloſer to the mother's breaſt ; 
“So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
„But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


1 : | of Coxk's Tr. bs 285. 
b⸗ The ſame author, and on the ſame pleaſing 
my ſubject, ſpeaks even with a greater degree of en- 


muſiaſm. I feel (ſays he) great delight in breath - 
„ | = 4 "= 
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ing the air of liberty : every perſon: here "RY ap. by no ! 
parently the mien of content and Crna, = :ppeara 
The cleanlineſs of the houſes, and'of the peo figure o 
is peculiarly ſtriking ; and J can trace in all yo of Deve 
manners, behaviour, and dreſs, ſome ſtrong out. under {i 
lines, which diſtinguiſh this happy people from Ir, i. 21 
the neighbouring nations. Core's Tr. i. 4. The 


The dreſs, manners, and perſons of the inhabi. Berne a1 
tants of this country, indicate a different people pride al 
from the Genevois, Savoyards, or the inhabitants citizens 
of the Pays de Vaud. The Swiſs peaſants, ſays Dr, Wl culcy th 
Moore, are the talleſt and moſt robuſt I have ever IM ſcend to 
ſeen. Their dreſs is very particular. They haye aſſembli 
little round bats, like thoſe worn by the Dutch bers ſeer 
Kippers. Their coats and waiſteoats are all of a nent; | 

kind of coarſe black cloth. Their breeches are Ml chearful 
made of coarfe linen, ſomething like failors' Bi often, a: 
trowſers; but drawn together in plaits below it is ſole: 
the knees, and the ſtockings are of the ſame Sump! 
Nuff with the breeches, The women wear ſhort WM dwirzerl: 
| Jackets, with a great ſuperfluity of buttons. The cles of 1 
unmarried women value themſelves on the length MM the cant 
of their hair, which they ſeparate into two divi- WF ladies ar 
fions, and allow to hang at its full length, braid: {Wall tric 
ed with ribbands in the Ramillie faſhion, After WM perſon w 
marriage, theſe treſſes arg no longer permitted to ine, Th 
hang down; but, being twiſted round the head {Wttive ki 
in; ſpiral lines, are fixed at the crown with large N their leiſi 
pins. This is the only difference, in point of ligently t 
dreſs, which matrimony makes. Married and Ws runnin 
unmarried wear ſtraw hats, ornamented | with {W'tooting + 

black ribbands. Sp far the womens? dreſs is be: 5 
comipg enough; but they have an aukward mad: 
ner of fixing 3 petticoats ſo high, as to leave Mayup a 
hardly any waiſt, This encroachment of the pet: 
ticoats on the waiſt, with the amazing numbe 

they wear, gives a ſize and importance to the WW The p. 
lower and hind part of the body, to whigh 1 =” uf, 
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by no means entitled, and mightily deforms the 
appearance of the whole perſon. The elegant 
figure of the Venus de Medicis, or of the ducheſs 
of Devonſhire, would be impaired or annihilated, 
under ſuch a prepoſterous load of dreſs. Moore's 


Tr, i. 298. 


The ſame writer obſerves, that the nobility of 
Berne are accuſed of an extraordinary degree of 


citizens at a great diſtance and it is with diffi- 


culty that their wives and daughters will conde- 


bers ſeem eſſential to the nature of the entertain- 
ment; by which means a nobility-ball loſes in 
chearfulneſs, what it retains in dignity; and is 


it is folemn. Moore's Tr. i. 311. 


x 

e Sumptuary laws are in force in many parts of 
+ Switzerland. Silk, lace, and ſeveral other arti- 
e cles of luxury, are totally prohibited in ſome of 
the cantons; and even the head-dreſſes of the 
i- ladies are regulated. All games of hazard are 
|. Wil ſtrictly forbidden; and, in other games, a 
« W perſon who loſes more than fix florins, incurs a 
to ine. Their diverſions therefore are chiefly of the 
ad Wftive kind, and many of them employ part. of 
oe their leiſure hours in reading. The youth are di- 
of W'gently trained to all the martial exerciſes, ſuch 


ſhooting with the muſket and the croſs- bow. 


be: 

als | 3 3 Ll | 55 
aue axvracruxks, TraDe, REVENUESs, TAxks, 
Vets | Forcts, 7 


e ſnuff, tobacco, linen of various ſorts, lace, 
thread, 
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pride and ſtatelineſs. They affect to keep the 


ſend to mix with the mercantile families at balls, 
aſſemblies, and ſuch polite occaſions, where num 


often, as I am told, as devoid of amuſement as 


s running, wreſtling, throwing the hammer, and 


Tur principal manufactures of Switzerland 
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thread, Alk avd worſted ſtockings, neck-clot Ml iced 
cotton ſtuffs, gloves, handkerchiefs, filks of fe. 10 10 
tity of p 
ed to m 
ums. 
Dr. M 
who hav 
the only 
danger 
been cot 
in the 
tants to 
mies of 
this me: 
the Sw1l 
country. 
that eve 
of cultiy 
degree ; 
of hands 
for the 
remains 
troops t 
vices. 
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to their 
pulation 
tmergen 
merous e 
lo far fr 
the ſtate, 
moſt all 
becauſe 
inherit a 
ſtom the 
to aſpire 


Which th 


veral ſorts, gold and plver brocades, bats, Paper, 
a variety of woollen manufactures, leether of 2} 
forts, porcelain, earthen wares, lacks, watches, 
toys, hardwares, &c. The trade of the country 
is greatly promoted by many navigable lakes and 
rivers. In ſome of the above manufactures, and 
in horſes, black catde, ſheep, hides, ſkins, 
cheeſe, and butter, the exports are confiderable; 
and, as the imports are principally grain and ſalt 
with ſome American and Aſiatic Foa there iz 
probably a large balance in their tayour, _ 
The variety of cantons, which conſtitute the 
Swiſs confederacy, renders it difficult to give a 
preciſe account of their revenues. Thoſe of the 
' Canton of Berne axe ſaid to amount to the annum 
ſum of three hundred thouſand crowns, and thoſ 
of Zuric to one hundred and fifty thouſand ; the 
other cantons in proportion to their produce and 
Manufactures, Whatever remains, after detray: 
ing the neceſſary expences of government, is lad 
BP 48.8 common. iger, The en alt gh 
the profits gf the-demeſne lands än the country; 
the cuſtoms and duties of merchandiſe ; the te. 
Yepycs arifing from the fale of falt; and fon 
Falyal taxes. e 
- Though there are no ſlanding armies in H 
 gerland ; yet in many of the cantons, and party 
cular]y in Berne, the militia is ſo well regulatcs 
that government could aſſemble a yery confider 
able Wy of men at a moment's warning. 10 
this end, every male at the age of fixteen is en- 
rolled in the militia ; and about a third of the 
whole number are formed into particular reg! 
ments, compoſed of fuſileers and electionaries; 
the former conſiſting of bachelors, and the latte 
of married men, Every perſon thus e 
: be” 


CWITEERLAND Of 
#liged to provide himſelf, at his own expence: 
with an uniform, a muſket, and a certain quan- 


„dry of powder and ball : and no peaſant 1s. allow- 
ed to marry, unleſs he produces his uniform and 
eins. Gone's Tr, . 29 7 
Dr. Moore judiciouſly obſerves, that a people 

a bo have always arms in their hands, and form 
Ade only military force of the country, are in no 
„danger of being oppreſſed with taxes, It has 
e: deen conſidered by tome, as a pernicious policy 

t, n the Swiſs, to allow ſo many of their inhabi- 


tants to ſerve as mercenaries in the different ar- 
mes of Europe. There are others who conſidef 
this meaſure as expedient, or leſs pernicious in 
ae Swiſs cantons, than it would be in any other 
ne country. Thoſe who ſupport this opinion, aſſert, 
val that every part of Switzerland, which is capable 
oe of cultivation, is already improved to the higheſt 


nel degree; that, after retaining a ſufficient number 
mu of hands to keep it-always in this condition, an 
e for the ſupport of every manufactory, ſtill there 
all remains a ſurplus of inhabitants, which forms the 
cM Bl troops that are allowed to go into foreign ſer— 
Mi vices. They add, that theſe troops only engage 


for,a limited number of years; after the expira- 
tion of 'which, many of them return with money 
to their native country; and all of them, by ſti- 


Mei pulntion, may be recalled by the ſtate on any 
WU emergency. By theſe means, they retain a nu— 
ted, merous and well-diſciplined army on foot; which, 
gebe far from being a burden, in reality enriches 


the flare. After having ſerved a certain time, al- 
moſt all of them return to Switzerland. Some, 
becauſe they are weary of diſſipation; others to 


8 nberit a paternal eſtate; and many with penſions 
15 i from the princes they have ſerved. They begin 
akte to aſpire to thoſe offices in their own country, to 
d ich their birth gives them a claim, and which 


they 
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they now prefer to the luſtre of military rank, WM The: 
They wiſh to ſupport thoſe laws and that govern. WM lake in 
ment, which they find ſo. partial to their families; Svitzer 
or they deſire to paſs the remainder of life in eaſe Wl ge littl. 
and retirement, on their paternal eſtates. It is, diverfif 
however, remarkable, that the Swiſs officers, who Wl behind 
return from foreign ſervices, particularly that of minatin, 
France, inſtead of importing French manners to WM $chycit 
their native mountains, and infecting their coun. ge per| 
trymen with the luxuries and fopperies of that na. other lal 
tion, throw off all foreign airs with their uniform, | ſee, the 
and immediately reſume the plain and frugal ſtyle fide of tl 
of life which prevails in their own country, WM Thur, a 
Moore's Tr. i. 314. | We a1 
| | F. A. S. 
: | borough 

= Þ 1 ; 1784, 1 
. Y 5 pital. J 

3 5 ee of th 
THIS is the firſt canten in rank, and the moſt ¶ x: leaf 
conſiderable in extent, both of territory and power, Ml livelihoo 
next to Berne: it is bounded to the ſouth by king lir 
the town and territory of Rapperſchwyl, and the WM Gres 7+ 
cantons of Schweitz and Zug; to the eaſt by the Ulric 
Thurgau, Toggenburg, and Utznach ; to the vell as b 
weſt by the Free Bailliages and county of Baden; Wnany cot 
and to the north by Suabia, and the canton of rates ab 
Schaff hauſen. It is fixty miles in length, and tmonies 
about forty-eight in breadth ; and, with reſpect Zuric, 
to its appearance, air, and ſoil, is ſaid to be auf irt cante 
epitome of all Switzerland; conſiſting of hill that of 1 
vallies, plains, arable lands, vineyards, lakes, aud conſequer 
tivers. The wines produced in this diſtrict have the gener 
a tartneſs at firſt, but they become pleaſanter ng in co 
keeping. Zuric produces excellent fruits, coMiting to 
and paſture. offices. 
be, lence o 
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The lake of Zuric, or. the Zuric ſea, is the largeſt 
jake in this canton, and one of the Jargeſt in all 
 &gitzerland. The proſpect from it is delightful, 
de little eminences which. border it being all over 
diverſified with corn- fields and vine- yards; and 


minating in the ſtupendous mountains of Glarus, 
Schweitz, and the Griſons, the ſummits of which 
xe perpetually covered with ice and ſnow. The 
other lakes are Greiffer, the Pfeffikerſee, the Turler- 
fe, the Hutterſee, &c. the Rhine waters the north 
fide of this territory, where it is alſo adjoined by the 
Thur, and the Toſz, befides other ſmaller ſtreams. 

We are informed by W. Coxe, (M. A. F. R. S. 
T. A. S. chaplain to his grace the duke of Marl- 
borough) that the canton of Zuric contained, in 
1784, 1744572 ſouls, including 10,500 in the ca- 
pital. This large population, in proportion to the 
ſize of the canton, is owing to the trade of Zuric; 
a at leaſt two thirds of the inhabitants derive their 


. 


er, livelihood by ſpinning thread and filk, and ma- 
by king linen for the manufactures of the town. 
ne i Care's Tr. in Switzerland, i. 668. 
N \ Viric Zuingle, by his zeal and intrepidity, as 
the 


yell as by the 1rrefiſtible force of truth, gained ſo 
many converts at Zuric, that in 1524 the magi- 
{rates aboliſhed the. maſs, and other catholic ca- 


and monies, and introduced the reformed religion. 

pen Zuric, as we have already obſerved, is the 
u ert canton in point of rank, and inferior only to 
llt of Berne in extent, power, and wealth ; in 
ad onſequence of which, its repreſentatives preſide in 
bade general diets when held in any place belong- 
r bing in common tothe cantons; and the affairs re- 


ting to the whole confederacy are tranſacted in 
is offices. The quota which it furniſhes, for the 
fence of the ſeveral members of the confedera- 


o 


behind theſe a gradual aſcent of larger hills, ter- 
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cy, is fourteen hundred men. Of one of the Wl 4igh 
two armies raiſed on theſe occaſions, it nomi. and 


' nates one of the commanders in chief, and Lu. Wl mag: 
cern appoints the other. Its revenue is about round 
one hundred and fifty thouſand crowns per annum; towe! 
two-thirds of which, taking one year with another, and t 
are expended in the ſupport of the government, in th 
and the reſt depoſited in the treaſury, At a very ditch 
ſhort warning, the canton of Zuric can bring fifty are m 
thouſand fighting men into the field,  ' IM ornan 

Of the bailliages into which it is divided, eccle! 
eighteen are called the inward, and eighteen the ation, 
outward : over each of the former there are two bore t 
bailiffs, who hold their employments for life, of. are nc 
ficiate by turns, and reſide in the city; viſiting confic 

their - bailliages only at certain times, for the is alſc 
holding of courts. In the latter the balliffs refid; whict 
conſtantly, and hold their office only for fix, nine, fide a 
or at moſt twelve years. ' Here are alſo twenty ſe- WM the ot 
cularized convents, which are called bailliages, with 
but without any juriſdiction annexed to them. WI or th 
The moſt conſiderable places in this canton are, Germ 


| 491768 . | conſid 
2 RIC, che Tigurum, or Thuricum of the an- of rar 
cients, the capital, ſeated on eaſy decliviries, at In the 

the northern extremity of the lake ro which it WW manu 

gives name, and occupies both fides of the rapid The | 
and tranſparent Limmat After having been de: adorn, 

ſtroyed by Attila, the Hun, it is ſaid to have with e 
been reſtored by Thuricus, ſon of 'Theodoric, and o 
king of the Goths, from whom it obtained the admir 

name of Thuricum, afterwards corrupted into that er anc 
of Zuric. The river, which divides the town into city o 
two almoſt equal parts, has two handſome bridges tribes 

over it. That which is in the middle of the tow), Bl other 
is-ſo ſpacious that it ſerves for a walk, and for 4 pecul 
market of fruits and herbs: the other, which i 
4 | | hight, 
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digher, is covered over. The ſtreets are neat 
and clean; the houſes are handſome, but not 
magnificent. The old part of the town is ſur- 
rounded with the ſame ancient battlements and 
towers which exiſted in the thirteenth. century; 
and the ſuburbs are ſtrengthened by fortifications 
in the modern ſtyle, but too extenſive. The 
ditches inſtead of being filled with ſtagnant water, 
are moſtly ſupplied with running ſtreams. It is 
ornamented with ſeveral churches : but the largeſt 
ecclefiaſtical foundation here, before the reform- 
ation, was an abbey for ladies, the abbeſs of which 
bore the title of princeſs; the revenues of this abbey 
are now applied to charitable purpoſes. The moſt 
conſiderable ſtructure is the Greek church, which 
is alſo remarkable for having two ſteeples; one of 
which is covered with copper, having on the out- 
fide a ſtone ſtatue. of a man on horſeback ; and on 
the other is exhibited the figure of Charlemagne, 
with a gilt crown. To the academy, as it is called, 
or the academical gymnaſium, belong fifteen 
profeſſors, with two colleges. Here is alſo a 
German ſociety. The town library, which is very 
confiderable, with the public muſeum, or chamber 
of rarities, are in the Waſſer, or Water church, 
In the prebend's library are ſeveral very valuable 
manuſcripts, The town-houſe is a noble ſtructure. 
The great gate is conſtructed with black marble, 
adorned with ſculpture: its rooms are decorated 
with excellent paintings, magnificent chandeliets, 
and other coſtly furniture. The ſovereignty and 
adminiſtration of all affairs are lodged in the greate 
er and leſſer council, out of which are choſen the 
city officers, as the councils are out of the thirteen 
tribes companies of burghers, There are ſeveral 
other councils or colleges, each of which has its 


— 


peculiar department. 
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Mr. Coxe, who made his laſt tour in Switzer, 
land in the year 1787, furniſhes us with the follow. 


ing particulars reſpecting the city of Zuric. 


amphitheatre of hills, gradually ſloping to 


borders of the water; dotted with innumerable 
villages, cottages, and hamlets; and backed on 


environs, ſays he, are extremely delightful ; an 


Its 


the 


the weſt by the Ultiberg, a bold and gloomy ridge integri 


ſtretching towards the Albis, and that chain of to as © 
mountains which riſes gradually to the Alps, the thi 
The public walk in the city is pleaſantly. fituated With 0 
in a lawn, at the junction of the Limmat and the tains a 


Sil, an impetuous and turbid torrent, which de- We fay 
ſcends from the mountains of Einfidlin : two rows and we 
of lime trees planted by the ſide of the Liminat, alſo the 
and following its ferpentine direction, afford an WM faid to 
- agreeable ſhade in the heat of ſummer. The in- bis for 
habitants, which in the year 1780 amounted to amoun! 
10,559, are very induſtrious, and carry on with accord 
ſucceſs ſeveral manufactures: the principal are WW -obligec 
"thoſe of linens and cottons, muflins, and filk WM 7. i. 

handkerchiefs. The manners of theinhabitants are Zuri 
in general fimple, and may perhaps in theſe times BI of the 


be eſteemed antiquated. Dinner is uſually ſerved 
at twelve: in the afternoon the gentlemen aſſem- cheap 
ble in clubs, or ſmall ſocieties, in the town, during college 


— 


| tants w 


winter, and at their reſpective villas in ſummer. ticularl 
They frequently ſmoke, and partake of wine, Hottin: 
fruit, cakes, and other refreſhments. The women, WF per, &c 
for the moſt part employed in their domeſtic oc- In th 
- cupations, or devoted to the improvement of their Wl linger, 
children, are not fond of viſiting, Sumptuary duke of 
laws are well obſerved here: by one of theſe the BI Laya 
uſe of a carriage in the town is prohibited to all created 
forts of perſons except ſtrangers. It is almoſt in. this cit 


conceivable that, in a place ſo commercial and Coxe) ; 


wealthy, luxury ſhould fo little prevail. At Zuric fognon 


the original Swiſß ſpirit of independence pre 
1+ e MIN & e n 


vails, 


Fuarto 
mol oy 
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more than im any of the large towns in this coun- 
try. The magiſtrates, leſs influenced by foreign 


the real advantage of their canton, and of the 
Helvetic confederacy. Zuric ſtill preſerves, in 
the general diet, a very confiderable ſway z- which 
ſhe derives more from the opinion entertained of her 
integrity, than from her power: ſhe is looked up 
to as one of the moſt independent and upright of 
the thirteen cantons. The arſenal is well ſupplied 
with cannon, arms, and ammunition ; and con- 
tains a reſerve of muſkets for thirty thouſand men. 
We ſaw there, and admired, the two-handed ſwords 
and weighty armour of the old Swiſs warriors ; as 
; WT :lo the bow and arrow with which William Tell is 
nad to have ſhot the apple placed on the head of 


- WH his fon. The militia of this canton, in 1781, 
o WI amounted to 28, 235 effective men: each peaſant, 
according to the military. laws of the canton, is 


Tr. i. 77. n dv d. F 
Zuric is well ſupplied with provifions by means 

of the lake, as it not only furniſhes the inhabi- 

tants with great quantities of fiſh, but affords a 


college here has produced ſome learned men, par- 
r. ticularly Zuingle, Bullinger, Conrad Geſner, 
e, Hottinger, Simler, Spon, Bodmer, Solomon Geſ- 
n, ver, Ke. 8 8 
C- In the town library are ſeveral letters to Bul- 
cir i linger, from lady Jane Gray, daughter to the 
Ir) duke of Suffolk. 24 SEK gr tet." 
the Bll Lavater, whoſe fingular:performance has lately 
all created much noiſe in the world, is a native of 
in. this city; I called on Mr. Lavater, (ſays Mr. 
ud WY Coxe) a clergymen of Zuric, and celebrated phy- 
15 ſognomiſt, Who has publiſhed four volumes in 
ils, 


ard gn that fanciful ſubject. That particular 
| 3 «A ' bk , 6 21 : palions 


\ 


courts, and above corruption, generally conſult - 


obliged to poſſeſs his arms and uniform. Coxe's 


cheap conveyance for every other article. The 
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paſſions have a certain effect upon particular fea. ; 


tures, is evident to the moſt. common obſeryer; 


and it may be conceived, that an habitual: indy]. | 


ence of theſe paſſions may poſſibly, in ſome caſes, 
impreſs a diſtinguiſhed mark on the countenance: 
but that a certain caſt of features conſtantly de- 
notes certain paſſions, and that by contemplating 
the countenance, we can infallibly diſcover alfo 
the mental qualities, is an hy potheſis liable to ſo 
many exceptions, as renders it impoſſible to eſta- 
-bliſh a general and uniform ſyſtem. Neverthe- 
leſs, Mr. Lavater, like a true enthuſiaſt, carries 
his theory much farther; for he not anly pretends 
[to diſcover the characters and paſſions by the fea- 
-tures, by the complexion, by the form of che 
head, and by the motion of the arms; but he alſo 
dravs ſome inferences of the ſame kind even from 
. the hand- writing. And indeed his. ſyſtem is 


formed upon ſuch univerſal principles, that he ap- 
 - plies the ſame rules to all animated nature; ex- 


tending them not only to brutes, but even to in- 
ſects. That the temper of a horſe may be diſco- 
vered by his countenance, will not perhaps firike 
you as abſurd: bur did you ever hear before, that 
any quality could be inferred from the phyſiog- 
nomy of a bee, an ant, or a cockchafer? The in- 
ſinuating addreſs of Mr. Lavater, the vivacity of 
his converſation, the amenity of his manners, to- 
gether with the fingularity and animation of his 
ſtyle, have contributed more to diffuſe his ſyſtem 
and principles, than ſound arguments or deep 
learning, which are nat to be found in his lively 

but deſultory compoſitions, Coxe's Tr. i. 88. 
The unmarried women in this town, are diſtin: 
guiſhed by a particular knot of ribbons on theit 
beads. Both men and women arefremarkably fond 
of muſic, there being very few in Zuric who at 
not- play on ſome kind of inſtrument, If a burghe 
5 | | go 
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es out of the town, or a peaſant enters it, 
without a ſword, they incur a fine. The burgo- 
maſters, who are the ſame as the advoyers at 
Berne, have the title of Excellence, Here are ſome 
neat hoſpitals, which are well endowed ; but the 
dy iſs do not affeEthe ridiculous vanity of lodging 
' the poor in palaces. The ancient Tigurum, which 
is ſuppoſed to have ſtood upon this ſpot, was de- 
froyed by theAllemains ; but the emperor Lewis. 
erecting a nunnery here, a village was gradually 
built near it; which being walled in under Otho J. 
es WH zftcrwards obtained a charter. Such was the 
origin of the preſent opulent city of Zuric, which 
a- is twenty-three miles from Schaff hauſen, and an 
hundred and fourteen from Geneva. N 


- KYBURGH, a ſmall town. The caſtle of 
Kyburgh, towering on the ſummit of an emi- 


1p- WM acnce, is a pictureſque object. It was formerly 
:x-W the refidence of the courts of Kyburg. 

in- Ro i Is £3 

o- ELG, or ELoow, a' large town, having a ſeat 
ike on an eminence above it. It was anciently a lord- 
hat WW fhip, holding immediately of the emperor, with-+, 
og · out any ſubordinate tenure. It is governed by a 
in- magiſtracy of its own, and has alſo a court com- 
olg poſed of the governor, ſtadtholder and ſix judges. 
_— | CI YO 

\ his NEW REGENSBERG, a town ſeated on an 
ſtem elevation at a little diſtance from the pictureſque 
deep ruins of Old Regenſberg. It contains about two 
reh hundred inhabitants, who enjoy conſiderable pri- 


vileges. 3 Ho 
We learn from Mr. Coxe, that the adjacent 
Country is a maſt delightful intermixture of hill _ 
and dale. The rbck onwhich Regenſberg is built, 
and which terminates in an abrupt precipice, forms 
the eaſtern extremity of that vaſt chain of moun- 

tains 


. 
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tains known by the general name of Jura, the. 


branches of which are diſtinguiſhed by different hed 0 
appellations. The branch that riſes. from this that! 
point is called the Lagerberg, to the ſummit of A ical 
which I mounted on horſeback. ' From this point, mendc 
which overlooks the whoſe country, 1 enjoyed point 
one of the moſt extenſive and uninterrupted proſ. —the 
pects, and particularly the fineſt, diſtant view of diſtanc 
the Alps, which 1 had yet ſeen in Switzerland. the me 
To the north, the eye expatiates freely over the ſed my 
wilds of the Black Foreſt ; to the eaſt, beyond. the all del 
confines of Bavaria; towards the weft, traces the o the 
branches of the Jura extending in multifarious the fa 
directions; to the ſouth, looks down upon the fer- nual a 
tile and encloſed regions in the canton of 'Zuric, - throug 
en the lake and its populous banks, and admires ble fot 
the vaſt expanſe of country ſwelling from plains contem 
to accliviries, from acclivities to hills, from hills ful lan 
to mountains, and terminating in thoſe ſtupen- Mer, 
dous Alps, xe | 55 anda 
- Whale heads touch heaven.” Coxe's Tr. i. 116. I 19 5 i 
Nh . 3 height, 
LAUFFEN, a village on the Rhine, below WM zggerat 
Schaff hauſen, where the river precipitates itſelf I imagine 
from rocks of the height of fifty or ſixty feet. uuth. 
Goods which are brought down the Rhine, are Baror 
therefore obliged to be taken out, above Lauffen, WI many, 
and replaced below it. W 
Of this fall of the Rhine at Lauffen, Mr. Coxe but far 
gives a pleaſing account: Upon our arrival at Wl *nphith 
Lauffen (ſays that gentleman) we diſmounted ; beks (. 
and, advancing to the edge of 'the precipice which, Lauffen, 
over-hangs the Rhine, we looked down perpen - *) whic 


tand on 
ion o 
Ich baſe 
atificial 
hort, ey. 


dicularly upon the cataract, and ſaw the river tumb- 
ling over the ſides of the rock with amazing vio- 
lence and precipitation. From hence we deſcended, 
till we were ſomewhat below the upper part of * 
JC 


| 


1 
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bed of the river, and ſtood cloſe to the fall; fo 
that I could almoſt have touched it with my hand. 
A ſcaffold is erected in the very ſpray of this tre- 
mendous cataract, and upon the moſt ſublime 
point of view ;—the ſea of foam of ruſhing down 
—the continual cloud of ſpray ſcattered to a great 
diſtance, and to a confiderable height. In ſhort, 
the magnificence of the whole ſcenery far ſurpaſ- 
ſed my moſt ſanguine expectations, and exceeds ' 
all deſcription. Within about an hundred feet 
of the ſcaffolding, two crags riſe in the middle of 
the fall: the neareſt is perforated by the conti- 
nual action of the river, and the water forces itſelf 
through in an oblique direction, with inexpreſſi- 
ble fury, and an hollow ſound. After having 
contemplated the awful ſublimity of this wonder- 
ful landſcape, we deſcended ; and croſſed the 
river, which was extremely agitated. Below the 
fall, the river widens conſiderably into the more 
ample baſon; at the fall, the breadth ſeemed to be 
about three hundred feet. As to its perpendicular 
height, travellers differ: thoſe who are given to ex- 
zggeration reckon it a hundred feet; but I ſhould 
imagine about fifty or ſixty feet will be nearer the 
truth, Coxe's Tr. i. 11. „ 
Baron Rieſbeck, in his Travels through Ger- 
many, &c. ſpeaking of this fall of the Rhine at 
Lauffen, ſays, I found the fall not near ſo high, 
but far more beautiful than I had expected. The 
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at emphitheatre of hills covered with trees; the two 
d; Wy focks (on one of which is plaged the caſtle of 
ich Lauffen, on the other a village with a mill before 
en-) which, like the two front pillars of a theatre, 
nb- Wl nd on each fide of the fall; the beautiful di- 
i0- mon of its different deſcending waters; the 
ded WM "ich baſon underneath ; the agreeable, and almoſt 
the WM *tificial mixture of wild cultivated country; in 


hort, eyery thing was more delightful than my 
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expectation had formed it. The height flow 
which the water falls is about fifty feet, includin 
the little inclination it makes preparatory to its 


precipitation, which can only be ſeen from the 
riſing ground above it. It was formerly confi. | 


derably higher, and many perſons ſtill living re- 


member a piece of the rock in the middle of the 


precipice, which has been worn away by the water. 


| Rieſbeck's Tr. i. 42. Ns 


 GRUNENGEN, though a ſmall town, the 


capital of a bailliage. It has a handſome caſtle, 


which is the reſidence of the bailiff; and a church 
decorated with ſome magnificent tombs. The 
bailiff poſſeſſes confiderable authority. He judgey 


eivil and criminal affairs, in the preſence of cer. 


tain jurymen and the under bajliff. 


STEIN, a town at the efflux of the Rib out 


of the Cellerlake, and lying on the Suabia fide, 
with a bridge over the river. In 1484, this place 
put itfelf under the protection of Zuric, reſerving 
all its hberties and privileges. On an eminence 


near it ſtands a watch-tower. A little above this 


rown the river widens conſiderably, and forms the 
inferior lake of Conſtance, or the Zeller See. 


WINTERTHUR, a town ſeated on a delight- 


ful plain, on the river Eulach, about fifteen miles 
north-eaſt of Zuric. It is governed by its own 


burgomaſter and laws, though under the ſove- 


reignty of Zuric, and, in caſe of a war, furniſhes 


it with two hundred men. It is famed for a beau- 
tiful earthen ware, and painted ſtoves. The town 
is ſmall, and the number of inhabitants about two | 


thouſand. 
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GREIFFEN, a ſmall town or ſeat, ſituated on 
a lake to which it gives name, £22 
At a ſmall village near Greiffen, ſays Mr. Coxe, 

ve ſtopped at the parſonage. You can hardly 
form to yourſelf an adequate idea of the neatneſs 
and fimplicity which reign in theſe parts. The 
clergyman's two daughters, about fifteen or fix 
teen years of ape, politely brought milk and cher- 
ries for our refreſhment. They were neatly dreſ- 
ſed, like the peaſant girls, in ſtraw hats, their ſhift- 
ſleeves tied, as is the cuſtom of the country, above 
their elbows, Coxe's Tr. 1, 113. | 


ö 


THE canton of Berne holds the ſecond rank 
among the thirteen, and is bounded to the ſouth 
by the lake of Geneva, the Vallais, and the duchy 
of the Savoy; to the north by the cantons of 
Baſil and Solothurn, and the Auſtrian Foreſt- 
Town ; to the eaſt by Uri, Underwalden, Lucern, 
and the county of Baden ; and to the weſt by So- 
lothurn, Neuchatel, Franche Comte, the diſtrict 
of Biel, and the land of Gex. It is the richeſt, 
the moſt fruitful, and the largeſt of all the can- 
tons, extending one hundred and eighty miles in 
length, and about ninety in breadth, The levels 
yield an exuberance of grain and fruit, and the 
bigh-lands afford rich paſtures, covered with cat- 
tle of all kinds : conſequently there is no defi- 
ciency of butter, cheeſe, and milk, This terri- 
tory alſo affords good wine, a variety of colouced 
earths and clays, mundic, ſand-(tone, gypſum, 
ſulphur, pit-coal, and iron ore. 1 | 
The rivers which water this canton are the 
far, the Emmat, the Wiggar, the Aaa, the Ruiſs, 
e 312 the 
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444 SWITZERLAND. 
the Limmat, the Sanen, and the Kandel. The 
principal lake is that of Geneva, the length of 


is near four hundred fathom; in others not above 


act to be omitted. His words are theſe “ This 


round the lake, and touched on the ſeveral towns 


ſperſed with towns and villages, between which a 


which is about fifty-four miles, and the greateſt 
breadth about twelve. The depth, in ſome places, 


forty. Mr. Addiſon's deſcription of it is too ex- 


lake, ſays that ingenious writer, reſembles a ſea, 
in the colour of its waters, . the ſtorms that are 
raiſed on it, and the ravage it makes on its banks, 
It receives too a different name from the coaſts it 
waſhes, and in ſummer it has ſomething like an 
ebb and flow, which ariſes from the melting of 
the ſnows, that fall into it more copiouſly at noon 


than at other times of the day. It has five differ- 


ent ſtates bordering on it; the kingdom of France, 
the duchy of Savoy, the canton of Berne, the 


biſhopric of Sion, and the republic of Geneva. 
I have ſeen papers fixed up in the canton of Berne, 
with this magnificent preface: Whereas we have 


been informed of ſeveral abuſes committed in our ports 
and harbours on the lake, &c. I made a little voyage 


that lie on its coaſts ; which took up near five days, 
though the wind was pretty fair for us all the 
while.“ An 1 = 


The Rhone enters this lake at the eaſt end, near 


Bouverer, and iſſues out at the weſt, near Geneva, 


The borders of the lake of Geneva are extremely | 


fertile and beautiful, being finely embelliſhed with 
vineyards, which yield excellent wines, and inter- 


conſiderable commerce is carried on, The other 
great Jakes, which are entirely or partly in this 
canton, are thoſe of Biel, Neuchatel, Thun, 
Brien, Murte, and Halwyl, which all abound in 
fiſh ; and that of Geneva is particularly remarks- 
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of forty or ; fifty pounds. | In that of Biel, called 
alſo the Nydawlake, are two ſmall iſlands, one 
of which is very beautiful. This lake does 
not exceed nine miles in length, and three in 
breadth. Along the whole weſt and north-weſt 
 fides of the canton, runs that chain of mountains, 
called by the general name of Jura ; but the ſe- 
yeral mountains, of which it is compaſed, have 
all their particular names. According to ancient 
hiſtorians, this is the chain which ſeparated the 
Helvetii from the Sequani. 

This canton is in a high ſtate of cultivation, 
and very Populous ; the number * of its inhabi- 
tants (fince the acquiſition of the Pays de Vaud) 
being computed at four hundred” thouſand. 
Though German is the prevailing language, moſt 
of the people of diſtinction ſpeak either French 
or Italian. Even the common people in the Pays 
de Vaud, and other places which border on France 
or Italy, ſpeak a corrupt French or Italian, or a 
jargon compoſed of both. The eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion here and in the other proteſtant cantons, is 
Calviniſm ;| not is any other tolerated, except in 
the common bailliages, and the vale of Frick. 

The city of Berne firſt joined the eontederacy 


in 1353. 


The principal places in this canton are, 


BERNE, in Latin Berna, or Arctopolis, the ca- 
pital, fituated on the river Aar. It is ſaid to have 
acquired its name from the taking of a bear, on 
the day that the foundation of this city was laid : 
hence it is often, in Latin, called Arctopolis, the 
city of the bear, and has a bear for its coat of 
Um, This is a regular well-builr city, with 


9 Mr. Coxe lays, 381,000. | 
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fome air of magnificence. The houſes are of 3 yulet, 
fine free-ſtone, and pretty uniform, particular! vagg 
in the principal ſtreet, where they are exactly of draw 
the ſame height. There are piazzas on each ſide; Th 
with a walk, raiſed four feet above the level of of irc 
the ſtreet; very commodious in wet weather. A ing h. 
ſmall branch of the Aar has been turned into which 
this ſtreet; and, being confined to a narrow chan- may b 
nel in the middle, which has a conſiderable ſlope, of the 
it runs with great rapidity ; and, without being a form t 
diſagreeable object of itſelf, is of great fervice in demne 
keeping the ſtreet clean. 3 life, ac 
Mr. Coxe's general deſcription of this city, alledg 
differs but little from that which we have given; which 
I was very much ſtruck, ſays that gentleman, on other r 
my entrance into Berne, with its ſingular neatneſs WE al ady 
and beauty: I ſcarcely remember to have ſeen by his 
any town (Bath alone excepted) the firſt appear- the co 
ance whereof had a more pleaſing effect. The over. b: 
principal ftreets are broad and long, not ſtraight, people 
but gently curved : the houfes are moſtly uniform, Wl tures ; 
built of a greyiſh ſtone upon arcades. Through Wl ſpectatd 
the middle of the ftreets runs a lively ſtream of the em. 
the cleareſt water, in a ſtone channel; while ſeve- public 
ral fountains are not leſs ornamental to the place, the cor 
than beneficial to the inhabitants. The river Wl quire a 
Aar almoſt ſurrounds the town, winding its courle Bll ty of di 
over a rocky bed much below the level of the Bl ſeldom 
ſtreets ; and for a conſiderable way forming, by its Berne 
Keep and craggy banks, a kind of natural rampart, WF middle 
Cone's Tr. ii. 209. ___ Mchucche 
Another circumſtance contributes to render this Wi architeq 
one of the cleaneſt towns in Europe: criminals hl great ex 
are employed in removing rubbiſh from the mands a 
ſtreets and public walks. The more atrocious uv is ri 
delinquents are chained to waggons, while thol with hil 
| who are condemned for ſmaller crimes, are em bs ra; 
ployed in ſweeping the light rubbiſh into 1 bis ſed and 
2 ; . « ; | V. 1 ' 
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yulet, and throwing the heavier into carts or 
vaggons; Which their more criminal companions 
draw along, 5 1 

Theſe wretches, ſays Dr. Moore, have collars 
of iton fixed round their necks, with a project- 
ing handle in the form of a hook to each; by 
which, on the ſlighteſt offence or mutiny, they 
may be ſeized; and are entirely at the command 
of the guard, whoſe duty it is to ſee them per- 
form their work. People of both ſexes are con- 
demned to this labour for months, years, or for 
life, according to the nature of their crimes, It 1s 
alledged, that, beſides the deterring from crimes, 
which is effected by this, in common with the 
other methods of puniſhing, there is the addition- 
al advantage of obliging the criminal to repair, 
by his labour, the injury which he has done to 
the community. But this advantage is perhaps 
over-balanced by the bad effects of habituating 
people to behold the miſery of their fellow-· rea- 
tures ; which gradually hardens the hearts of the 
ſpectators, and renders them leſs ſuſceptible of 
the emotions of compaſſion and pity, Wherever 


e- WH public executions and puniſhments are frequent, 
ce, the commmon people have been obſerved to ac- 
ver Bi quire a greater degree of inſenſibility, and cruel- 
rlc Wl ty of diſpoſition, than in places where ſuch ſcenes 
the Wl ſeldom occur. 
is Berne is a large city, ſtanding almoſt in the 

art, middle of the canton, and containing ſeveral 

) churches. The cathedral, a noble piece of Gothic 
this architecture, ſtands upon a platform raiſed at a 

nals Wh great expence from the bed of the river, and com- 

the hy mands a moſt extenſive view. The adjacent coun- 

105 uv is richly cultivated, and agreeably diverſified 
hole wich hills, lawns, woods, and water; the river 

em⸗ 


us rapidly below, and an abrupt chain of rug- 
ed and ſnow-capt alps bounds the diſtant hori- 
1 | | N | A40N> 
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zon. Such an aſſemblage of wild and beautiful feen 
objects would, in any place, preſent a moſt ſtrik. took 
liam 


ing proſpect: but its effect becomes greatly height 
enced, when ſeen from the midſt of a large town, 
Coxe's Tr. ii. 209. | "80 FL 
At a.ſmall diſtance from the church ſtands a 
college, where ſtudents are educated for the mij. 
niſtry. This college has a library, conſiſting of 
good books, and many ancient manuſcripts, ſome 
of which are finely illuminated. There are alſo 
ſeveral portraits of eminent men, who lived about | 
the time of the reformation ; and a cabinet of an- 
riquities and curioſities. The hoſpital, the gra. 
nary, the guard- houſe, and the arſenal, are mag. 
nificent ſtructures. There is a very elegant build- 
ing, completed in the year 1780, with accommoda- 
tions for many public amuſements, ſuch as balls, 
concerts, and theatrical entertainments. There are 
alſo apartments for private ſocieties and aſſemblies. 
This commodious ftrufture was raiſed by a yolun- 
tary ſubſcription among the nobility ; and no ſo- 
cieties, but of the patrician order, are allowed 
here. 7 | OS Ei 
At Berne the ſociety is extremely agreeable, and 
foreigners are received with great caſe and polite- 
| neſs. Dancing is a very frequent amuſement. The 
foreigner who prefers the conſtant intercourſe of 
company to a more tranquil ſociety, will chooſe 
the reſidence of Berne, rather than that of any 
other town in Switzerland. Theſe diverſions, 
however, would not be.reliſhed in the metropolis 
of England; for Mr. Coxe aſſures us, that there 
is a ſtanding order from government prohibiting 
their continuance after eleven. Theſe amuſe- 
ments uſually commence about four or five in the 
afternoon. r 2 
In the arſenal, which contains arms for 60,000 
men, and a conſiderable quantity of cannon, are 
N t 8 cell, 


* 


ken, the figures of the brave Switzers, who firſt 
took up arms againſt tyranny, and that of Wil- 
lam Tell, who is repreſented aiming at the apple 
On his ſon's head. There is alſo the ſtatue of 
Berch-told von-Zahringen, the founder of the 
Ley: 5 


| The city ſtands pretty high above the river, 
p which runs on three ſides of it, with a rapid ſtream, 
nn a deep bed. On the weſt fide there are two 
0 ſoſſes, or ditches, with ramparts, but they are 
n ſuffered to go to decay. IT he walk by the great 
" church was formerly the only public walk, and 
* much admired on account of the view from it, as 

well as for the peculiarity of its ſituation; being 
1 on a level with the ſtreets on one fide, and ſome 
a. bondred feet of perpendicular height above them 


on the other. But there is now another public 
' walk, at ſome diſtance without the town, which 
has been lately made upon a high bank by the 
fide of the Aar, and is the moſt magnificent that 
can be conceived. | 2 
The public buildings are conſtructed in a no- 
ble ſimplicity of ſtyle, and announce the riches 
and grandeur of the republic. The charitable 
inſtitutions are numerous, liberal, and well di- 
rected. Diſtreſſed travellers are treated with a 
meal and a lodging, if at night, and receive ſix- 
pence on their departure. If ſick or wounded, 
they are maintained till their recovery is eſtabliſnu- 
ed. The houſe of correction, which, when the 
benevolent Mr. Howard viſited Berne, was in a 


mo deplorable ſtate, is now extremely well regulated, 
tins Wl and reflects honour on Mr. Manuel, member of the 
waſe- this Great Council, to whoſe care and attention 


alutary change is chiefly owing. Formerly, all 
delinquents, without diſtinction of crime, were 
confined in the ſame place; but they ate now ſe- 
[Parated, and two houſes are eſtabliſhed ; one 
| 2 4 called 


gs 
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called the Houſe of Correction, for gteater T 


crimes, and the other the Houſe of Labour, for and 
ſmaller miſdemeanors. The priſoners are alſo Jucra 

diſcriminated by the appellation of brown and blue prine 
from the colour of their cloaths, with which they yernc 
are fupplied gratis during the term of their con- there 
finement. The brown colour is appropriated to accon 


the Houſe of Correction, and the blue to the all ſu 
Houſe of Labour: the men and women are lodg. Wl deciſi 
ed in ſeparate apartments. 5 power 
Of the burghers of Berne, only thoſe are qua- honor 
Hfied for the government and magiſtracy of the vobili 
city, who are the deſcendants of fuch as were lower 
made burghers before the year 1635. To obtain This, 
a country government, or to hold any conſider. merch 
able employment, the candidate muft alſo be all the 
married. The territory immediately under the WM the pe 
Juriſdiction of Berne, is divided into four go- the wh 
vernments, with which the four venners, or ftan- WM object! 
dard-bearers, are inveſted, It declared for the to thei 
reformation in 1528, after a ſolemn diſputation. ing in 
Here the Britiſh envoy to the cantons reſides, as thei; 
The whole power of the government, and all ue familie 
honourable offices of the ul are in the hands u gree of 
the nobility. As they are not permitted to trade à di 
they would naturally fall into poverty, with with al 
this refource. But, by the number of placaſſ commo 
which the nobles enjoy, and to which confide-i tbis pa 
able penfions are annexed, the pooreſt of then They a 
are enabled to ſupport their families with d power 
nity. . 6 ſhould 
There is but little trade in this city. Sons! ven, 1 
few manufactures indeed (chiefly of linen lying, 
woollen), have beeneftabliſhed ; but are carried rank h; 
by thoſe only who have no proſpect of being a6 land, 
mitted into the ſovereign council. Coxe's Tr. EE 


2lJ- 


* 
! 


re. 45 


The bailliages, into which the whole canton? 

and the conquered territories are divided, form 
lucrative and honourable eſtabliſhments for the 
principal families of Berne, The . bailiff is go- 
yernor and judge in his own diſtrict, and 
there is a magnificent chateau in each for his 
accommodation. An appeal may be made from 
all ſubordinate courts to him ; as alſo from his 
deciſion to the council at Berne. The executive 
wer of government, with all the lucrative and 
honourable offices, being thus in the hands of the 
nobility, it may be imagined that the middle and 
lower ranks of people are poor and oppreſſed, 
This, however, is by no means the caſe ; for the 
merchants and traders ſeem, in general, to enjoy 
all the comforts and conveniencies of life; and 
the peaſantry is uncommonly wealthy throughout 
the whole canton of Berne, The Swiſs have no 
objection to their nobles being their judges, and 
to their principal offices of n remain- 

ing in their hands. They look upon the nobility 
as their natural ſuperiors, and think they and their 
families ought to be ſupported with a certain de- 
gree of 3 But the power of direct taxation 
is a different queſtion, and muſt be managed 
with all poſſible caution and delicacy, It is a 
common cauſe, and the conduct of the nobles, in 
this particular, is watched: with a jealous eye. 
They are ſufficiently aware of this, and uſe their 

power with moderation ; but, leſt the nobles 
ſhould at any time forget, a very good hint is 
given, in a German inſcription, in the arſenal, im- 
plying, that the inſolence and rapacity of high 
25 had brought about the liberty of Switzer- 
1 


BURGDORF, a pretty conſiderable town on 
the Epmen, about ten miles north of Berne, hav» 


3 M2 ing 
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called the Houſe of Correction, for greater 
crimes, and the other the Houſe of Labour, for 
ſmaller miſdemeanors. The priſoners are alſo 
_ diſcriminated by the appellation of brown and blue 
from the colour of their cloaths, with which they 
are fupplied gratis during the term of their con- 
finement. The brown colour is appropriated to 
the Houſe of Correction, and the blue to the 
Houſe of Labour: the men and women are lodp. Will deciſi 
ed in ſeparate apartments. CES: power 
Of the burghers of Berne, only thoſe are qua. WI bonou 
Hfied for. the government and. magiſtracy of the WI vobili 
city, who are the deſcendants of fuch as wer lower 
made burghers before the year 1635. To obtain This, 
a country government, or to hold any conſider. WM merch 
able employment, the candidate muft alſo be all the 
married. The territory immediately under the the pe 
Juriſdiction of Berne, is divided into four ge- the wh 
vernments, with which the four venners, or ſta : objecti 
dard-bearers, are inveſted, It declared for the to thei 
reformation in 1528, after a ſolemn diſputation. ing in 
Here the Britiſh envoy to the cantons reſides, ©5 thei; 
The whole power of the government, and all ti familie 
honourable offices of the fate, are in the hands d gree of 
the nobility. As they are not permitted to trade, 5 2 di 
they would naturally fall into poverty, withouf wih a! 
this refource. But, by the number of placaſi ammo 
which the nobles enjoy, and to which eonfidet this pa 
able penfions are annexed, the pooreſt of then They at 
are enabled to fupport their families with dig bewer 
nity. „„ EN ſhould 
There is but little trade in this city. Som 7 
few manufactures indeed (chiefly of linen and 
woollen), have been eſtabliſned; but are carriedd 
by thoſe only who have no proſpect of being a 
mitted into the ſovereign council. Coxe's Tr.ll 
213. | o 


i 
| 


ES 0; $ ar 
The bailliages, into which the whole canton? | 
| and the conquered territories are divided, form 
Jucrative and honourable eſtabliſhments for the 
principal families of Berne, The . bailiff is go- 
rernor and judge in his own diſtrict, and 


accommodation. An appeal may be made from 
all ſubordinate courts to him ; as alſo from his 
deciſion to the council at Berne. The executive 
wer of government, with all the lucrative and 
honourable offices, being thus in the hands of the 
nobility, it may be imagined that the middle and 
lower ranks of people are poor and oppreſſed, 
This, however, is by no means the caſe ; for the 
| merchants and traders ſeem, in general, to enjoy 
all the comforts and conveniencies of life; and 
the peaſantry is uncommonly wealthy throughout 
the whole canton of Berne, The Swiſs have no 
objection to their nobles being their judges, and 
to their principal offices of halogen remain= 
ng in their hands, They look upon the nobility 
as their natural ſuperiors, and think they and their 
families ought to be ſupported with a certain de- 
pree of 2 But the power of direct taxation 
8 a different queſtion, and muſt be managed 
with all poſſible caution and delicacy, It is a 
common cauſe, and the conduct of the nobles, in 
tlis particular, is watched with a jealous eye. 
They are ſufficiently aware of this, and uſe their 
power with moderation ; but, leſt the nobles 
ſhould at any time forget, a very good hint is 
given, in a German inſcription, in the arſenal, im- 
plying, that the inſolence and rapacity of high 
2 had brought about the liberty of Switzer» 
and. 


BURGDORF, a pretty conſiderable town on 
dhe Egmen, about ten miles north of Berne, havs ; 


3M3 ing 


there is a magnificent chateau in each for his 
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ing a caſtle, and particular privileges, Near it 


is a ſulphureous ſpring. 


THUN, a ſmall neat town, about twelve miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Berne. It is ſituated on the river 
Aren, which at this place iſſues from the Thun 
lake, and divides the town into two unequal 
parts. 7 8 e 


HALSZ LI, a village, giving name to a ter- 


ritory or valley of great extent, in which there are | 


extenſive woods of beach and pine, plenty and 
variety of wild-fowl, chamois, and other'moun- 
-tain animals; together with lead and iron mines, 
and fine cryſtals, Over a high mountain here, 
called the Grimſel, lies a road which is only paſ- 
ſable in ſummer, and is then both difficult and 
dangerous, on account of the ice and ſnow : in 
many places, bridges are laid from one rock to 
another ; in others, the road 1s hewn out of the 
Tolid rock, and in others guarded with walls. 
From the top of the Grimſel, ſays Mr. Coxe, we 
deſcended about two miles, and arrived at a {mall 
Plain or hollow in the midſt of the mountains, 
containing one ſolitary hovel. Notwithſtanding 
the wretched appearance it made at firſt fight, we 


found in this deſert ſpot all the accommodations | 


we could with for, except beds. Not to mention 
excellent cheeſe, butter, and milk, (our ordinary 
fare) we obtained ſome good wine, a ſmall pot. 
tion of kid, and a boiled marmot. The landlord 
is ſtationed in this forlorn region by the canton 
of Berne, and he reſides in it about nine months. 
He uſually arrives here on the firſt of March, and 
retires in the beginning of December. His butt 
neſs is to receive all travellers; upon condition, 
however, that they pay for their accommod# 
ions. When he quits the place, he leaves. 2 1 
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tain quantity of cheeſe, hard bread, ſalted provi- 
Gon, and fuel, in caſe any unfortunate wanderer 
ſhould happen to come this way, when the 
winter bas ſet in: and we obſerved long poles 
xd on both ſides of the track, at ſmall diſtances 
fron each other, in order to point out the path 
to travellers, who may chance to paſs this moun- 
tain after the ſnow has begun to tall. The road 
is ſeldom gpen to horſes before the firſt of June. 
The hovel, befide the ſtore-houſes for cheeſes, 
contains only a ſmall kitchen, a bed-chamber 


a appropriated to the family, and a room in which 
« we fat. We occupied nearly one fide : the other 
* was taken up by our ſervants, the landlord, and 
1 his wife, and half a dozen honeſt labourers: the 
. latter were partak ing of their homely ſupper, with 
dall the reliſh of well- earned hunger; and enjoying 
in a ſhort reſpite from their toil, with that noiſy 
to T mirth which characteriſes this claſs of people. 
he Wl Core's Tyr. 1. 333. N 


Near the hovel are three lakes, furniſhing the 


we river Aar with water, which rolls down in an im- 

all petuous torrent from the neighbouring glaciers. 

ns, . The inhabitants of this diſtrict, who in Latin 
ing are termed Haſelii and Avellani, have a particular 

ve Wl dialect of their own. Formerly the emperor was 

ons Wl their only ſovereign, and to him they paid an an- 

tion Wl nual acknowledgment of fifty pounds; but, in 


1333, they put themſelves under the ſovereignty 
por- WF of Berne, with a reſerve of their ancient rights 
lord me ulages, which have often been confirmed to 
them, " 9 8 


nths. FE | BOND 
, and GRINDELWALD, a village giving name to 
buß- an extenſive plain. The two vallies of ice, which 
ition, extend into the plain of Grindenwald, are called 


the Superior and Inferior Glaciers. The former 
lies between the Wetterhorn and the Mettenberg ; 
„ | the 
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the latter between the Mettenberg and' the Eger, 
horn, Here are many ice-hills of: a, bluiſh colour 
formed by the maſſes of ice and ſnow which have 
fallen from the more lofty Gletſchers, or ice. 
mountains, that ſurround them, CLE es 


BRIENTZ, a village giving name to a lake, 
ſurrounded with high rugged mountains. 


The PA VS PE VAUD, in which the French lan- 
gvage is commonly ſpoken, was principally taken 
by the city of Berne from the Mikes of Savoy, in 
1536. It is a fine country, abounding with vine- 
| Yards, corn- fields, and paſtures, and extend: 
about twenty - four miles in length. It is bounded 
on the ſouth by the Vallais and Savoy, and on the 
weſt by the county of Gex and the Franche 
Comptẽ. 


Mr. Coxe informs us, that the way from Genoa 


to Lauſanne runs through the Pays de Vaud, a region 
of which hiſtorians and travellers ſpeak with rap- 


ture; particularly of that part which borders on 


the lake of Geneva: and indeed a more delight- 
ful country cannot well be imagined. It is, al- 


moſt the whole way, a gradual aſcent from the. 


edge of the lake, richly laid out in vineyards, 
corn-fields and luxuriant meadows; and chequered 
with continued hamlets, villages, and towns, Cure; 
Tr. ii. 62. 2 EE 


'The following are the principal places in this 
ſmall territory: - | f 


VE VAT, the ancient Vibiſcum, a handſome 
town, containing between three and four thou: 
ſand inhabitants. It is ſweetly fituated on a plain, 
near the head of the lake of Geneva, where the 
| Rhone enters. The mountains behind the ton. 
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though exceedingly high, are entirely cultivated, 
like thoſe on' the road from Lauſanne, Here is 
a college for the inſtruction of youth, which is the 
moſt conſiderable of any in the Pays de Vaud, next 
to that of Lauſanne, There is a village about 
| half way up the mountain, in a direct line below 
Vevay, which, viewed from below, ſeems adher- 
ing to the fide of the precipice, and has a very 
ſingular and romantic appearance. The principal 
church is detached from the town, and ſituated 
on a hill which overlooks it. From the terrace, 


| 
) or church-yard, there is a view of the Alps, the 
. Rhone, the lake, with towns and villages on its 
7 margin. Within this church the body of general 
a Ludlow is depoſited, who was one of the judges 
© upon the trial of Charles the Firſt of England. 
e He died here in 1693, in the ſixty-fourth year of 
nis age. True to his republican principles, he 
oa vo leſs violently oppoſed the daring uſurpation of 
on Cromwell, than the arbitrary meaſures of Charles 
P* WM the Firſt; and could never be prevailed upon, 
on either by threats or promiſes, to deſert the cauſe, 
be- which he conſidered as the cauſe of juſtice and li- 
al. berty. This part of the Pays de Vaud is inhabi- 
the . ted by the deſcendants of people who were dri- 
- yen from the vallies of Piedmont and Savoy. 
X 


ren The fountain near this town, erected from the 
0x75 By defign of Langlais, in the Egyptian taſte, is both 
elegant and magnificent. ig 


ts i LAUSANN E, anciently Laufudunum, the ca- 
| pital of the Pays de Vaud, formerly belonged to 
4 the duke of Savoy, but is now under the dominion. 
fone BY of the canton of Berne. It is the ſecond city of 


thou" Bl the whole canton, ſtanding about a mile from the 

age lake, and twenty-ſix from Geneva. Before the Re- 

: - formation, it was a biſhop's ſee ; but the biſhop 
OWn 


then retired to Friburg, in the Briſgau, where his 
: > ſuc 
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ſucceſſors have reſided ever fince, with the title 
of biſhop of Lauſanne ; which was once alſo 3 
free imperial city. Here is a college, founded 
in 1537, for the inſtruction of youth intended for 


the miniſtry. The cognizance of criminal affairs Dr. 
belongs entirely to one quarter of the town, called from 
St. Francis; and one particular ſtreet in that zerlan 
quarter has theprivilege of acquitting or condemn. ficers 
ing any perſon of their own body, in matters of there 
life and death. The town conſiſts of ſteep al. alſo m 
cents, and conſequently deſcents, and takes its than it 
name from its fituation between the two riyulets heved 
Laus, and Anna, rn es CC 
We are told by Mr. Coxe, that Lauſanne con- eitizen 
tains about ſeven thouſand inhabitants: it is built talk m 
upon an aſcent ſo ſteep, that in ſome places the WM norane 
horſes cannot, without great difficulty, draw up Wl fruple 
a carriage; and foot-paſſengers aſcend to the up. WM cs al 


per part of the town by ſteps. But theſe inconve. 
niences are amply compenſated by the ſublimeſt 
views in nature, commanding the lake of Geneva, 
the Pays de Vaud, and the rugged coaſt of Cha- 
blais. Coxe's Tr. ii. 65. ä 15 
In the college here, Theodore Beza tranſlated 

the Pſalms into French verſe. The great church, 
which was anciently the cathedral, is a large go- 
thic ſtructure, ſaid to have been two hundred 
years in building. There are two hundred and 
ſeventy- two marble columns in it, ſome of which 
are of one entire piece. In the wall is a fiſſure, 
once large enough for a man to creep through, 
which was occaſioned by an earthquake in 1634; 
and, ten years after, was cloſed up by another, 
The duke of Schomberg, who was killed in Sa- the d 
voy, lies in this church, but without any monu— ae to b 
ment or inſcription over him. Such is the beauty extendec 
of this country, the charming contraſt of bills ike, D 
and vallies, forn-fields, meadows, vine-yards, 7 
| p „„ —_ 


of all ranks and countries flock hither, and to the 
other towns in the Pays de Vaud, 
Dr. Moore informs us, that, As the nobility 


zerland, together with the families of ſeveral of- 


there is an air of more eaſe and gaiety (perhaps 
alſo more politeneſs) in the ſocieties at Lauſanne, 


171717717100 


keved and aſſerted by all the nobles of this place, 
who confider themſelyes as greatly ſuperior to the 


» 


citizens of Geneva, Theſe, on the other hand, 


talk much of the poverty; frlvolouſneſs; and ig- 
norance of theſe ſame nobility ; and make nd 
{cruple of ranking their own enlighteried mecha- 
nics above them in every effential quality. 
Moore's Tr. 1: 289. 555 858 
The bailliage which obtains its name from this 


contains ſeveral other ſmall towns. 


MORSEE, a ſmall handſome town ſeated on 
the lake of Geneva; about ſeyen miles ſouth-weſt 
of Lauſanne. It has a harbour, and gives name 
* bailliagez in which ſeveral villages are fitu- 
Med. | b 


the lake of Ge | 
Wa Equeftris Noiodunum. Still there are many re- 


8. "the diſtance of about five miles, in particular, 


auty ertended from Mount Jura, to the borders of the 
bills lake. Nyon ſiands delightfully on the edge of 
and | 3 N he 


inn 
woods ; with the additional recommendation of a 
noble lake, and a mild government, that perſons 


from the country, and from me parts of Swite 
fcers who Have retired from ſervice, reſide here, 


than in thoſe of Geneva t at leaſt this is firmly be- 


town, is the largeſt in the whole country; and 


NYON, a finall town, with a caffle; ſeated ol 
f Geneva, It was formerly called Colo- 


her, mains of Roman antiquities in its neighbdurtiood 45 


are to be ſeen the rüins of Cxſar's wall, which 


3 
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the lake, and in the very point where it begins tg | 


BRU GG, or Bxucx, a town ſeated on the river 
Aren, over which it has a ſtone bridge. Here are 


ſeveral councils, from which an appeal lies to the 


German council at Berne. It is a large hand. 


ſome place, and has a ſtately town-houſe, with a. 


public library, college, and granary. In the 
neighbourhood of this town formerly ſtood Vin- 


doniſſa, a town of Helvetia, deſtroyed by Con- 


ſtantius; and the rich abbey of Konigsfelden, 
The celebrated old caſtle of Hapſburg, or Haſ. 
burg, the original family ſeat of the counts of 
that title, from whom deſcended the auguſt houſe 
of Auſtria, ſtands about three miles from Brugg, 
and was built by Werner, biſhop of Sraſburg, in 
the eleventh. century. 5 - 


ARAU, a large handſome town, pleaſant- 
ly fituated on the Aren, over which it has 2 


covered bridge. It has a conſiderable manufac- 
ture for knives. At this town, which is diſtant 
from Berne about thirty miles, the proteſtant 
- .. towns and cantons generally hold their aſſemblies, 

Here alſo was terminated the war which broke 
out in 1712, between ſome of the proteſtant and 
popiſh cantons. Its regency conſiſts of forty-five 
members, called the council and burghery. The 
inhabitants are ſo jealous of their franchiſes, that 
if a burgher, condemned by his judges, appeals ta 


Berne, he loſes his freedom. To the town alſa 
belongs the high and low juriſdiction, within its 
_ diſtrict, Arau was formerly the reſidence of the 
counts de Rore, whence ſome, imagine it derived! 


its name, In 1721, it ſuffered greatly by fire. 
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ZOFFINGEN, a town on the river Wigger, 
which is under its own regency, conſiſting of a 
ſmall and. great council; among whom the 
Schultheiſz is the principal member for the time 
being. Formerly the town belonged to the counts 
of Spitzenburgh, and afterwards came to the em- 
pire ; but in 1528, pur itſelf under the patronage 
of Rodolph, count of Hapſburg, who confirmed 
it in all its privileges. Here is a public library, 
enriched with ſome curious manuſcripts. Nicho- 
las Dut, who was advoyer of this tqwn, and as 
ſuch carried its colours at the battle of Sempach, 
in 1386, finding himſelf ſurrounded by the enemy, 
tore the colours in pieces, and crammed them into 
his mouth; where they were found after his death, 


and carried back to the town houſe. This town 1 
was wreſted from the houſe of Auſtria, by the 1 
Berners, in 1415. It has ſeveral times ſuffered Wit | 
great damage by fire, F 1 
Mr. Coxe, ſpeaking of this place, ſays, the in- wo | 11 
habitants enjoy greater immunities than thoſe of 1 
any other town in the whole canton. They have Wit 
their own magiſtrates ; and, what is peculiar, their by | 
own courts of juſtice, both civil and criminal, which — Wl 
decide in the laſt reſort, without any appeal to Witt 
Berne. The town contains about two thouſand | 
inhabitants. Coxe's Tr, i, 268. RES oe il { 
THIS is the latgeſt of any of the popiſh can- it 
tons, and the moſt conſiderable next ro Zuric if 
and Berne. It is bounded on the eaſt by Under- 
walden, Schweitz and Zug; and on the three i 
Other fides by the canton of Berne, except on one bu 
corner of the north, Though a part of this ter- en 
3 N 2 r II 
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ritory is mountainous, it yields excellent paſture. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The more level parts are fruitful in corn, and got 


only produce a ſufficiency for the conſumption of 


the inhabitants, but to afford a ſupply to the de. 


ficiencies of ſome of the more barreg Cantong, 


Lucern contains ſeveral lakes, the largeſt of which 
are the Vier Walſtadter, the Lycern, the Seinpa, 


berker, and Baldeckerſee. Its principal rivers 


the Reuſs, and the Wigger. The lakes and riverg 
abound with fiſh, Lucern acceded to the Helye- 


- 


of the extinct nobility, 


Lucern, originally ſubje& to the houſe of Ay 


© „ 
8 


ftria, was expoſed to the inroads of Uri, Sch weitz, 


* 


and Underwalden, after thoſe cantons had ſecured 
their own liberty and independence, Her com- 
merce to Italy was interrupted ; her fairs unfte 
quented ; and her citizens compelled to be under 
arms, in order to protect their territory from in- 


ceſſant depredations. Under theie circumſtances, 


the Houſe of Auſtria imprudently loading the 
citizens with additional taxes, as exorbitant as 
they were unjuſt, Lucern made her peace with the 
confederate cantons: and, having ſoon after ex. 
pelled the Auſtrian party, entered into a perpetual 


alliance with Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden; 


and became a member of the Helvetie union, 
The acceſſion of Lucern gave additional credit 
and power to the confederacy ; and enabled it in 


1.386, to reſiſt all the efforts of a great and impla. 


cable enemy. In that year, Leopold, duke of 
Auftria, invaded the canton with a numerous 
army ; when the combined troops gained a bloody 
victory at Sempach, in which Leopold loſt hi 
life. Coxe's Tr. i. 246. 3 | 
The towns in this territory are not numerous, 
284 the whole canton is entirely popiſh, unde , 


tic alliance, in 1322. Its government is ariſtocta. 
tical, and its chief revenue ariſes from the eſtateg 
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gte of Conſtance, It has, on all occaſions, been 
the abettor and promoter of that religion, it 
Switzerland z and, for this reaſon, the city of Lu- 
cern has been choſen for the reſidence of the 


* 


apoſtolic nuncio. | 


. 


The moſt conſiderable places in this canton are, 


LUCERN, in Latin Lucerna, the capital of the 
eanton, on a branch of the Lucern lake, where 
the Ruiſs iſſues from it. The city itſelf is divi- 


have a communication by three bridges, the largeſt 
of which has houſes on each ſide. There is alſo 
a fourth on an arm of the lake, about five hun- 
dred paces in length. Three of the four bridges 


they afford a conſtant view of this delightful and 
romantic country. The paintings are coarſe, re- 
preſenting the hiſtories of the Old Teſtament, the 
battles of the Swiſs, and the dance of Death. It 
is a conſiderable thoroughfare to Italy, and con- 


churches, one of which is a cathedral, which is 
richly ornamented, and has a very large fine-toned- 
organ. A nuncio from the pope uſually reſides 
here, The town is ſuppoſed to have obtained its 


government of the town and canton, 1s lodged in 


burghers. The Catholic cantons uſually have their 
particular diet here, and both town and canton 


the 


ded by that river into two unequal parts, which 


are covered over, and adorned with paintings, and 
ſerve as the faſhionable walks for the inhabitants. 
Being covered at the top, and open at the ſides, 


tains an arſenal, a magnificent Jeſuit's college 
and town-houſe, four monaſteries, and two 


name from a lucerna, or lantern, placed here to 
direct paſſengers on the lake in the night. The 


a great and little council, choſen out of the 


are in the dioceſe of Conſtance. Anciently the 


City belonged to the cathedral or abbey, now ſtiled 


wm 
r 
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the priory of St. Leodigarius, but afterwards tothe 


abbey of Murbach, in Alſace. In 1298, the em. 
peror, Albert I. annexed it to the houſe of Auſtria « 
and it continued ſubject to that houſe till 1 232, 
when it recovered its liberty, and entered into a 
perpetual alliance with the confederates. Lucern 
1s fituated about twenty-two miles from Zuric, 
and twenty-four from Berne. 


SEMPACH, a ſmall town on a lake of the ſame 
name, remarkable for a victory obtained there 
by the Swiſs againſt the Auſtrians, In 1368. 


_ SURSEE, a ſmall neat town on the river Suren, 
at a little diſtance from the Sempach lake, 


ESCHENBACH, a village on a rivulet of the 
ſame name, iſſuing from the Baldeck lake. Here 
is a nunnery of Ciſtertians, founded and endowed 
by the ancient barons Eſchenbach, 


. 


THIS canton, which is the fourth in rank, is 
bounded on the weſt by the cantons of Berne and 
Underwalden; on the north by the canton of 
Schweitz; on the ſouth by ſome of the Italian 
bailiwicks; and on the eaſt by the Griſons, and 
the canton of Glarus. It is about ſixty miles in 


length, and twenty in breadth, and confiſts almoſt | 


wholly of high mountains and deep valleys.; the 
fummits of the former being perpetually covered 
with ice and ſnow. 5 


Many thouſand head of cattle graze on theſe 


mountains, in ſummer; but the beſt paſtures here 
are found on a hill called the Oberalp, the cheeſe 
of which is much famed for its excellence. * 

| d ales 


— 


yales between theſe mountains are extremely hot 

in ſummer, when they are not expoſed to the 

northern winds, and yield the moſt luxuriant 

crops of graſs. Moſt beautiful cryſtals are alſo 

found among them. The inhabitants are hardy, 
vigorous, brave, and ſtrenuous aſſerters of that 
liberty, which was ſo dearly purchaſed by their 
patriotic anceſtors. They are all papiſts, and in 
eccleſiaſtical concerns, under the inſpection and 
juriſdiction of the biſhops of Conſtance, Chur, 
and Como. ne 

The revenues of this ſtate ariſe principally from 
the imports on goods, carried between Italy and 
Germany, and the annual penfions which are re- 
ceived from the kings of France and Spain. The 
inhabitants have no wine, very little trade, and 


$ « 


1 hardly any manufactures; but they have abun- 
| dance of wood; fiſh, black cattle, butter and 
f cheeſe; which they barter for other neceſſaries. 
8 Their number is eſtimated at about twenty-five 
| thouſand, the higher claſs of which ſupport them- 
7 ſelves by the flocks and herds within their grounds; 
and the inferior ſort attend theſe herds, or pro- it 
cure a maintenance by petty dealing in German © bes 114100 
i and Italian wares. The government here, as in MW 
* all the other petty cantons, is democratical. The 46101 
of ſupreme power reſides in the people at large, who 1 | 
Ih are divided into ſeveral communities, from which RE 
4 are choſen the councils of regency. The general WHY 
1 alembly is held annually on the firſt Sunday in . yl! 
oft May, where every male who has exceeded his * Il; 
* fixteenth year has a vote. e 
Led There are but few places of conſequence in this 
_ . WH Pocultivated territory; the principal of which are, 
ja | ALTDORF, the capital of the canton of Uri, 


lituated on a plain near the lake of Lucern, almoſt 
Ts entirely 


5 is a handſome well-built town, eonſiſting of broad ] 


\ 
=. 
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entirely ſurrounded by ftupendous mountaias. 


ſtreets and ſpacious houſes, The tops' of the 
: houſes are covered with large ſtones, in order to 
prevent the roofs being carried away by thoſe vio. 
nt hurricanes which are frequent in theſe moun. 
tainous countries. It is the feat of the govem- 
ment, and moſt of the gentry of this country*refide 
here. The town is difficult of acceſs, ſanding 
near the bottom of mount St. Gothard z but it is 
rendered delightfully pleaſant by the gardens and 
rural buildings in the neighbourhood. It has 
four churches, two convents, a town-houſe, and an 
arſenal, Here is alſo a particular fabric for cuts 
ting and poliſhing cryſtal. Sentences paſſed on 
malefactors in be 4 of Uri, are 3 
here. | | 


GIORNICO, a prety large at cob, ** 
vided hy the Tefin into two parts, each of which 
has a parochial ehurch. Near this town, im 1478, 


che Milaneſe were totally defeated by the Swiss. 


MEYEN, an extenfive vale, containing a 
chapel, and ſorne ſcattered habitations. 
be torrent which: daſhes through this vale; 
and falls ints the Reuſs, forms a ſeries of moſt 
ſuperb cataracts; which the traveller may enjoy 
by venturing to the edge of the precipice, and 
ſupporting iimſelf againſt an Jrpenting pine 
that overlooks the gulplt: Gonv's Tr. L N 


LIVINIRTHAL,; in Latin Pali Tepomins, 
valley lying on the Italian ſide of St: Gorharts 
mountain, with the Teſin tunnin through it. 
Galeazzo Maria; duke of Milan; ce d this yall ey g 
to the canton in 1466. The inhabitants ate Ita- 


hans, who are dependent in ſpirituals _ 17 
| ſho 


i 


$CHWETIT2Z. 36s 


biſhop of Camo, but a bailiff ſent from Uri is 


their governor. 


URSEREN, a ſerene and cultivated valley, 
containing four villages, viz. Urſeren, Hopital, 


Realp, and Zundorf; forming a ſmall republic 


under the protection of Uri. The territory of 


this little commonwealth is about nine miles in 
length, and two in breadth, and contains about 


thirteen hundred inhabitants. They enjoy great 


privileges, but are not abſolutely independent. 
The language of the country is a kind of provin- 
cial German, but almoſt every perſon ſpeaks 
Italian. 5 | 


AS ©: MW E 1 T Z. 


IN many reſpects this canton reſembles that of 


Uri, but the ſoil on the margin of the lake is 
more fruitful. To the eaſt it borders on Glarus; 
to the north on the Zuric ſee; to the ſouth on 
Uri ; and to the eaſt on Lucern, Zug, and Zuric, 
Its length is thirty miles, its breadth about 
twenty. Its inhabitants are bold, hardy, and vi- 


gorous ; and the land produces plenty of paſture; 


but no wine, and not much corn. The principal 
lakes are thoſe of Zug, Zuric, and Wald- ſtadten. 
Zill, which is the principal river, has its ſource 
in this canton, and after receiving the united 


ſtreams of the Biber and Alp, paſſes into the ter- 


ritory of Zuric. The ſame kind of ſoil, in gene- 
ral, and the ſame ſort of productions, are common 
to the two cantons of Uri and Schweitz: the 
whole country, being rugged and mountainous, 
conſiſts chiefly of paſture: it has no vines, and 
but little corn. The lakes and rivers abound 


with fiſh, and the land affords cattle, game, but- | 
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ter, and cheeſe. The inhabitant, who are. ah 
twenty-five thouſand in number, derive their ex. 
traction from the Cimbrians, who, after being de. 


feated by Marius, the Roman general, fled to 
In. 1308, they threw off the 


theſe mountains. 
Auſtrian yoke, and united with Uri and Under. 
walden, 1 the defence of their common rights; 
and by theſe three, Leopold, duke of Auſtria, was 
. defeated at Morgarten, in this canton. 

After this ſucceſs, the three countries entered in- 
to a perpetual defenſive alliance. At Preſent 
the canton 
rank; but among the ſix leſſer cantons it is the 
ſecond. This territory is popiſh, and, in church 
matters, ſubject to the biſnop of Conſtance. The 
principal places in it are, 


SCHWEITZ, the capital of the canton, - 
the ſeat of the regency. It ſtands on the ſlope of 
a hill, ten miles from Lucern, and contains 2 
church, 
an hoſpital, and an arſenal. 


Many perſons a 
diſtinction reſide in this town. 


The poſition of this town, ſays Mr. Core, is 
The church, which is a 


extremely agreeable. 
large magnificent building, ſtands in the center 
of the place : near it the houſes are contiguous to 
each other: but in the other part they are pretti- 


ly diſperſed about the gentle acchviries, in the 
midſt of lawns and meadows, and ſheltered by 
groves and trees. The principal object of curjo- 
fity in Schweitz, is a complete collection of the 


celebrated Hetlinger's medals, poſſeſſed by his 
nephew. 


py 


of Schweitz conſtitutes the fifth in 


This collection, which he inherited 
from his uncle, is very valuable; the medals be- 
ing all of the ſineſt impreſſions, and ſeveral ex · 
Ry: rare. From theſe CT M. de Mechel! 


- 


three convents, a mint, a town- houſe, 
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publiſhed his much · eſteemed engravings. Cox's 
Tr. l. 273. | | | | 4 | 


BRUNNEN, a village on the lake of Lucern, 
called alſo the Vier Waldſtadterſee, over which it 
has a ferry to Fluelen in Uri; but its church is 
ſubordinate to that of Ingenboll. It was near this 
place that the inhabitants of Uri, Schweitz, and 
Underwalden, formed their perpetual alliance, in 
1215, and thus laid the foundation of the Helve- 
tic confederacy. e 


LACHEN, a ſmall town and harbour, the ca- 
pital of the diſtrict of March, at which the court 
and council hold their meetings. This diſtrict, 
which is a fertile ſpot bordering on the lake, be- 
longed to the houſe of Auſtria, till 1405; when 
it was reduced by the people of Appenzel, and 
transferred by them to this canton, as an acknow- 
ledgment for their aſſiſtance. It has many pri- 
vileges, and is the uſual port for veſſels coming 


from Zuric. 


EINSIEDIN, a ſmall town not far from the 
Meuſe, about ten miles north-eaſt of Zuric. It 
ſtands in a diſtrict of the ſame name, which, 
though mountainous, abounds in paſturage. Here 
is a rich Benedictine abbey, environed by lofty 
mountains, the abbot of which has the title of 
prince, and is lord of the town and its territory, 
voder the ſovereignty, or rather the protection of 
the canton. The patronage of the abbey, purſu- 
ant to a convention made and ratified in 1434, 
by the emperor Sigiſmund, is veſted in the can- 
ton of Schweitz. In 1704, the convent itſelf was 
rebuilt, and is now a large ſplendid edifice, It 
has alſo a well choſen library, with a magnificent 
aparlment for the abbot, and other convenient 

„„ 1 rooms 
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468 SWITZERLAND. 
rooms for the recluſes, as well as for the enter. 


off choſe ſuperſtitious errors, which it has earl 


tainment of ſtrangers. Paracelſus, the celebrated 
hyſician, was born here, and died at Saltzbur 


in 1540. On account of the aſtoniſhing reſort of built 
pilgrims to the abbey, to pay their vows or devo- Thi: 
tions to the image of the Virgin, the neighbour.. follo 


ing country, which was formerly a gloomy foreſt, 
is now full of villages and farm-houſes. Over of 8 
the door of the chapel of the Virgin, which is 


alſo called the Holy, .the following inſcription tity 
appears in large characters, ſupported by an an. WW oe 
gel: „Hic eft plena remiſſio peccatorum a culpd a hard 
pænd; here is full remiſſion both of the guilt and pu- term 
niſhment of ſinners. The treaſure of this abbey is WI dedi 
of immenſe value, Among other things, here iz datic 

a large pyx, conſiſting of one hundred and ſeventy purp 
four large pearls, three hundred and three dia- was 
monds, thirty-eight ſapphires, one hundred and dona 
fifty-four emeralds, eight hundred and fixty ru- Con! 
bies, forty-four garnets, twenty-ſix hyacinths, conſ 
and nineteen amethiſts. „ aſſur 
We could not, ſays Mr. Coxe, paſs through Wh: 
this part of the country, without making a pil- foun 
grimage to Einſidlin, and paying our reſpects to all q 
this celebrated ſhrine ; an object of much devo- thei 
tion among the catholics, Einſidlin, or Notre moſt 
Dame des Hermites, is a rich and magnificent ab- Wl to 0 
bey of Benedictines in the canton of Schweitz, Jacet 
which owes its celebrity to the miraculous 1mage, whic 
as it is called, of the Virgin Mary, The ridicu— grad 
lous tales they relate of the origin and aggran- tiful 
dizement of this abbey, are ſo many melancholy Virg 
inſtances of the credulity of the darker ages: that have 
they are ſtill believed, in the preſent enlighten- large 
ed century, muſt be attributed to the force of reme 


habitual prejudice; and at the ſame time proves ed w 


how difficult it is for the human mind to ſhake WI the : 


— 


Ss AER. EE ut ics 


built a chapel, and was aſſaſſinated by robbers. 
This murder was diſcovered by two crows, who 


ſeized and executed.- Soon after, the dead body 
of St. Meinrad, of courſe, works miracles; and 


tity of this place being thus eſtabliſhed, ſome 


one (for whether it were St. Benno or St. Eber- 


hard, or what other ſaint, I cannot preciſely de- 
termine) conſtructed another chapel, which he 


dedicated to the Virgin, and laid the firſt foun- 


dation of the abbey ; having bequeathed for that 


purpoſe his whole fortune: and the pious fund 


was ſoon confiderably augmented by ſubſequent 


conſecrate the chapel, heard a voice from heaven, 
aſſuring him that God himſelf had conſecrated it. 
Whatever was its origin, or Whoever was its 


all quarters to adore the Virgin, and to preſent 
their offerings :. it is computed that, upon the 
moſt moderate calculation, their number amounts 
to one hundred thouſand yearly. The circum- 


have performed. The church of the abbey is a 
large and magnificent building, but exhibits a 


ed with paintings and ſuperfluous ornaments. In 
the aile, not far from the entrance, is a ſmall and 


elegant marble chapel of the Corinthian order: 
by. this 


}nbibed under the name of religion. In the 
ninth century a certain hermit, called Meinrad, 
was the firſt who retired to this place, where he 


followed the aſſaſſins to Zuric, where they were 


all the world pilgrimiſes to his bones. The ſanc- 


donations. Shall 1 tell you alſo, that, in 948, 
Conrad, biſhop of Conſtance, as he was going to 


founder, crouds of pilgrims reſort hither from 


Jacent country was formerly a continued foreſt, 
which, fince the erection of the abbey, has been 
gradually converted into rich paſtures and beau- 
tiful meadows : and this is a miracle which the 
Virgin, in a certain ſenſe, may be truly ſaid to 


remarkable ſpecimen of falſe taſte, by being load- 
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this is the celebrated ſhrine of the Virgin, tö 
which the pilgrims reſort. Over the door is a 

plate of ſilver, with five holes, into which I ſaw 
ſeveral perſons thruſt their. fingers, and praying 
at the ſame time with great fervour : upon en. 

quiry I found, that the credulous people believed 
theſe holes to be the marks of God's fingers. In 
the infide of this chapel is the image of the Vir. 
gin, which vies with the lady of Loretto in 

beauty of countenance 3 her face, as well 28 
that of the child ſhe holds in her arms, being 

black. She is richly apparelled, and changes 

Her garment every week ; her wardrobe confiſting 
of fifty-two different ſuits, The riches of the 
treaſury are immenſe z, containing numberleſs of- 

| ferings of gold, filver, and precious ſtones, ar- 
ranged in the moſt ridiculous manner: alſo ſkulls 

and bones ſumptuoufly ornamented; whole ſke. | 
letons of ſaints in maſquerade, and of ladies with 
ruffles, fly-caps, and fplendid apparel, as if dreſ. 
ſed for a ball. What a wretched inſult upon poor 
human nature! I could not help conſidering them 
with a mixture of pity and indignation, as the of. 
ferings of ignorance before the ſhrine of bigotry 
and ſuperſtition. In this place there is a conſi- 
derable traffick in roſaries, croſſes, and little 
images: there is alſo a room in the abbey, where 
the ſame kind of merchandiſe is expoſed to ſale; 
and one of the friars attends to receive the mo- 
ney, gravely aſſuring you that the ſeveral articles 
have touched the ſacred image. As I walked to 
this celebrated convent, I found the whole. way 
furniſhed with falls, provided with cakes, whey, 
and other refreſhments, for the numerous pil- 
grims then on the road. I ſaw ſeveral. hundreds 
in groups of different numbers. Some conſiſted 
of a whole pariſh, attended by their ſpiritual, 
paſtor, © More than once, I obſerved ſome wYf 

3p ou 
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ous ſinner driven from the flock, and walking at 
a diſtance counting his beads, bare-footed and 
bare-headed, doing full penance for his crimes. 
[ alſo ſaw ſeveral levies of merry damſels, who 


| ſeemed to enjoy the pilgrimage as much as Welſh 
laſſes reliſh a wake. They often turned into the 
g little chapels which lay open on the way, and 
8 wantonly ſprinkled each other with holy water. 
bis day's journey reminded me of Chaucer's 
3 Tales, in which he exactly deſcribes this pilgri- 
g mage, in his account of that to the ſhrine of St. 
8 Thomas of Canterbury: _ EG, 

8 « From ev'ry place the pious ramblers ſtray, 

ne « But moſt to good Einſidlin bend their way; 

f- « There, at the martyr's ſhrine, a cure they find 

ir- For each ſick body, and each love-ſick mind.“ 

ll; Goxe's Tr, 1. 55. . 

e- | 
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el- UNDERWALDEN.\- 

Dor | 5 
em THIS canton is divided by a foreſt into two 
of- parts, called Ober and Underwalden, which ſig- 
try nifies above and below the foreſt ; but the canton 
nfi- bears only the name of Underwalden. To the 


north it terminates on the Waldſtadterſee, and the 
canton of Lucern ; eaſtward on the canton of Uri; 


mo- and weſtward on the canton of Lucern, It is 
cles about eighteen miles in length, and ſixteen in 
d to breadtb. This canton yields very little corn or 
way wine, but has plenty of cattle, fruits, paſtures, 
hey, WI Voods, lakes, minerals, and quarries of marble. 
pil- Ober and Underwalden make two communities, 
Ireds which have each their reſpective chief, diet, 
ſiſted . council, ſeal, banner, and officers : but as the 
itual . both conſtitute only one canton, they have alſo a 


reli- 
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louthward on the ſame canton, and that of Berne; 


common- council. Both are of the Roman catholic 
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47: SWITZERLAND, 
religion, and in the dioceſe of Conſtance, Though 
both ſend a repreſentative to the general diet o 


the cantons, yet they have but one voice, 
The places entitled to notice this in canton are, 


STANTZ, the capital of the vale below the 
foreſt, and of the whole canton, ſituated in a 
beautiful plain. The town and environs, which 
are delightfully ſprinkled with numerous cottages, 
are, for ſo ſmall a place, extremely populous; 
compriſing, it is ſuppoſed, about five thouſand 
perſons. It is the ſeat of civil and criminal judi- 
cature; and it is worthy of remark, ſays Mr, 
Coxe, that every male, of the age of thirty, is per- 
mitted to give his vote for the acquittal or con- 
demnation of a criminal. Coxe's Tr. i. 296. 
The women in theſe parts drels their heads ina 
ſingular manner, and extremely unbecoming: they 
wear black beaver cocked hats, fimilar to thoſe of 
men, with black ears to their caps, which almoſt 
conceal their hair. | 


S SARNE, the capital of the vale above the foreſt, ' 
or Oberwalden, ſeated on the river Aa. It is 
ornamented with a fine Benedictine abbey, dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew, It had once a ſtrong caſtle, 
which was levelled by the peaſants in 1308. 


. 


THIS ſmall canton does not exceed thirteen 
miles in length, and twelve in breadth, It is 
bounded on the eaſt and north by Zuric; on the 
ſouth by Schweitz and 'Lucern ; and on the wel 
by a part of Lucern, and the three provinces. It 
is not only much more populous but it is ho 

mo 


ter is not miore'than three mile 
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more fruitful than any of the three laſt mentioned 


cantons; yielding plenty of wine, wheat, and 
fruits in its vales, and excellent paſture on its 
mountains. The inhabitants are rigid. Roman 


catholics., It lies in the dibtefe of Conftance, 
and its government is democratical. 


The lakes in 


a 740 


ins. .eu BH 
this canton are thoſe called Zhg-lake, and A; the 


% $67 Þ8- S]. Kt innen. tint 15 255. 
former being about nine miles in length, but nar- 


row, producing carp weighing from fi 


m fifty to ninety 


pounds, and pyke as large in p > Ip th 31 od 


tore” than three miles in lengths Abd 
abounds with'a ſpecies of tiqut, called. rotels. 
There are ſeveral woods in thik' territory, and no 
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It is a large handſome town, containing à priory, 
nit RE. ET En one oen 


© This canton fortnerly belonged to the koufs of 


Auſtria z but in 135 1, the fix allied cantons laid 
fiege to Zug, which was reſolutely, defended 
by the inhabitants: but as Albert, duke of 
Auſtria, was in no condition to aſſiſt them, the 
town at length ſurrendered upon'the moſt honour- 
able conditions. © The generdfity of the conque- 
rors, was equal to the courage and magnanimity 
of the vanquiſhed ; for in conſequence of this ſub- 
miſſion, the canton of Zug was delivered from 


the yoke of a foreign maſter, obtained the moſt 


aſſured liberty and independence, and was admit- 
ted into the Helvetic confederacy on equal terms. 


DEINICKEN, a ſmall village on the Lorez, 
In a meadow, called the Bunni, near this place, 
a peace was concluded in 1531, between the city 
of Zuric, and the five firſt popiſh cantons. 
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TIIIs canton borders to the caſt on the county 
bf Sergans, and the Griſons ; to the {auth on a part 
of the Griſons, and the canton LET 
on the latter, and the eanton of Schweitz ;. and to 
the north on the march of Gaſter. In 1350, 
Schweitz, affiſted by Zuric, Lucern, Uri, and 


oo 


o 


canton of Glarus; in conſequence. ef which 

entered into a perpetual alliance with, its deliyer- 
ers, and was received into the Helvetic confe- 
deracy with ſome reſtrictions. Except towards 


the north, it is ſurrounded with high mountains; 


one of which, called Todibarg, is almoſt impaſ- 


fable. Here are ſeveral vallies among the ridges 
of the mountains, but the principal vale extends 
from north to ſouth, above twenty miles, and. is 
ſaid tobe very ule to earthquakes. The yal- 
lies yield good paſtura 8 corn, :& 

numbers of horles, black cattle, ſheep, and goats, 
graze on the mountains as well as in the vallics, 
and plenty of butter and cheeſe is to be had in 
almoſt every part of the canton. The mountains 


alſo afford wood, fate, cryſtal, mineral waters, 


ei , , 11: 5 pe 
 _Thelargeſt river in this territory is the Linthy 
which iflues from two rivulets, called the Sand- 
bache and Limmernbache, and, traverſing the 
country from ſouth to north, receives the Sernft, 


which 1s formed by the canflux of ſeveral ſmaller ' 


ſtreams. The other principal river is the Lontich, 
which iſſues from the Clonthalerſee and the Sees. 


Part of the Uri lake lies in this canton, which s 


about twelve miles in length, and three in breadth, 


The eaſt and weſt parts of it lie open, but me 
4 W 2 e 


4.5 3 tothe weſt 
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craggy rocks and precipices. The remarkable 


boats and barks very commodious and a cable. 
The ſun always riſes with an eaſterly breeze, 
which continues till about ten o'clock, when a 


riſes, and continues till ſun- ſet; when, if the wea⸗ 
ther is fair, an eaſterly breeze returns. This re- 


r FTP 7. 


 natifies new laws; lays contributions; enters into 
alliances ; declares war; and makes peace. The 


3 
we 


2 


The 


a foreigner, he is tried by both Landrath 


ate particular diets of each religion, held alſo an» 
mually: that of the Calviniſts at Schwanden, and 


ons, beſides the diets called Landefgemeinne, 
here is a Landrath 3 that is, a council or regency, 
KF with 


1 Gay AS 1% ohh 
north and ſouth fides are terminated by very high 


regularity of the winds, renders the paffage for 


calm ſucceeds till noon; a weſterly wind then 


gular ſucceſiian is interrupted only by a northern 
blaſt, which happens very ſeldom, The govern- 
ment is democratical ; every perſon at the age of 
fixteen has a vote in the general aſſembly, which 
is annually held in an open plain, This aſſembly 


greater patt of the inhabitants are proteſtants ; but, 


& WT in ſeveral parts of the canton, the proteſtants and 
is Wl catholics ſucceſſively perform ſervice in the ſame 
5 church. Grazing is the principal buſineſs of this 
. canton. In all law ſuits, where the contending 
at parties are of different religions, two thirds of the 


jadges muſt be of the religion of the defendant. 
Ever fince 1631, the Calviniſts have had their 
own r -confiſtary and marriage court. 
andrath of each religion is inveſted with 
the criminal juriſdiction over the votaries of ſuch 
religion, and that abſtractedly from the Landrath 
ot the oppoſite ſeat z but when the 9 0 a a | 
lides the general diet of both religions, held an- 
nually in a fleld near the town of Glarus, there 


that of the papiſts in a field between Netſhall and 
Naefels. Here, and in the other democratical can- 
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with ſeyeral courts. of juſtice, for civil; \criming, tion 
and eccleſiaſtical affairs, The; principal office 1.44 
Are, the amman, ſtadtholder, and banneret. "This Tl 
territory furniſhes four hundred enen, and } its bly the 0 
Ape places * CS 0309257 [1 ERIN | bers 
MF thict! 
 GLARUS, the capiral of 18 canton, a lug 5 
handſome town, between the lofty mountain of 
Glarnich, and the river Linth. It has a weekly 
market, and ſeveral annual fairs. The ſeQtarig 
of the two religions make uſe of the church here T 
in common between them, though the Calviniſts WW zcrl: 
are moſt numeraus, In the town-houſe the Lan- as it 
draths, and the courts of dalle WORE bold bod) 
their ee e, 5 the 1 
708 a ritor 
NAEFEIS, a {mall 8 town eue ton 
upon the river Linth. Here is a capuchin con- dioct 
Vent. A by t 
It was here, fays Mr. Coxe, that three hundred WM mile 
and fifty of the inhabitants of Glarus, aſſiſted by area 
thirty Switzers, reſiſted the whole ſtrength of the ty-ſe 
Auſtrian, army in 1388: the farmer were poſted Wl part: 
advantageoully - upon. the mountains; and the . but 


latter, to the number of fifteen thouſand, at Rhir 
this villa e. In this fituftion the Auſtrians began WI Avg 
the attack; but were ſoon compelled to retreat Wl med 
' with great precipitation, by a ſhower of ſtones Wl perat 
poured. upon them from the heights ; in this ref: 


moment of confuſion, the inhabitants ruſhed down uſua 
upon the enemy with ſuch fury, that they broke Wl pret! 
their ranks; and, after an immenſe ſlaughter, TACY 
forced the remainder to retire from the canton. and 


The people till celebrate the anniverſary of this WM bdi 

victory, which inſured their independence; and I WM cour 

ſaw, near the village of Naefels ſeveral ſtones, Befic 

: with 0 other inſcription than 1 3 An * Baſil 
| | on 


/ 
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The eight cantons above deſcribed, are called 
| the old cantons, becauſe they were the only mem- 
bers of the Helvetice body for one hundred and 
thirty years. The next in rank is, 


. 


THIS canton was no part of the ancient Swit- 
as it is now a member of the laudable Helvetic 
body. It is bounded to the north by a part of 
ton of Solothurn ; to the weſt by Solothurn, the 
by the Frickthal, Its breadth is about twenty 
ty-ſeven pariſhes, in ſeven bailliages> The lowet 
parts of 1t are fruitful in paſture, corn, and wine, 


Rhine waters the north-eaſt ſide of this canton, from 
Augſt to the mountain of Horn. Here are many 


uſually ſpoken is high Dutch, though French is alto 
pretty general. This canton joined the confede- 
racy in 1501. Its government is ariſtocratical, 
and its revenues ariſe principally from ſeculariſed 


Befides the military eſtabliſhment of the city of 


ing 


tion which requires no explanation. Coxe's Tr, 


zerland, or Helvetia, but was even then an ally, 


the margravate of Baden-Dourlach, and the ter- 
ritory of Rheeinfelden ; to the ſouth by the can- 


dioceſe of Baſil, and the Sundgau ; and to the eaſt 
miles, and its length eighteen. The inhabitants 
are all proteſtants, and the territory conſiſts of twen- 


but the mountains in general are batren. The 


medicinal ſprings and baths, and the air is tem- 
perate and falubrious. Both men and women 
dreſs after the French faſhion; but the language 


abbies, and impoſts on goods carried through the 
country, to and from France, Italy, and Germany. 


Baſil, there are twa provincial rigiments, confiſt- 
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ing each of ten companies, and a troop | 'of dea. | 


* 


goons. The principal places in it are, 


BASIL, the capital of the canton, and the 
largeſt city in Switzerland, ſituated in a plex. 
ſant fertile country along the banks of the Rhine, 
which divides 1t into the 8 and leſſer, and is 
joined by the little rivers Birſe 
bridge over the Rhine, which unites the two di- 
viſions of the town, is fix hundred feet in length, 
the leaſt of the two diviſions being on the lower 
fide of Germany. This city contains two hundred 
and twenty ſtreets, fix ſquares or market places, 
forty-fix beautiful fountains, and thirty- one mills; 
twenty-one of which are for grinding corn, and 
the remainder for making paper. The larger di- 
viſion of the town is ornamented with ten churches, 
and ſeven convents ; the ſmaller has three con- 
vents, and the ſame number of very handfome 
churches, befides the pariſh church. Bafil, taken 
altogether, is, from the cleanneſs and neatneſs of 
its ſtreets, and the beauty of its civil and religious 
buildings, public and private, a very fine city. 
The religion profeſſed at Bafil, as well as in 
tbe other parts of the canton, is the proteſtant. 


The cathedral or minſter is a very ſtately building 


with two ſteeples, or towers, on each ſide of the 
grand portico; and within, it is decorated with a 


fine marble altar, a beautiful font, and an elegant 


organ- loft, painted by Hans Holben. Behind the 
cathedral, on the borders of the Rhine, a magni- 


ficent terras has been raiſed, ſupported on the 
outſide by walls of a e height. From 
tful proſpect along the 


hence there is a delightful 
Rhine, and into the neighbouring fields. The 
church of St. Peter is at the extremity of the city, 
and is remarkable for the fine ſquare behind it, 
which extends to the weſt of the city. Fig is 
adorns 


irſeck and Birs. The 


Ada 7:%: ob 
adorned with fountains, and one hundred and 
forty-four linden-trees and elms. 


cool of the evening; though, in the heat of the 
day, the trees afford a delightful ſhade. Near 


; this ſquare ſtands the arſenal, which is plentifully 
furniſhed with warlike ammunition. and artillery. 
e Here is ſhewn the armour, in which Charles duke 
I of Burgundy was killed. That unfortunate 
; rince has ornamented moft of the arſenals in 
r ee ith trophies, This city, which 
4 contains about 12, ooo inhabitants, is fortified with 
1 walls, moats, towers, and baſtions, and has a com- 
5 mandery of the order of St. John, and another of 


ly town-houſe. On the ftair-caſe of the council 
houſe, is a picture of the laſt jugment, in which, 
though drawn before the Reformation, the devil 


ſiaſtics, before him to bell. 


following critique. upon the paintings of Hans 
Holben in this city : Here are many pictures of 


in Hans Holben's, (who was a native of Bafil, and 
nr. te favourite painter of Henry VIII. to whom he 
ng was firſt recommended by Eraſmus) particularly 
he Wl feveral portraits of Eraſmus, and one ſketch of Sir 
h a Thomas More's family. Though portraits are, 
ant in general, the moſt infipid of all kinds of paint- 
the Wl "gs, yet thoſe of ſuch celebrated perſons, done 
mi- by ſuch a painter, are certainly very intereſting 
the pieces. The moſt admired of all Holben's works, 
om s a ſuit of ſmall pieces in different compartments, 
the” Wl **preſenting the paſſion and ſufferings of our Sa- 
The our. In theſe the colours remain with wonder- 
ity, ful vivacity. Moore Tr. i. 330. | 

I it, Reſpecting the famous picture called Death's 
tis 


mirably 


This is the common place for walking in the 


the Teutonic order, a public granary, and a ſtate= 


is repreſented driving the pope, and ſeveral eccle- 
Dr. Moore has favoured the world with the 


Dance, though the doctor admits of its being ad- 
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mirably executed, he ventures to condemn it ih 
general terms ; notwithſtanding | it has been ſo of. 
ten mentioned in terms of rapture. His words are 
theſe : We were conducted to the diſmal gallery, 


upon whoſe walls, what is called Holben's Death ö 


Dance, is repreſented. The colours having been 
long expoſed to the air, are ho] quite Pac: 
which 1 can ſcarce think is much to be regretted, 
for the plan of the piece is ſo wretched, that the 
fineſt execution could hardly: prevent it from giv- 
ing diſguſt.— A ſkeleton, which repreſents Death, 
leads off, in a dancing attitude, people of bath 
ſexes, of all ages, and of every condition, from 
the emperor to the beggar. All of them diſplay 
- the greateſt unwillingneſs to accompany their bi- 
deous partner, who, regardleſs of tears, expoſty- 
lations, and bribes, draws them along. You 5 
take notice, that there is a death for each charac 


ter, which occafions a nauſeous repetition of the 


fame figure; and the reluctance marked bythe 
different people who are forced'to this hated mi- 
nuet, is in ſome accompanied with grimaces {> 
very . ridiculous, that one cannot refrain from 
{ſmiling ; which ſurely is not the effect the painter 
intended to produce. If he did, of all the con- 
trivances that ever were thought of to put people 
in good humour, this muſt be owl the moſt 
extraordinary. To this piece, ſuch as it is, Prior 
Ferre in his ode to the memory of colonel Vi- 
liers: 5 


« Nor aw'd by foreſight, nor miſled by chance, 
« Imperious Death directs his ebon lance, 
_ & Peoples great Henry's tomb, and leads oy Holben s tan? 


Moore's Tr. i. 331. 


The canton contains about 58,000 inhabitants 


Here is an univerſity, a gymnaſium, a phyſic 


garden, a ſoperb palace belonging to the * 
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of Baden-Dourlach; a muſeum, and a library, 
* which is reckoned rich in manuſcripts; beſides a 
chamber of curioſities, ſeveral hoſpitals, &c. The 
celebrated Eraſmus died here in 1536, in the ſe- 


city, of whoſe heirs they were purchaſed by the 
univerfity. Eraſmus reflected much honour upon 
this town, by chooſing it as the favourite place 
of his refidence, and publiſhing from hence the 


lic library are preſerved, with great veneration, 
ſeveral of his letters and his laſt teſtament, writ- 


The clocks of this city go an hour faſter than 
elſewhere. When it is but one o'clock in all the 
but the moſt popular, and perhaps the moſt, pro- 
bable ſtory is, that, about four hundred years ago, 


The enemy was to begin the attack when the 


ſhould ſtrike one after midnight. The artiſt 


in conſequence of which the enemy, thinking they 
were an hour too late, gave up the attempt; and, 
oclock, and continued an hour in advance 
ew a head which is placed near this patriotic clock, 


molt inſulting manner. It was originally a piece 
of mechanical wit of the famous clock-maker, 


ventieth year of his age, and was buried in the 
great church. He left his library, and cabinet of 
rarities, to one Amberbach, a learned lawyer of this 
oreateſt part of his valuable works. In the pub- 


ten with his own hand, as alſo his hanger and ſeal. 


towns and villages round, it is exactly two at Baſil, 
The origin of this ſingular cuſtom is not known: 


the city was threatened with an aſſault by ſurprize. 


large clock of the tower, at one end of the bridge, 


who had the care of the clock, being informed 
that this was the expected ſignal, cauſed the clock 
to be altered, and it ſtruck two inſtead of one: 


in commemoration of this deliverance, all the 
clocks in Baſil have ever ſince ſtruck two at one 


throughout the day. To confirm this ſtory, they 


which is continually lolling out its tongue in a 


T9 © who 


: SWITZERLAND. 
who ſaved the town. He framed it in derifion . 


of the enemy, whom he had ſo dexterouſly deceiv- 


ed. It has been repaired, renewed, and enabled 
to thruſt out its tongue every minute, for theſe 
four hundred years, by the care of the magiſtrates, 
who think ſo excellent a joke cannot be too often 
tepeated. | V 
Mr. Coxe inſorms us, that the inhabitants of 
| Baſil are ſtill ſo ſtrongly attached to this whimſi- 
cal cuſtom, that though it has been often propoſ- 
ed in the ſovereign council to regulate their clocks 
properly, yet the motion has been invariably re- 


Jjected 2 the people would ſuſpect their liberties 


were ended, if their clocks were to agree with 
thoſe of the reſt of Europe. Long eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
toms, however indifferent or ridiculous, are apt to 
make ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon vulgar minds, 

as to become ſometimes dangerous, and always 
difficult to be aboliſhed. . 

Trade flouriſhes: here, eſpecially in ſilk, rib- 
bons, and wines; and the police is under excel- 
lent regulations. Moſt of the offices are beftoy- 
ed by lot among thoſe who are well qualified, 
For the government of the city, there are ſeveral 
councils, or colleges, and officers. Of the laſt, 
the two burgomaſters, and two wardens of trades, 
are the chief. The great council is compoſed of 
the repreſentatives of the ſeveral companies of 
the greater and leſſer city. Baſil was the fee of 
a biſhop till the reformation, and a perſon er- 
Joys that title now, bur he lives at Porentru, near 
the Upper Alſace, and has no juriſdiction here. 
The inhabitants of this place ſeem to be uncom- 
monly afraid of thieves, moſt of the windows be- 
ing guarded by iron bars, or grates, like thoſe of 
convents or priſons; At the lower end of many 
of the windows, a kind of wooden box is wy 
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with a round glaſs of about fix inches diameter? 
zn the middle“ It is for the uſe of the ladies who 
tft within, who can, by means of this contrivance, 
F amuſe themſelves by looking at the paſſengers in 
the ſtreet, without being ſeen themſelves; it be- 
ing thought jadeccat for the ladies to appear at | 
the windows. The inhabitants ſeem to be reſer- 1 | 
ved, ſerio 3, and formal. The ſumptuary laws ll 
ate very ſtrict at Baſil, The uſe of coaches in the 
town is not indeed prohibited as at Zuric ; but, 
what is more | ſingular, no citizen or inhabitant ' 
is allowed to have a ſervant behind his carriage. 
We ſhould create à ſmile, (ſays a modern travel- 
ler), were we to particularize thoſe articles which 25 1 
paſs here under the opprobrious denomination op 


Foo e iN l 
r. JACOB, a village ſituated about a mile 5 
from Baſil; where, in 1444, twelye hundred Swiſs | 
engaged thirty thouſand French, headed by the 1 
dauphin, who was the ſon of Charles VII. The * 
battle continued ten hours, during which time ſix 

| thouſand of the French were killed, and all the 

| Swiſs were flain, except ſixteen. Here is a cuſtom- ea 
| houſe, and an hoſpital, om © 
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THE canton of F riburgh is encompaſſed by | Vit 
that of Berne, a few places only excepted, which 4 
die on the lake of Neuchatel, and the baitliages ill 
of Murton and Schwartzenburg. It is forty 1 
miles in length, and about twenty in breadth. 
The north-weſt parts of this country are not ſo 
hilly as the others, and conſequently produce 
plenty of grain and fruit, and not a little wine. 
The mountainous parts have good paſtures, and 
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large herds of cattle. The principal rivers iu 
this canton are the Sane, the Senſen, the Broye, 
or Bruw, and the Gotteron ; the laſt of which 
forms ſeveral water-falls, which have a pleafing 
effect. France ſupplies it with ſalt, and the Pays 
de Vaud with wine, The inhabitants of the 
country ſpeak a corrupt medley of German and 
French; but in the town of Friburgh the pure 
German preyails among perſons of rank; This 
canton is entirely popiſh, and contains an hundred 
and four pariſhes, under the juriſdiction: of the 
biſhop of Lauſanne, who refides at Friburgh. In 
1481, it was received into the perpetual union of 
the Helvetic body, at which time it alſo, formed 
the ninth in rank; but, on the acceſſion of Baſil, 
voluntarily degraded itſelf to the tenth, The geo- 
vernment is ariſtocratical, The moſt conſider. 
able places are, „ 5 ES 


FRIBURGH, the capital, a city on the banks? 
of the Sane, It is called Friburgh in Uchtlande, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Friburgh in Briſgaw, and 
is ſituated in a valley among rocks; ſo that, in 
every part of the town, you mult either aſcend a 
deſcend. CCC 

The fituation of the town, ſays a modern tra: | 
veller, though not one of the moſt beautiful, is 
certainly one of the moſt pictureſque and wild in 
Switzerland. It ſtands partly in a ſmall plain, 
partly on, bold acclivities, on a ridge of rugged 
rocks, half encircled by the river Sane ; and is 0 
entirely concealed by the circumjacent hills, that 
the traveller hardly catches the {malleft glimpſe, 
till he burſts upon a view of the whole town from 
the over- hanging eminence. Fhe fortifications, 
which conſiſt of high ſtone walls and towers, in- 
cloſe a circumference of about four miles. The 
Sane winds in ſuch a ſerpentine manner as to form 


1 g 


tions, 
'S, in 

The 
o form 
J 


r 1% 5 n t 
zn its courſe, within the ſpace of two miles, five 
obtuſe angles. On all fides, the deſcent to the 


town is extremely ſteep: in one place the ſtreets 


even paſs over the roots of the houſes. Many of 


the edifices are raiſed in regular gradation, like 


the ſeats of an amphitheatre : many overhang the 
edge of a precipice in ſuch a manner, that, on 
Ling down, a weak head would be apt to turn 
giddy ; and an unfortunate lover, repulſed in his 


ſvit, might inſtantly put an end to his pains, by 


taking a leap from the parlour-window, without 


the trouble of a journey to Leucate; or to the 


rocks of Meillerie. A traveller fond of wild and 
romantic ſcenery, will not fail to viſit the Moulin 
de la Motte, and the valley of Goteron, The 
Moulin de la Motte 1s a miller's dwelling, hol- 
lowed in the midſt of an impending rock; and 
the valley of Goteron lies on the north-weſt of 


the town. The ſociety of Friburgh is extremely 
agreeable ; the gentry are frank and hoſpitable, 
and blend French politeneſs with great fimplicity 
of manners. Dinner 1s uſually ſerved at twelve, 


and ſupper ſeldom later than eight. I never ex- 
perienced a more cordial reception in any town in 
Switzerland. The biſhop of Lauſanne, called 
here the biſhop of Friburgh, reſides in this city. 
Coxe's Tr. ii. 167. 25 e Ria 

In general, however, it is very pleaſant, the 


ſtreets are neat and large, and the houſes hand- 


ſome. The canton contains about 38, ooo inha- 
bitants, and the city of Friburgh 5000. The 
public buildings are chiefly of the religious kind, 
and finely adorned. The cathedral of St. Nicho- 


las, in the middle of the city, is large, and curi- 


ouſly embelliſhed. The grand portico is orna- 
mented with ſeveral images of the ſaints, with 
crowns of gilt paper, and other trinkets, with 
which the ſuperſtitious inhabitants ſeem much af- 

| fected. 
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large herds of cattle. The. principal rivers iu 
this canton are . the Sane, the Senſen, the Broye, 
or Bruw, and the Gotteron ; the laſt af which 
forms ſeveral water-falls, which have a pleaſing 
effect. France ſupplies it with ſalt, and the Pays 
de Vaud with wine, The inhabitants of the 
country ſpeak a corrupt medley of German and 
French; but in the town of Friburgh the pure 
German preyails among perſons of rank. This 
canton 1s. entirely popiſh, and contains an hundred 
and four pariſhes, under. the juriſdiction. of the 
biſhop of Lauſanne, who refides at Friburgh. In 
1481, it was received into the perpetual union of 
the Helvetic body, at which time it alſo. formed 
the ninth in rank; but, on the acceſſion of Baſil, 
voluntarily degraded itſelf to the tenth, The go- 
vernment is ariſtocratical, The moſt conſider- 
able places are, „ R 


_ FRIBURGH, the capital, a city on the banks 
of the Sane. It is called Friburgh in Uchtlande, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Friburgh in Briſgaw, and 
is ſituated in a valley among rocks; ſo that, in 
every part of the town, you muſt either aſcend a 
deſcend. „ 
The fituation of the town, ſays a modern ta. 
veller, though not one of the moſt beautiful is 
certainly one of the moſt piEtureſque and wild in 
Switzerland. It ſtands partly in a ſmall plan, 
partly on. bold acchivities, on a ridge of rugged 
rocks, half encircled by the river Sane; and is ſo 


1 $ entirely concealed by the circumjacent hills, that 
al | . the traveller hardly catches the {malleft glimpſe, 
if | till he burſts upon a view of the whole town from 

| Which conſiſt of high ſtone walls and rowers, in. 


; cloſe a circumference of about four miles. The 
Sane winds in ſuch a ſerpentine manner as to form 


11 
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obtuſe angles. On all ſides, the deſcent to the 


town is / extremely ſteep: in one place the ſtreets 


even paſs over the roofs of the houſes. Many of 
the edifices are raiſed in regular gradation, like 
the ſeats of an amphitheatre: many overhang the 
edge of a precipice in ſuch a manner, that, on 
waking down, a weak head would be apt to turn 
giddy ; and an unfortunate lover, repulſed in his 


ſuit, might inſtantly put an end to his pains, by 


taking a leap from the parlour-window, without 
the trouble of a journey to Leucate; or to the 
rocks of Meillerie. A traveller fond of wild and 
romantic ſcenery, will not fail to vifit the Moulin 
de la Motte, and the valley of Goteron, The 
Moulin de la Motte is a miller's dwelling, hol- 
lowed in the midſt of an impending rock; and 


the valley of Goteron lies on the north-weſt of 
the town. The ſociety of Friburgh is extremely 
agreeable ; the gentry are frank and hoſpitable, 
and blend French politeneſs with great ſimplicity 


of manners. Dinner is uſually ſerved at twelve, 
and ſupper ſeldom later than eight. I never ex- 
perienced a more cordial reception in any town in 
Switzerland. The biſhop of Lauſanne, called 
here the biſhop of Friburgh, reſides in this city. 
. U W EDS 1 

In general, however, it is very pleaſant, the 
ſtreets are neat and large, and the houſes hand- 
ſome. The canton contains about 38, ooo inha- 
bitants, and the city of Friburgh 5000. The 


public buildings are chiefly of the religious kind, 
and finely adorned. The cathedral of St. Nicho- 


las, in the middle of the city, is large, and curi- 
ouſly embelliſhed. The grand portico is orna- 


mented with ſeveral images of the ſaints, with 


crowns of gilt paper, and other trinkets, with 
WAich the ſuperſtitious inhabitants ſeem much af- 
ts | fected. 
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486 SWITZERLAND. 
feed. The church of Our Lady is ſmall, and 


nt 
» has nothing ſtriking to recommend it. The je- pra 
ſuits have a handſome college, ſeated on an emi. rive 
nence, on the higheſt part of the town, with à and 
college and a fine church belonging to it. The con 
other religious houſes are, the eonvent of the ferti 
- Avguſtines, founded in 1245, in which there is and 
a magnificent altar; that of the Cordeliers, pop! 
founded alſo in 1245; and that of the nuns, whit 
which is among the rocks, on a point of land by nate 
the fide of the river, at the extremity of the, city. unar 
The Sane runs in a deep channel, at the foot of beca 
craggy rocks, which ſeem a defence to the town. ritua 
The town-houſe is on one of thoſe rocks, having ſann 
the ſtreet on the Sane. behind it. The city of nis 
Friburgh, as well as the reſt of the canton, is of and 
the Roman catholic religion, and in the biſhop- 
ric of Lauſanne, It has its great and little coun- S( 
cil ; the firſt having the ſupreme authority, and hand 
conſiſting of an hundred counſelors : the other and 
has the adminiſtration of common affairs, and 1s is di 
compoſed of twenty-four ſenators, Among other 9 
public buildings may be mentioned a mint, 2 Solel 
granary, an arſenal, a commandery of St. John, tuate 
and ſeveral hoſpitals. The 2d of May, and the built 
22d of June, are obſerved here as great feſtivals, have 
for two ſignal victories gained on thoſe days over ſeem 
Charles the Bold. 55 e great 
STAFFIS, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Neu- chur! 
enburg lake, containing a ſeat, a convent, anda dern 
nunnery, BE | ESRI LES, ſtore: 
, Inhalt 
; . e | hall t 
8.0L. £4) Ri=© amo 
| | ) Moore 
THIS canton, known alſo. by the. name of Tt 
Solothurn, is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by the Whicl 
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emton of Berne, and on the north and weſt by 
that of Baſil. It extends on both ſides of the 
river Aar, and is about twelve miles in length, 
and ten in breadth. Though part of this canton 
conſiſts of the mountain of Jura, it is tolerably 
fertile, producing corn, wine, fruits, paſtures, 
and woods. The eſtabliſhed religion here is 
popery, except in the bailliag® of Buchechberg, 
which is Calviniſm, and its nfiſters are nomi- 
nated by the city of Berne. In 1481, with the 
\ unanimous conſent of the ſeveral cantons, Soleure 
became a member of the Helvetic body. In ſpi- 
fituals it is partly ſubject to the biſhop of Lau- 
| fanne, and partly to thoſe of Baſil and Conſtance. 
This canton contains about 50,000 inhabitants; 
and its principal places are, 8 


SOLEURE, the capital, an ancient, large, 

handſome, and ſtrong town, ſituated in a pleaſant 

and fertile country on the river Aar, by which it 

is divided into two almoſt equal parts. 

Dr. Moore ſpeaks favourably of this place. 

Soleure, ſays he, is an agreeable little town, ſi- 
tuated on the river Aar. The houſes are neatly 

built, and not inelegant; the meaneſt of them 
have a cleanly appearance. The common people 

ſeem to be in eaſier circumſtances, and have a 
greater air of content, than in any Roman ca- 
tnolic country I have ever viſited. One of the 
churches of Soleure is the moſt magnificent mo- 
dern building in Switzerland. The arſenal is 
ſtored with arms, in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants in the canton. In the middle of the 
hall there are thirteen figures of men in complete 
amour, repreſenting the thirteen Swiſs cantons. 
Moore's Tr. i. 319. 8 

The new church of St. Urs, fays Mr. Coxe, 
Which was begun in 1762, and finiſhed in 1772, 
18 


is a noble edifice of whitiſh-grey ſtone, which ad. 


mits a poliſh, and is a ſpecies of rude marble, 


Pizoni was the architect, and the expence a. 
mounted to 80,0001 ; a conſiderable ſum for ſo 


ſmall a republic, whoſe revenues hardly exceed 


12, oool. per. ann. Coxe's Tr. i. 210. | 
The ſtreets are large, and the public buildings 
handſome. It is well fortified, and ſurrounded 


with deep ditches, covered ways, good ramparts, 


and conſiderable advanced works. It was a place 
of ſtrength in the time of the Romans, and ſeve- 
ral of their medals, inſcriptions, and other anti- 
quities, have been found here. In the collegiate 
church, dedicated to St. Urs, are ſeveral fine 
tombs and monuments. Here is an arſenal, a 


convent of bare-footed monks, and a Jeſuit's col -· 


lege ; the front, of the latter being built at the 
expence of Lewis XIV. The government is the 
fame as that of Berne and Friburgh, and the lan- 


| guage ſpoken is French. The beautiful gardens 
in the ſuburbs, and the country-houſes in the 


neighbourhood, render it a delightful place to 


live in. 


BALSTAL, the capital of a romantic valley 


of the ſame name, in the bailliage of Falkenſtein. 


Beſides its pariſh-church, it contains two other, 


both of which are erected in one church-yard, 


' OLTEN. -ſmall town ſeated on the Aren, 


over which it has a bridge. Here is a Capuchin 


convent. 


SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


THIS is the moſt northern of all the cantons, 


and lies entirely on the. German fide of the A” 


1tons, 
Nhine. 
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SCHAFF HAUSE N. 


the weſt by the Black Foreſt; and on the ſouth by 
the canton of Zuric, from which it is ſeparated 
by the Rhine. Ir is twenty miles in length, and 
twelve in breadth, and abundantly fertile; yield- 
ing corn, fruit; paſture, and wine. It was ad- 
mitted a member of the Helvetic body in 1501. 


tants are Cal viniſts. The capital, and almoſt the 
only town worth mentioning, is, 


SCHAFF HAUSEN, a handſome town pleas 
fintly ſituated in a plain upon the northern thore 


bridge, juſtly admired for the ſingularity of its 


architecture. „„ . | 
A man of the ſlighteſt weight, ſays a judicious 


* 


traveller, feels this bridge almoſt tremble under 
out danger. It has been compared to a tight- 


its firm and equal tenſion, I went under this 
bridge in order to examine its mechaniſm ; and 


ſimplicity of the architecture. Coxe's Tr. i. 7. 


7. 


The ſtreets are handſome and broad, and the 


| houſes magnificent. Here are ſeveral churches : 
that of St. John is ſaid to be the largeſt in Swit- 


zerland ; and that of All-Saints, though not fo 
large, is a fine ſtructure. This town is well for- 
tified, and ſurrounded with walls, and contains 
an arſenal, an academy, of which the city paſ- 
tors are profeſſors, a cabinet of rarities, and a for- 
treſs which ſtands on the higheſt ground of the 
town, called the Emmerſberg. This city carries 
on a good trade by means of the Rhine; and, as 


it has a ſheep for its cbat of arms, and upon 


489 
tis bounded on the north and eaſt by Suabia; on 


The government is ariſtocratical, and the inhabi- 


of the Rhine, over which it has a moſt curious 


him; yet waggons heavily laden paſs over with- 


rope, and trembles when ſtrue k, but {till preſerves - 


could not avoid being highly pleaſed with the 


its name, in German, ſignifies a ſheep- fold, ſo 


3 R its 
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its coin. Here, and in other parts of Switzer. 
land, the fountains have generally pillars in the 


I 
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are produced in it; together with W of 
| Y ruit 


midſt of their bafons, with ſtatues on them of 


William Tell, and the other deliverers of their 


country. Here alſo, as in the other ariſtocratical 
cantons, is a greater and leſſer council, choſen 
out of the twelve companies of burghers, and 
from which all the town offices are filled up. 
'The reformation began to take place in this cit 

in 1521, and in 1529 it was fully eſtabliſhed, 
This place was originally called Scaphauſen, that 
is, a boat-houſe, from a ferry over the river which 
was formerly here. The canton of Schaffhay- 
fen contains about, 30,000 inhabitants, fix thou- 


ſand of which reſide in the eity. 


1 r E N EL 
THIS is the laſt, and one of the leaſt of 


the thirteen. cantons; confiſting only of three 


or four vallies; having the town of St. Galt 


on the north; the county of Toppenburg on the 


weſt z the lordſhip of Sax, in the canton of Zu- 
ric, and that of Gambs, in the canton of 


Schweitz, on the ſouth ; and the Rheinthall, or 


Rhine valley, on the eaſt. It is about thirty 
miles in length, and twenty in breadth. The 
country. along the Reinthall is very fruitful ; but 
to the ſouthward, beſides the high chain of hills, 


there are many rugged mountains: the natural 


ſterility indeed has been in a great degree over- 


come by the perſevering induſtry of the laborious 


inhabitants. It therefore yields good paſturage, 


and is not deficient in cattle, milk, butter, or 


cheeſe. Conſiderable quantities alſo of wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, beans, peas, wine, and flax, 


. * 
* 


* 


fruit and wood. The moſt celebrated medicinal 
paths in the whole canton, are the Gonter, the 


White, and the Trogner baths. 


Near the ſouthern borders, three ridges of 
mountains appear ranged behind each other, in 


AP BENEEL 401 


ad 4 longitudinal direction. The higheſt among them 
b. is called the Hohe-ſantis, or the Hohe- mefzmar, 
y which commands a proſpect of a prodigious ex- 
gd. tent. The principal rivers are the Sittar, iſſuing 
Nat out of the Alperſee, which is the largeſt lake in 
ich the whole country; and the Aach, which riſes in 
* Trogan pariſh, paſſes through the territories of 
the abbot of St. Gallen, and at length loſes itſelf 
; in the lake of Conſtance. e 

| This canton 1s ſupplied with water in ſuch 
exuberance, ſays Mr. Coxe, that we could hard- 

ly walk two hundred paces without ſeeing a ſpring 

bubble from the ground, or a torrent ruſh down 

"of the fides-of'a rock.” Cores Tr. i. 22 
nee The inhabitants, who are partly proteſtants, 
3all and partly Roman catholics, ſupport themſelves 
hs | principally by their manufactures of linen, fuſ- 
Zu- tian, crape, and thread; and the ſale of their 
of cattle, cheeſe, horſes, wood, and coal. Of the 
,or twenty-three pariſhes in the canton, four are po- 
urty piſh, and nineteen proteſtant. 5 
The Before the Reformation, the inhabitants were 
. ſubject to the abbot of St. Gallen; but they then 
ills, ſhook off his yoke, and united themſelves with 
man] the other cantons. After a ſeries of animoſities 
JVer- between the papiſts and proteſtants, the two par- 
rious ties came to an accommodation in 1587, by a 
tage, mediation of the other cantons, and certain diſ- 
r, 0 tricts were aſſigned each party. Though theſe 
heat, two diviſions conſtitute but one canton, each of 
flax, them forms a diſtinct community, or free ſtate, 
ee of ſending its particular repreſentatives to the diets 
fruit ol the confederacy, and having its ſeparate coun- 
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cils and officers. In ſpiritual matters, the papiſtg 
are ſubject to the biſhop of Conſtance, and the 
proteſtants to their own conſiſtory. This canton 
is able to bring into the field a confiderable 
force ; and, next to Berne, Zuric, Lucern, and 
Friburgh, is the moſt powerful of the whole con- 
federacy. This canton dontains no inclaſed towns, 
but only three or four open burghs: indeed the 
whole country, except among the barren rocks, 
is almoſt a continued village, being thickly co- 
vered with excellent cottages. Among the chief 
part of the inhabitants, the original ſimplicity , 
of the paſtoral life 1s ſtill preſerved. The natives 
of- this canton, in common with the inhabitants 
of democracies, poſſeſs a natural frankneſs, and 
peculiar tone of equality,*which ariſes from a 
conſciouſneſs of their own independence. They 
alſo diſplay a fund of original humour, and are 
remarkable for great quickneſs of repartee, and 
rude ſallies of wit, which render their converſa - 
tion extremely agreeable and intereſting, Coxe's 
„„ „ 
In the canton of Appenzel, the moſt conſider- 
able places are, | | Wl ric 


APPENZEL, the capital of the territory of 
the ſame name, ſeated in a pleaſant valley, on the 
bank of the riyer Sitter, twelve miles ſouth of moi 
St. Gallen. It is a pretty large town, containin | 
a church, a convent of capuchins, a nunnery of 
clariſts, an armoury, and a town-houſe, The ge- 
neral record. office of the whole canton is kept in 
this place, It is a catholic diſtrict. 


HERISAU, a large handſome town, giving 
name to a proteſtant diſtrict, and containing 4 
parochial church, a cquncil-houſe, an arſensl; an | 

1 . 
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z great number of manufacturers, who carry on 
a great trade with Germany and Italy. 


TROGEN, a pretty large proteſtant town, 
ſamous fox its annual linen fair, and it warm bath, 
It has a church, a council-houſe, an armoury, a 
record-office, the provincial cheſt, an hoſpital, 


and a powder magazine. | 


Tus BAILLIAGE or THURGAU, 


THE cantons to which the territorial ſove- 
reignty of this county belongs, are the eight can- 
tons of Zuric, Berne, Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, 


A Underwalden, Zug, and Glarus. Theſe eight, 
ey every two years, alternately appoint a bailtffover 
ire it, who reſides at Frauenfeld; and, fince the year 
nd 1501, the cantons of Friburgh and Soleure have 
ſa. alſo obtained a ſeat in its criminal court. This 
e's bailliage is bounded to the north by Suabia, and 
the lake of Conſtance, by which it is alſo bound- 
er- ed on the eaſt; to the weſt by the cantons of Zu- 
ric and Schaff hauſen; and to the ſouth by the 
territories of the prince and abbot of St. Gallen. 
of It is large and populaus, and obtained its name if 
the from the river Thur, which traverſes it. Though - Wy 
of mountainous towards the ſouth, it is, in general, a © WH 
ing fruitful country, yielding grain, wine, and fruits, th! 
7 Ol and plenty of good paſture. About a third of the it! 
ge- inhabitants of this bailliage are papiſts, and the 1 
t in reſt are Calviniſts. The Switzers Laas this territory 1 
from Sigiſmund, archduke of Auſtria, in 1460, and I 
15 it was confirmed to them by the peace concluded 1 
ving at Conſtance in the following year. A conſiderable if | 
1g 3 part of this bailliage js, however, ſubject to cer- — 
and bein lords, ſpiritual or temporal; particularly the _ = | 
| biſhop | mh 
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494 SWITZERLAND. | 
biſhop and chapter of Conſtance, and the abbot 
of St. Gallen. The moſt conſiderable place, is 


FRAUENFELD, a ſmall town, or rather 3 
village, the capital of Thurgau, containing, (as 
Mr. Coxe informs us) hardly a thouſand inhahj. 
tants; and is only remarkable as being the place 
where, ſince 1712, the deputies of the Swiſs can- 
tons aſſemble at the general diet. This was ſet— 
tled at the treaty of peace, concluded at Arau in 
1712, between the proteſtant and catholic can- 
tons. | | 
This territory alſo contains the ſmall towns of 
Arbon, Biſchoffzell, Diſſenhoffen, &c. and ſeve- 
ral villages. e 

The bailliage of RHEINTHAL acquired its 
name from its ſituation on the Rhine, which is 
alſo its eaſtern boundary. To the north it has 
the lake of Conſtance ; to the welt the canton of 
Appenzel ; and to the ſouth the barony of Sax, 
belonging to the canton of Zuric. Its length is 


twenty miles, and its breadth five. It produces 


plenty of corn, and wine. At the foot of the 
Camor-hill, in this bailliage, a pit 1s fituated, 
which abounds in tranſparent cryſtal, of white, 


brown, and yellow colours. Moſt of the inhabi- 


tants are proteſtants, and compoſe nine pariſhes 
under one deanery or chapter. The territorial 
fovereignty of it belongs to nine cantons, viz. 
Berne, Zuric, Lucern, Schweitz, Glarus, Uri, 
Underwalden, Zug, and Appenzel, who alternate- 
ly appoint a bailiff every two years; but the abbot 
of St. Gallen, has not only a ſhare of the juriſdic- 
tion, but alſo a revenuefrom it. This bailliage con- 
fiſts of five communities, which have two chiefs ot 
ammans; one nominated by the cantons, and the 
other by the abb ot. This territory contains 101 

Imma 


mall towns, named Rhenick, Allſtetten, and 
Bernhang, with ſeveral parochial villages, 


The bailliage of SARGANS is. about twenty- 
four miles in length, and ſixteen in breadth, hav- 


Griſons; the canton of Glarus, and the county of 
Gaſter on the weſt; and Toggenburg, with the 
| lordſhip of Werdenburg, on the north. On its 
mountains, great quantities of cattle are fed, and 
its vallies produce corn and fruit. The inhabi- 


of the latter have their miniſters from the univerſity 
2 of Zuric ; and the former, in ecclefiaſtical affairs, 
are under the biſhop of Coire, The bailliage be · 
longs to the eight old cantons, which alternate- 
1 ly ſend a bailiff to it, and is divided into the 
is Upper and Lower Sargans. In 1485, George, 
oF count of Werdenburgh, ſold the county of Sar- 
of gans to the ſeven old confederate cantons ; which, 
2X, in 1712, admitted Berne to a ſhare in the regency. 
9 1 This bailliage contains ſeveral ſmall towns and 
0 villages, the principal of which is Sargans, ſituat- 
the ed on the Rhine. It has a council and court, and 
ted, gives name to the bailliage. The little town of 
nite, Wallenſtadt, is alſo entitled to our notice. It 
99 5 derives its exiſtence from the paſfage of the mer- 
iſhes chandiſe tranſported from Germany through the 
arial Griſons to Italy. This communication occafions 
viz. the frequent reſort of Italian merchants; and that 
Uri, language is underſtood by many of the inhabi- 
nate- WW tants. Wallenſtadt is fituated on a lake of the 
abbot lame name, about twelve miles in length, and two 
iſdic⸗ in breadth; it is entirely bounded by high moun- 
e con- dans, except to the eaſt and weſt. The ſcenery 
ets of ef the lake is uncommonly wild and pictureſque, 
1d the and affords a perpetual variety of beautiful and 
, thre WI *9mantic. Scenes. mn, 3 
: {mal | Num- 
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ing the Rhine on the eaſt, ſeparating it from the 


tants are partly papiſts, and partly proteſtants; 
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496 SWITZERLAND. ; 
Numberleſs water-falls, (ſays Mr. Coxe,) gceq: 
fioned by the melting of the ſnows, fall down the 
fides of the mountains from a very conſiderable 
height, and with an almoſt inconceivable variety ; 
ſome of them ſeeming to glide gently in circular 
directions; others forming vaſt torrents, and ruſn- 
ing into the lake with noiſe and violence: all of 
them changing their form and their poſition, as 

we approached or receded from them. The lake 
is exceedingly clear, deep, and cold, and, as we 
were informed, is never frozen. Coxe's Tr. i. 42. 


The bailliage of GAS TER is bounded to the 
north by the territory of Toggenburg; to the 
eaſt by the bailliage of Utznach; to the weſt by 
the county of Sargans; and to the ſouth by the 
Wallen ſtadt lake. Towards Sargans, Toggenburg, 
and ſome other parts, this territory is mountain- 
dus; but, upon the whole, it is tolerably fertile. 
With reſpect to religion, it is entirely popiſh, and 
belongs to the cantons of Schweitz and Glarus; 
but the inhabitants enjoy many privileges, which 
every new bailiff is ſworn to maintain. When it 
is the turn of Glarus to nominate the bailiff, he 
muſt be choſen from among the papiſts. This 
territory has a diet held every two years, and a 
council, with two courts of juſtice. | 


The bailliage of ULTZNACH is ſituated be- 
_ tween Gaſter, Toggenburg, the cantons of Zuric 
and Schweitz, and the territory of the town of Rap- 
perſchweil. It was once a county of itſelf, which, 
in 1438, was mortgaged by the heirs of Frederic 
count Toggenburg, to the cantons of Schweitz 
and Glarus; and afterwards purchaſed by them, 
in 1439. Theſe. two cantons appoint a bailif 
alternately every two years; but Glarus can only 
chooſe from among the papiſts, the 8 
| Jo being 


| 
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b being chiefly of that perſuaſion. Here is a ſmall 
e town, and ſome villages. 1 5 
e e e e e 


| The little bailliage of GAMBS: is ſurrounded 
by the counties of Wardenburg, and Toggenburg, 
and the lordſhip of Sax. Like that of Utznach, 


and has nearly. the ſame privileges. The only 


= 


the ſame name. 


2, 

he Tas TOWN Ax D DISTRICT or RAPPER- 
5 e SCHWEIL © ESP 
the RAPPERSCH WEIL, a town pleaſantly ſitu- 
rg, ated upon a neck of land or promontory on the lake 
ny | of Zuric, over which here is a bridge of 1700 
$ paces in length, extending to a point of land 
an 


Hofes in the canton of Schweitz. Ir acquired its 


K pert, duke of Suabia. It is pretty well fortified, 
and has a ſtrong caſtle. — 


A very ingenious modern traveller informs us, 


protection of Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and 


theſe cantons ſhamefully oppreſſing the inhabi- 
uric tants, and encroaching upon their liberties ; Zu- 
Rap ric and Berne took poſſeſſion of the town in 1712, 
hich, and reſtored its ancient immunities. From that 
deric period Rapperſchweil has continued under the 
weitz protection of Zuric, Berne, and Glarus; the lat- 
hem, ter having preſerved its right by its neutrality, 
balliff This territory is about a league in circumference, 
ö wy and comprehends three pariſhes, © 
1tant | | | 4 


being | | 3 8 Tas 


it is ſubject to the cantons of Glarus and Schweitz, 


place in it, worth mentioning, is a ſmall town of 


which advances a great way into the lake, from the 


name, Rupert Village, from its founder St. Ru- 


that this town formerly threw itſelf under the 


Clarus, with a reſerve of all its privileges: but 
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THIS territory lies in the Argau, and is almoſt 
incloſed by the Aar on the weſt, the Reuſs on the 
fouth, the canton of Zuric on the eaſt, and the 
Rhine on the north. In general, it abounds in 
fruit and grain, particularly along the rivers 
Limmat and Aar; where it alſo produces good 
wine: and the mountains yield plenty of iron. In 
1418, when Frederic duke of Auſtria was put 
under the ban of the empire, the canton of Zuric 
took poſſeſſion of the town and county; and, hay-' 
ing purchaſed them from the emperor Sigiſmond, 
admitted to a joint ſhare in the ſovereignty, Lu- 
cerne, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and Zug; 
Berne in 1426, and Uri in 1445. Baden con- 
tinued a bailliage of thoſe eight cantons till 1712; 
when, a civil war breaking out between the pro- 
teſtant and catholic cantons, it was beſieged and 
taken by the troops of Zuric and Berne; and, at 
the peace of Arau, was ceded to thoſe two cantons 
and Glarus, which, on account of its neutrality, 
preſerved its right of joint ſovereignty. Zuric 
and Berne did not, however, prove their diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, when, not content with finally ſettling 
the religious diſputes in favour of the proteſtants, 
they exacted from the catholic cantons the ceſſion 
of Baden, contrary to the convention of Stantz, 
which forms the baſis of the Helvetic conſtitution. 
The umbrage conceived by the catholic cantons 
at this ſtep, was the principal inducement to con- 
clude a perpetual alliance with France in 1715; 
and to throw themſelves under the protection of 
that power. And this ſeparate league has nt 
been annulled by the general treaty which Louis 


XVI. contracted with the thirteen cantons in wk 
Ss : 2E 


\ 
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The principal place in this county, is, 


BADEN, alſo called UrPER-BA DEN, ſituated on 
rhe river Limmat, over which it has a bridge of 
conſiderable length, but without rails or pillars. 
It derives its name from the neighbouring warm 
baths, which are mentioned by the ancients under 1 
the name Aguæ, and Therme Helvetice, Tacitus | it 
mentions it as having been famous for its warm | 0 
baths long before his time. They lie a little out 
of the town, on both ſides of the Limmat, and are 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of the great and fmall 
baths : the waters are hot in the third degree, il 
being ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, and a, - 
mixture of alum and nitre. Several monuments 1 
of antiquity. have been found here; particularly 1 
in 1420, when ſome perſons were employed to 1 
open the large ſpring of the baths, they found | 
ſtatues of the heathen gods, made of alabaſter | 
Roman coins, compoſed of bronze, of Auguſtus, | | 
| 


Veſpaſian, Decius, &c. and ſeveral medals of the 
Roman emperors, of gold, filver, copper, and 
bronze. Till 1712, the diet of the thirteen can- 
tons aſſembled at Baden; but has ſince been trauſ- 
| ferred to Frauenfield. The bailiff reſides in a 
caſtle on the other ſide of the river; before which | 1 
there is a ſtone pillar, erected in honour of the | 
| emperor Trajan, who paved a road in. this coun- 
try eighty- five miles in length. The inhabitants 
are partly papiſts and partly proteſtants : to the 5 1 
papiſts belong the church of the aſſumption of 4 
| the Bleſſed Virgin, the convent of Capuchins, I 
and a nunnery ; and on the road to the great baths | 
they have another church. The Calviniſts aſ- 
ſemble in one which was built in 1714, alſo be- 
teen the town and the great baths, = | 
Ts This 4 
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This territory alſo comprehends the ſmall towns 
of Kilgnau, and Kaiſerſtuhl ; together with ſome 
villages, and Pr 2, 55 N 


\ 


ZURZACH, in Latin Certiacum, 8 large 


market - town ſituated on the Rhine, having two 
annual fairs, to which traders reſort from the gif. 


ferent parts of Switzerland, Germany, and France, 


The church, though it has. a collegiate founda. 
| tion, is common to both religions, e 


Abe tree AMPTS or provinces, are bounded 
to the north by the county of Baden; to the eaft 


by the cantons of Zuric and Zug 3 to the weſt b 
0 


thoſe of Berne and Lucern; and to the ſouth al 

by Lucern. The ſoil is very fruitful, and the inhabi- 
tants all Roman catholics, under the biſhop of Con- 
Nance. Of the upper diviſion, the eight old cantons 
are joint ſoyereigns; and of the lower thoſe of Zu- 
ric, Berne, and Glarus. This territory contains 


Iome villages. 


BREMGARTEN, which is under the joint 


ſovereignty or Zuric, Berne, and Glarus, is a 
town ſituated on the Reuſs, about eight miles 
ſouth of Baden. Here is a wooden bridge over 
the Reuſs, which is a very important paſſage be- 
Tween the cantons of Zuric and Berne, to keep up 


the communication. Bremgarten conſiſts of tuo 


towns, the upper and the lower; the former 


being on a hill, and the latter on the bank of the 


ꝛiver. The inhabitants axe papiſts. 


MEL DILGEN, which is under the protedtion | 
gf the eight ancient cantons, is a little f. 


tholic tgwn, and a republic of itſelf, The govert 
ment is modelled in the ſame manner as that of the 
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cantons, or as nearly ſo as ſo ſmall a community 


can imitate thoſe of ſo large an extent. For this 
reaſon, though they have ſo very little buſineſs to 
do, they have all the variety of councils and of- 


ficers that are to be met with in the greater ſtates. 


They have a town-houſe to meet in, adorned with 


'the arms of the eight cantons, their protectors, 
and they have three councils. It is ſeated on the 


river Reuſs, over which it has a bridge, where a 
toll is taken from paſſengers. The inhabitants, 


who are papiſts, amount to about one thouſand. 


The bailliage of SCHW AENBURG lies be- 
tween the cantons of Berne and Friburgh. The 
inhabitants, who are all proteſtants, ſpeak the 
German language. This diſtrict is under the 
joint ſovereignty of Berne and Friburgh. With- 


in its juriſdiction are four parochial villages, &c. 


The bailliage of MORAT, ſometimes called 
the bailliage of Murten, lies on the Murten-lake, 
and almoſt ſurrounds it. The inhabitants are all 
proteſtants; part of whom ſpeak the German 
language, and the others a.corrupt French. For- 
merly the diſtrict belonged to the empire, from 
whom it came to the houſe of Savoy; but, in 


1475, it ſubmitted to the cities of Berne and 


Friburgh, The only place worth mentioning in 
this bailliage is Morat, a town on the edge of a 
lake of the ſame name, about ſix miles in length, 
and two in breadth. hs 
Near this place, in 1476, the army of Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, was defeated with 
great ſlaughter. Not far from the town, (ſays 
Mr. Coxe) and adjoining to the high road, 
a monument of this victory ſtill remains: it is 8 


ſquare building, filled with the bones of the Bur- 


gundian 
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gundian - ſoldiers, who were lain at the ſiege and 
in the battle. To judge ſipm the quantity of 
theſe bones, the number of the ſlaughtered muſt 
have been confiderable. Core Tr. ii. 146, 
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The bailliage of GRAN N is ſurrounded, = 
by the Neuenburg lake, the principality of Neu- 
enburg, and the territory of the city of Berne, 
The inhabitants, who are proteſtants, ſpeak a 
corrupt kind of French. In 1484, this diftri 
was adjudged to the cities of Berne and Friburgh, 
on condition of their paying the ſum of twenty 
thouſand Rheniſh guilders to the other cantons, 
which had aſſiſted them againſt the Burgundians. 
Jt contains a town of the ſame name, ſeated on an 
eminence near the Neuenburg lake, having a 
manſion-houſe, which is the reſidence of the bai- 
hf. A friary once belonged to this town, the 
remains of which now ſerve for a gymnaſium. 
In 1476, when Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, bad beſieged and taken the town and 
caſtle, the Helvetic confederates marched to its 
relief, and a battle was fought in the neighbour- 
hood, which terminated in the great loſs and diſ- 
grace of the Burgundians. n 
When Mr. Coxe was in this territory, he in- 
forms us, that he heard ſome muſicians perform 
the Renz des vaches : that famous air, ſays he, 
which was forbidden to be played among the 
Swiſs troops in the French ſervice; as it awaken- 
ed in the ſoldiers ſuch a longing recollection of 
their native country, that it often produced in 
them a ſettled melancholy, and occaſioned fre- 
quent deſertion. The French call this ſpecies of 
patriotic regret, la maladie du pays. There is no- 
thing peculiarly ſtriking in the tune; but, as 1 
is compoſed of the moſt fimple notes, the powere | 
ful effect of its melody upon the Swiſs OT 


wh > — 


bees ce ms 
in a foreign land, is the leſs ſurpriſing. Nothing 


indeed revives ſo lively a remembrance of former 
| ſcenes, as a piece of favourite muſic which we 
pere accuſtomed to hear. amid our earlieſt and 


deareſt connections: upon ſuch an occafion, a 


long train of aſſociated ideas will neceſſarily ariſe 


in the mind, and, if not totally ſelfiſh, melt ir 
into tenderneſs. To uſe the language of poetry; 
« There is in ſouls a ſympathy with ſounds, 
— — 4 Wherever I have heard 
« A kindred melody, the ſcene recurs, 5 
« And with it all its pleaſures and its pain.“??? 
E CO "Ws 88 Cowper”s Tash, b. vi. 
| It is obſervable, that thoſe who inhabit the 
mountainous countries are moſt ſubject to this 
maladie du pays, becauſe their habits of life are 
eſſentially different from the cuſtoms and man- 


ners of other parts. Accordingly, the Scotch 


Highlanders, and the Biſcayans, as well as the 
Swiſs, when abſent from their country, are pe- 
culiarly apt to be affected with every circum- 
ſtance that recalls it to their minds. Coxe's Tr. 
li. 99. | | | 


The Bailliage of ESCHALONS is alſo the 


joint ſovereignty of Berne and Friburgh, and is 


ſurrounded by the territory of the city of Berne. 


Its inhabitants are compoſed of proteſtants and 


Roman catholics. It came to the cantons of 


Berne and Friburgh, with the bailliage of Grand- 


ſon, at the ſame time. It comprehends two in- 
conſiderable towns, and ſome parochial villages. 


| The ITALIAN bailliages lie at the foot of the 
Alps in Italy, and the Italian is the only language 
of the inhabitants, who are all Roman catholics, 


There are ſeven; viz. Bellenz, Riviera or Poleſe, 


Valle di Bregno, Lauis, Luggarus, Meynthal or 
e e 185 Val 
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Val Maggia, and Mendris ; three of which be; 
long to the cantons of Schweitz, Uri, and Un. 
derwalden ; and the other four to the cantons in 
general, except that of Appenzel. They are 
bounded on the north by the canton of Uri; on the 
eaſt by the Milaneſe and the Griſons ; and on the 
weſt and ſouth by the duchy of Milan. They were 
formerly a part of the Milaneſe, but moſt of them 
were ceded to the Swiſs, in 1512, by Maximilian- 
Sforza, duke of Milan, for aſſiſting him againſt 
France, and confirmed to them by Francis I. 

king of France, when he was maſter of the Mi- 
laneſe. Appenzel has no ſhare in them, becauſe 
it was 2 member of the confederacy when they 
were ceded. „ CIO ERR 


Tux AL LIES or THE CANTON 8. 5 


THE allies of the Swiſs, and their ſubjects, 
are thoſe only who are united to the cantons by 
a ſolemn league, in conſequence of which they 
are always ſummoned to the legiſlative diets; and 
have a vote in thoſe aſſemblies. The principal of 
_ theſe are, 1 5 . 


Taz ABBEY or sr. GALLEN. 


THE abbot of St. Gallen is ſovereign of what 
is called the Patrimony of St. Gallen, - ſituated 
between the canton of Zuric and the lake of Con- 
| ſtance. It is nearly allied to the cantons, and: 
conſequently is part of the Helvetic body, It is 
within the limits of the town of the ſame name, 
but has hardly any thing in common with it. 
This abbey, which is of the Benedictine order, is 
ſaid to have been founded by Gallus, a Scotch- 
man, who, after having converted the Suevi ot 
Suabians, with the aſſiſtance of big countryman 
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a hermitage, occupied by Gallus, who died in 
640, at the age of ninety-five years; after which, 


his diſciples built ſeveral cells in the hermitage, 


and, in the courſe of eighty years, a church and 
a monaſtery. Theſe, by the favour of the em- 
perors, and the donations of other perſons, ſoon 
became rich, and the land belonging to them was 


erected into a prineipality ; infomuch that the 


abbots, in 1215, became princes of the empire. 
It was once a famous academy, and produced a 


great number of learned men.” 4 
The library is now one of the beſt in Europe, 
and is particularly celebrated for its ancient and 


rare manuſcripts. 3 1 
Io this library we owe Petronius Arbiter; Si- 


lius Italicus, Valerius Flaecus, and Quintilian, 


copies of which were found in 1413. It was for- 
merly very rich in curious manuferipts ; but ſeve- 
ral were borrowed by the cardinals and biſhops, 
during the council of Conftance, and never fe- 
turned, This abbey is furtounded with high 
walls, having one opening into the town; and an- 
other towards its territory. Within the walls the 
abbot's palace is ſituated, together with a con- 
ventual church, in which ate preſerved the bones 
of St: Gallen; The number of monks is ſeventy- 
two, by whom the abbot is choſen from among 
themſelves, who immediately becomes ſuhject to 


the pope, and a prince of the empire. As an al- 


ly of the cantons, his deputies have a ſeat and 
voice in the general diet, and meetings of the 
confederacy, He has his hereditary ſteward, 


| marſhal, cup-bearer, and chamberlain ; and, ex- 


cluſive of the county of Toggenburg, and what 
is called the Old Territory, with his poſſeſſions 
in the Thurgau, and Upper Rheinthall, he has 
ſome lordſhips in Suabia, with certain rights and 
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columbanus, retired to Switzerland. It was firſt 
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and the nomiaation of all judges and officers, 


Tbe OLD TERRITORY, or the TERRI. 


penzel. The foil is good, and the inhabitants = 


miles, and its_hreadth about nine. Near two 


abbot, and were affiſted by the cantons of Berne 


9 oggenburgers were ſolemnly confirmed. All 


cers: there is, however, a council nominated by 


* 
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juriſdictions in other parts of Germany. In his 


- 


erritories, he has the diſpoſal of all benefices, 


TORY ef the PEOPLE of GOD's HOUSE; 
is about/ twenty miles in length, and ten in 
breadth, and is bounded on the north and weſt by 
the Thurgau; on the eaſt by the lake of Con- 
ſtance; and on the ſouth by the canton of Ap- 


are papiſts. The places worth mentioning in this 
diſtrict are, Rorſchach and Weil, two ſmall towns, 


The county of TOGGENBURG extends, 
from north to ſouth, between the canton of Ap- 
penzel on the eaſt, and that of Zuric agd the 
county of Gaſter on the weſt, Its length is thirty 
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thirds of the inhabitants are proteſtants, and the 
reſt papiſts. The territory, which lies partly in 
the dioceſe of Coire, and partly in that of Con- 
tance, abounds in cattle, It was purchaſed by 
tae abbey of St. Gallen, in 1468. Early in the 
eighteenth century, the inhabitants took up arms 
to deliver themſelves from the exactions of the 


ks, — & 2 2 2 


and Zuric, againſt that of Glarus and the abbot. 
The proteſtant cantons were twice victorious, 
and, in 1718, the abbot was obliged to come to 
an accommodation ; by which the liberties of the 


fines and forfeitures belong to the abbot, who 
appoints the greater part of the judges and offi- | 


the people, for the ſupport of their liberties, le- 
vying taxes, and other purpoſes. Half the judges 
in the Jower courts are appointed by the county 


pariſhes. 


WL ETES0 x); 09 
varſhes. The proteſtants and catholics are en- 
tiled to an equal ſhare in all offices, courts, and 
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pital of the county. 


Tur TOWN or sr. GALLEN. 


Sr. GALLEN is a handſome flouriſhing town 
in the upper Thurgau, ſeated in a narrow valley 
between two mountains, near the river Speinach, 
and thirteen miles from the city of Conſtance. 
This place, which owes its preſent flouriſhing 
condition to the abbey of St. Gallen, was, in the 
tenth century,. an open town: but, when the 
Hungarians ravaged Germany, and advanced in- 


with walls, to build towers; and ro encompaſs it 
with broad ditches: theſe works were finiſhed in 
980; but at preſent the town has no other fortifi- 
_ cations than the dirches. The houſes are well built, 
and the ſtreets large and handſome. The princi- 
pal public erections are the churches of St. Law- 


ſenal, the city library, and an alms-houſe. 
The abbot formerly poſſeſſed the ſovereignty 
of the town; but the inhabitants ſhook off his 


entirely proteſtant, and its government ariſto- 
democrarical : the ſubjects of the abbot, (whoſe 


The abbey, in which the prince reſides, is fituat- 
ed cloſe to the town, and in the midſt of its ter- 
ritory. This town owes. its flouriſhing ſtate (ſays 
Mr. Coxe) to the uncommon induſtry of the in- 
habitants, and to a very extenſive commerce, 
ariſing chiefly from its manufactures of linen, 
in a place ſo entirely commercial, I was aſtaniſh- 
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councils. . Lichtenſteig, a ſmall town, is the ca- 


to Switzerland, they began, in 954, to incloſe it 


rence and St. Magnus, the town-houſe, the ar- 


authority, and became independent. The town is 


territory 18 very extenſive) are moſtly catholics. ; 
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ed to find the arts and ſciences cultivated, and li. 
terature in the higheſt eſteem. Cox's 77. „ 2 
Being near the lake of Conſtance, in the road 
from Germany to Italy, this town ſerves as a cany] 
of communication between one country and thz 
Other. The inhabitants go into various countri 


to trade as merchants ; and ſome of them are ſet. 
tled even in Spain, notwithſtanding the difference 


of religion, for they are now all Calviniſts. This 


town is one of the allies of the Swiſs cantons, and 
_ deputies to tne general diet. In 1454, St, 


len entered into a perpetual alliance with the 


cantons of Zuric, Berne, Lucern, Schweitz, 


Zug, and Glarus. The abbot has at preſent 


little or no right to any thing in the town, but 


a hoſpitaler does him homage for land belong. 
ng to the hoſpital. The German language be. 
ing ſpoken here, a ſmall church has been built 
for the uſe of the French refugees. _ 

T he following curious anecdote, reſpecting the 


origin of this place, is extracted from Mr. Ad- 


diſon's Travels, p. 325: The town and abbey of 


St. Gallen carry a bear in their arms. The Roman 
catholics have this bear's memory in very great 


veneration, and repreſent him as the firſt convert 


their ſaint made in the country. One of the moſt 


learned of the Benedictine monks gave me the 


: following hiſtory of him, which he delivered to 


me with tears of affection in his eyes: St. 
Ballen, it ſeems, found all this country little 


better than a vaſt deſert; As he was walking 1 in it 


on a very cold day, he chanced to meet a bear in 
his way. The ſaint, inſtead of being ſtartled at 
the rencounter, ordered the bear to bring him a 
bundle of wood, and make him a fire. The 


bear ſerved him to the beſt of his ability, and, at 


his departure, was commanded. by the ſaint to 


e into the very depth of the woods, and there 
els % 37+ 3 2 fo. 
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to paſs the reſt of his life, without ever hurting 
man or beaſt. From this time (ſays the monk) the 
bear lived irreproachably, and obſerved, to his 
dying day, the orders that the ſaint had given 
him. 


The town of BIENNE is ſituated on a lake of 
the ſame name, at the foot of the Jura. The in- 
habitants are Calviniſts, and perform divine ſer- 
vice in the cathedral of St. Benedict, and the 
church of St. John; the latter of which former- 
ly ſerved as a convent of that order. This town 
anciently fell to the ſee of Baſil, and its biſhop 
is ſtill the territorial lord and ſovereign of it, 
To this prelate, on his acceſſion to the regency, 
the inhabitants take an oath; and, in return, re- 
ceive from him an inſtrument, in which he en- 
gages to maintain their rights, liberties, and 
uſages. In 1352, Bienne entered into a perpe- 
tual union with the city of Berne, in 1496 with 
the city of Friburgh, and in 1382 with the city 
of Soleure ; on which account it is conſidered as 
an aſſociate of the confederacy, and, in all gene- 
tal diets, votes next to the town of St. Gallen. 
It is alſo poſſeſſed of the right of taking up arms, 
of making, altering, and repealing laws and or- 
dinances, puniſhing delinquents, and determin- 
ing finally in civil and criminal cauſes. The ſmall 
St. diſtrict under its juriſdiction is ſuppoſed to com- 
N; prehend ſix thouſand inhabitants. Hh 
in it eee | 
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The THIS territory is bounded on the ſouth by the 
d, at Italian bailliages, the county of Chavenne, and 
t to dle Valteline; on the eaſt by the territories of 
there Wl Venice and Milan; on the weſt by ſome of the 
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Italian bailliages, and the canton of Uri; and on | 
denz, the canton of Glarus, and the principality of 
Lichtenſtein. It conſiſts of Griſon, or Grey League, 
the League of the Houſe of God, and that of the 


Ten Juriſdictions. The two firſt lie towards the 
fouth, and the laſt towards the north. It is re- 


jealous of their liberties, are ſaid to have had the 


ous; but even the mountains yield excellent paſ- 


Italian, or the German; but the latter is only 


the north by the counties of Surgans and Blu- 


markable, that the preciſe period at which the 
three leagues formerly united to compoſe one ge- 
neral republic, cannot be aſcertained, from any 
poſitive record in the annals of this country. 
Campel, the beſt hiſtorian of the Griſons, places 

this event about 1436. The length of the whole 
is ſeventy-five miles, and the breadth about ſixty. 
The inhabitants, who are briſk, courageous, and 


name of Griſons, from the grey coats which they 
formerly wore. This country is very mountain- 


ture for cattle, ſheep, and goats, with ſome rye 
and barley. The vallies afford plenty of grain, 
pulſe, fruits, wine, and hay. Hogs and wild 
fowl the country abounds in, but it ſparingly 
ſupplies the inhabitants with fiſh and ſalt. The | 
breeding of horſes is ſo much neglected here, that 
the greateſt part of thoſe which are uſed are pur- 
chaſed from foreigners. _ 5 
The principal rivers are, the Rhine, the Inn, 

and the Adda, which have all their ſources in this 
territory. RE e 
The language of the Griſons is either a corrupt 


uſed in their general ſtate aſſemblies. Both the 
opith and proteſtant religions are tolerated here 
by eſtabliſhed laws. About two thirds of the 
inhabitants profeſs the latter, and the other third 
are Roman catholics. Each of the leagues 1s 
ſubdivided into communities, which are ſo my 
ES.” by 
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| democracies; every male beyond the age of ſix- 
teen having a ſhare in the government, and a vote 
in the election of magiſtrates. Deputies from 


the ſeveral communities conſtitute the general 
diet of the Griſon leagues, which is held annual- 
ly, and alternately, at the capital of each league; 


but nothing can be concluded without the con- 
ſent of their conſtituents. 

The country of the Griſons is a r part of the an- 
cient Rhætia, which, while it was a Roman pro- 
vince, alſo included Vindelicia. After the ex- 
tinction of the Roman empire in the weſt, it was 
for ſome time ſubject to its own dukes, and thoſe 
of Suabia. The biſhop of Coire, and ſome petty 
princes dependent on the emperors of Germany, 
then became maſters of a great part of it. At 


laſt, by the extinction of its lords, and other 


means, it compoſed three diſtinct republics ; and 
theſe are ſubdivided into a certain number of 
communities, which are a kind of republics, ex- 
erciſing every branch of ſovereignty, except that 
of making peace and war, ſending embaſſies, con- 
cluding alliances, and enacting Jaws relating to 


the whole country, which belong to the provin- 
cial diets of the ſeveral leagues. The particular 7 


diets are compoſed of a deputy from each com- 
munity; and, in all theſe diets for deliberating 
on the affairs of the reſpective leagues, there are 


general diets for what concerns the whole body, 


or the three leagues jointly, There 1s a general 


ſeal appropriated to the uſe of the three leagues, 


and each reſpective league has a ſeparate ſeal. 


Extraordinary diets are ſametimes ſummoned up- 
on particular occaſions. In the general diets, the 
Grey League has twenty-ſeven votes; that of the 


Houſe of God twenty-two, and that of the Ten 
juriſdictions fourteen. The bailliages belonging 
in common to the three leagues are thoſe of the 
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Valteline, Chieavene, Bormio, Meynfeld, - Ma. 

lans, and Jennins. The. annual revenue ariſing 
to the Griſons from their vaſſalages, amounts to 
about thirteen thouſand five hundred fforins. 
Though the public revenue is ſmall, many pri- 
vate individuals in the country are extremely 
rich. In caſes of extraordinary emergency they 
tax themſelves in proportion to the neceſſity of 
the ſervice, and their own property. The Gri- 
ſons maintain no regular troops, but they have a 
well-diſciplined militia. The principal ſtrength 
of the country conſiſts in the narrow paſſes, and 
high mountains, by which they are ſurrounded; 
in which a few reſolute men are able to oppoſe a 
large army. | 1 


The GREY LEAGUE is compoſed of eight 
large diſtricts, called councils, and twenty. three 
communities, of which eighteen are Roman ca- 
tholics. The number of inhabitants is eſtimated 
at fifty thouſand. Ilants, the capital of this 
league, contains about fixty houſes, and is partly 
furrounded with walls; a circumſtance which 
ſerves to diſtinguiſh it, as it is the only walled 
town, except Coire, among the Griſons. It is 
alſo remarkable for being the place where the 
general diet of the three leagues aſſembles every 
third year. This territory alſo comprehends 3 

nraggling town, named Diſentis, and ſeveral vil- 

5 ges. , 6 „ 


The territory of the LEAGUE of the HOUSE 
of GOD is ſuppoſed to have obtained its name 
from the cathedral of the biſhopric of Coire, 
which ſtands in it. It is divided into two great 
communities, which are ſubdivided into twenty- 
one, called juriſdictions; the W 5 

N whie 


which are chiefly proteſtants. About Coire, and 
the banks of the Rhine, fruits of all ſorts, except 
oranges and olives, are to be found in great 
plenty. Coire, which is not only the capital of 
this league, but of the republic, is. ſituated at 
the foot of the _ in a rich plain. The town 
lies partly in the plain, and partly upon the ſteep 


fide of a rock, and is ſurfounded with ancient 


brick walls, with ſquare and round towers, in 


the ſtyle of fortification, prior to the invention of 
un-powder. The ſtreets are narrow and dirty. 


he inhabitants are chiefly proteſtants, and are 
eſtimated at two thouſand, This place has a ju- 
riſdiction diſtin from the territory, and has its 


own government and laws. Upon the higheſt 


part of the town ſtands the biſhop's palace, the 
cathedral, and the houſes, belonging to the chap- 


ter. The biſhop is prince of the Roman empire; 


a dignity annexed to the ſee in 1170, by the em- 
peror Frederic the Firſt, and is ſtyled Lord of 
Furſtenberg and Furſtenau. His revenues amount 


to about 20001, ſterling per annum. The remains 
of two or three towers, which are evidently of 


Roman conſtruction, atteſt the antiquity of this 
city, Poſchiavo is a pretty large town in this 
League, which alſo contains ſeveral parochial vil- 
lages, „ 3 


Tube LEAGUE of the TEN JURISDICTI- | 
ONS, which is the ſmalleſt of the three, is di- 


vided into ſeven communities, To make up the 
ten juriſdictions, three of the great communities 
are each ſubdivided into two juriſdictions. In the 
general diets, this League has fourteen votes. 


In 1649, this League purchaſed for itſelf all the 


prerogatives which the houſe of Auſtria was poſ- 


ſeſſed of in this country. The inhabitants are 


chiefly proteſtants, and German is the language 
8 | ;  - ſpoken, 
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ſpoken, except in one or two. villages. - The 
length of this country is about twenty-five miles, 
The houſes are ſo diſperſed as not to form a ſingle 
village, properly ſo called. In the great church 


belonging to the community of Davos, the gene= 


ral diet is held every year. eee has indeed 
the appearance of a village. 


The TERRITORIES. ſubject to. the three 
GRISON LEAGUES, lie at the foot of the Alps, 
not far from the entrance of Italy, and conſiſt of 


the Valteline, and the counties of Bormio, and 


Chiavenna. 
. "NG 


THE. VALTELINE. 


IHE Valteline i is a fine fruitfal ale in . 
ſouth- eaſt diviſion of the country of the Griſons, 
about fifty miles in length, and from eight 
to twenty in breadth. It is watered throughout 
with the Adda, which, after receiving all the 
ſtreams iſſuing from the Foreſt, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Como-lake. This vale is ſheltered from 
the northern blaſts by bigh mountains, and beauti- 
fully interſſ erſed with corn- fields, vineyards, mea - 
dos, and fruit- trees. This country produces : à red 
wine of a moſt delicious flavour, and of ſo ſtrong 
2 body, that it will keep a vaſt number of years, 
improving in its taſte, and gradually turning paler, 
till its redneſs totally diſappears. The apples and 
pears which are the growth of this valley, are far 
from being fine, but its melons, figs, apricots, and 
peaches, are exquiſite, Here is alſo a plentiful 
ſupply of citrons, almonds, lemons, pomegra. 
nates, and other excellent fruits, The attention of 
the inhabitants is ſo much engrofled 1 in culture 
of filk and wine, that e is too a of 

ed, 
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lected, and they even import a part of the corn 


which they conſume. Bees and Slk-worttis der 
bred in great abundance; and ſo fertile is the 


country where it is properly cultivated, that it 


ſometimes produces three crops in a ſingle year: 


one of wheat, the ſecond of millet, and the third 
of turnips. The Adda yields plenty of trout, 


which are large, fat, and delicious. The lan- 
guage here is a corrupt Italian, and the religion 
popery. Formerly many proteſtants reſided in 
this territory, but they were all maſſacred in 1620. 


This was occaſioned, ſays Mr. Coxe, by the 


violence of the Griſons, who had long attempted 
to introduce the Reformation into the Valteline 
with the moſt injudicious zeal, and without pay- 


ing ſufficient attention to the prejudices of a ſu- 


perſtitious people, Churches for the, worſhip of 
the reformed religion were conſtructed, and mi- 


niſters regularly ſettled with a permanent ſalary. 
The 20th of July, 1620, was the day appointed 
for the perpetration of this harrid defign. At 
dead of night, Robuſtelli, the leader of the conſpi- 
racy, accompanied by about a hundred followers, 
arrived at Tirano; and, having aſſembled the chief 


catholics of the place, laid before them the intention 
of extirpating the proteſtants: the dreadful pro- 
poſal was embraced with all the zeal of reſent- 


ment, inflamed by fanaticiſm. At break of day, 


the ſignal for the maſſacre being given by ringing 
the bells, great part of the inhabitants iſſued from 


their houſes, and repaired to the market-place 


with terror and anxiety. In this moment of per- 
plexity the conſpirators fell upon the proteſtants, 


and encouraged the people to follow their exam- 


ple, by deſlroying the enemies of the catholic 


faith. Few words being neceſſary to exaſperate 


an incenſed. and ſuperſtitious multitude, every 
perſon ſeized the firſt arms that preſented them- 
2, WS: ſelves, 
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ſelves, ſcqured the ſtreets, ſtormed the houſes, and 
aſſaſſinated the proteſtants. During this dreadful 
ſcene, the podeſta, his wife, and family, and ſome 
of the principal proteſtants, took refuge in the 
town- houſe, and barricadoed the doors; the catho- 
lics, however, ſaon forced a paſſage, and burſt into 
the apartments-where the fugitives were collected. 
T heir fury was for a moment ſuſpended, at the as 
fecting ſight of the podeſta and his wife upon 
their deer preſenting their infant children with 
uplifted arms. But ſuch was the implacable bar- 
barity of the enraged multitude, wha demanded 
with repeated inſtances the death of the podeſta 
and his family, that this ſhort reſpite was of no 
avail, and only ſerved ta embitter their fate: they 
were firſt impriſoned, and then put to death, with- 
out diſtinction of ſex or age. It would be ſhock- 
ing to humanity to enumerate the paxticulars of 
this ſavage maſſacre, or to trace its devaſtation i 
the ſeveral towns of the Valteline. It continued, 
without intermiſſion, for three ſucceflive days; nor 
were its horrid effects confined merely to the ſpot: 


many who had eſcaped into the country were 


hunted down like wild beaſts: others, after elud- 
ing the fury of their purſuers, were conſumed 
by hunger. and fatigue ; and numerous dead bo- 
dies were diſcovered in the woods, caverns, and 
torrents : even women and infants were flain in 
the moſt deliberate manner. Some proteſtants 
ſaved their lives by abjuring their religion, and 
many who refuſed to purchaſe their ſafety by this 
conceſlion, were burnt alive. In the midſt of this 
dreadful carnage, one inſtance of ſingular hu- 
manity deſerves to be recorded. Bartholomeo 


Peretti, the principal catholic at Berbeno, being 


exhorted to put all the proteſtants of that town to 
death, appriſed them of their danger, and aſſiſted 


them in elfeQting 2 an eſcape. But this act of cle- 
: mency 
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mency was the occaſion of his own deſtru Rios, 


and he was executed as an enemy to religion. 


Coxe's Tr. Ul. 98. wy * 

In 1639, the Valtelin was confirmed by treaty 
tothe Griſons, and the treaty guaranteed by Spain. 
The ſubſtance of which is, An act of oblivion ; 


the immunities of the ſubje& countries to be con- 


firmed as they exiſted before the revolution of 
1620; and no other religion than the catholic to be 
tolerated therein. This treaty alſo ſecured to the 
Spaniards the paſſage of the valley. The prin- 


cipal officers in the Valteline are appointed every 
two years by the Griſons; and at the ſame periods 


of time, every league ſends three deputies, with 
two clerks and a lawyer, to hearken to the com- 


plaints of the people, againſt the officere ſet over 


them, and to redreſs their grievances. The na- 


tives have many privileges, and, among others, 


that of chooſing certain officers. This country is 


defended by mountains, through which there are 


narrow paſſes; in conſequence of which a ſmall 
number of men may withſtand great armies. 
The inhabitants of this valley are eſtimated at 
twenty-five thouſand, and the principal places in 
it are, 85 


SON DRIO, the capital of che Valteline, and 


the reſidence of the governor, ſituated on the Ma- 


ler, which runs into the Adda a little below. 


The neighbouring country is extremely beautiful, 
and the town, among many other good buildings, 
has a handſome church. It is the reſidence of the 


bailiffs and vicario, and exhibits the ruins of an 


ancient caſtle and a nunnery. This town, like all 
the others in the valley, has a deſerted appearance : 
there is little appearance of trade, and no anima- 
tion, A traveller, who lately viſited this town, 
gives us the following information. I rode to 72 
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the painting: of St. Benedict, at the nunnery about 

a mile and a half from Sondrie." After I bai ex- 
amined the painting, the abbeſs ſent a meſſage 
defiring the favour of my company, which I ac. 
cepted with pleaſure. Upon entering the parlour; 

I made my obeiſance to the abbeſs, who, in com- 

a + pany with two nuns, was ſeated on the other fide 
of the grate. After the uſual compliments, and 
enquiries if I was pleaſed with the picture, wine 
and cakes were brought in. The wine was the 
produce of their own vineyards, and'was excellent, 
The cakes were ſhaped like ſ#ulls and bones. The 
abbeis and her friends behaved with great caſe 
and politeneſs : they aſked many queſtions rela- 
ting to England, natural to perſons ſequeſtered 
from ſociety ; and one of them apologized for 
their curioiity, by remarking that women were 
not leſs inquiſitive, or leſs fond of talking, be- 
cauſe they were ſhut up in a nunnery. The per- 
ſon who made this remark was pale, but not un- 
healthy; her figure was remarkably fine, and ſhe 
had been very handſome : a diſappointment in 
love, as I am informed, firſt induced her to 
take the veil, and to bury ſo much beauty and 
elegance in a convent. I was ſo much ſtruck 
with her manner and addreſs, that I could not 
bins wiſhing ſhe might never live to regret ſuch 
a ſtep, and that ſhe may feel all that eaſe and tran- 
quillity of mind; which are expected, out not al- 
. found, by thoſe who take the veil. 


TIN AN O, a large populous t. town on the Adds, 
and the ſeat of a podeſta. Here te e 1 
of the procenoney began, | 


MORBEGN 0, a pretty 1 1000 i 0 BY 

ver Bitto, which at a ſmall diſtance from hence 

is received into the Adda, Here 1 is a foundation, 
eon. 
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confiſting of an archdeacon, and fees refiden- 
tiary canons, a convent, and a nunnery, It was 
formerly a walled town and had a fort, but the 
fortifications were demoliſhed 1 in 1521. This is 
the handſomeſt town in the Valteline, and appears 
to have more ſhops, and to Carry on more trade, 
than 2 all the others Mee, 


1 


— 


Tur COUNTY oF BORMIO. 


' THIS diſtrict lies at the foot and in the widlt 
of the Rhetian Alps, between the League of the 
Houſe of God, the country of Tyrol, the territo- 
ries of Venice, and the Valteline; being environed 
with ſteep mountains, the ſummits of which are 1 
ſeldom free from ſnow. Part of the country alſo | 
conſiſts of ſtupendous mountains. It is about 
fifteen miles in length, and fourteen in breadth ; — 
and the inhabitants, amounting to about fourteen if 
thouſand; are all papiſts; the exerciſe of every { 
other religion being prohibited. The air here is f 
coldiſh, but pure and healthy. No wine is pro- 
duced in this country, and but little fruit; but it 
yields a ſufficient quantity of grain for home con- 

ſumption, and, fo rich are its paſtures, the natives 
keep great quantities of cows, ſheep, and goats. 
This territory abounds in iron ore, and other me= 
tals and minerals; and the honey which it pro- a 
duces is particularly excellent. They have a go- 8 
Vernor, appointed by the Griſons, called a po- 
deſta; but have the full enjoyment of their an- 
cient rights and privileges. The only place de- 
ſerving notice in this diſtrict, is, 


4 


BORMIO, the capital, ks ſituated near 
the 1 river Adda, and about fifty miles from Coire, 
It is the reſidence of a governor, called the Po- 
i | | | deſta, 


- 
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deſta, as well as an archdeacon, and five canons, 

11 is a pretty large populous place, and formerly 
had a caſtle, which. was demoliſhed in 1639. 
This town contains about a thouſand inkabitagts, 


> +74 


but has a deſolate appearance. 


Taz COUNTY or CHIAVENNA. 


THIS territory is environed with the Grey 
League, the League of the Houſe of God, the 
Valteline, and the territory of Como; being about 
twenty-one miles in length, and eighteen in 
breadth. The mountains of Chiavenna contain 
quarries of ſtone, called the Lavezzi-ſtone, in 
Latin lebates, of which ſundry kitchen utenſils are 

made, and even cups and ſaucers. It is of 2 
blackiſh green colour, and never breaks over the 
| hotteſt fire. This country in general approaches 
to the beauty and fertility of Italy, It produces 
grain of all kinds; the trees bear excellent fruit; 
the vineyards yield good wine ; and the moun- 
tains feed cattle and ſheep, The lake of Chia- 
venna, the Lira, the Maira, and the Adda, furniſh 
a a plentiful ſupply of fiſh, and there is no deficien- 
cy of butter, cheeſe, and milk. The number of 
inhabitants is ſuppoſed to be about five thouſand ; 
the religion they profeſs is popery, and their 
country is in the dioceſe of Como. This terti- 
tory came under the ſovereignty of the Griſons at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame manner as the 
Valteline, It is ruled, like the other ſubject pro- 
vinces, by a Griſon governor, ' The principal 
place in this territory, is 8 


x CHIAVENNA, a large, ancient, populous 
1 town, ſeated on the bank of the Maira, at the foot 
{ ol the mountains, in a plain full of vineyards. It 
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is well built; and has ſeveral handſome houſes. It 
is the refidence of the commiſſary, and contains 
6x churches, one of which is collegiate, a con- 
vent, a nunnery, a palace for the governor, and a ; 

ſtately cuſtom-houſe. The inhabitants( wich are | 
about 3000 in number) make caves in the mouns . | 
tains, ten or twelve feet in depth, where they 
keep their wine as cool in ſummer as if it had 
been mixed with ice. „„ 


I 


The Barony of HALDENSTEIN is a free in- 
dependent batony lying on the Rhine, about three 
miles below Coire. It is near. five miles in 
length and one in breadth. It received its name 
from the parochial village of Haldenſtein. For 
the protection granted it by the Griſons; it is 
obliged, when required, to furniſh them a certain 
number of men. The lord of this place is ſtyled 
baron of Haldenſtein and Lichtenſtein, and has / 
all the prerogatives of a ſovereign within the ba- 
rony, together with the tythes, the patronage of 
the churches, &e. The inhabitants were releaſs 
ed from villanage in 1701. This barony belongs 
to neither of the three leagues, nor has any other 
connection with their regency; excepting that of 

being under its protection. Three perſons are re- 

commended by the vaſſals to the baron, out of 

which he nominates one for judge. The ancient 

caſtle of Haldenſtein, from which the barons took 

their title, is now in ruins. The preſent houſe, | 
occupied by the baron of Haldenſtein, was built | 
in 1544, by James de Caſtrio, and is pleaſantly — 4 
fituated near the Rhi neee. 3 
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| eee, Were ke 
4 ++ THIS tract of country, called the Vallais, is 3 
| valley arnong the Alps, extending from the ſource 


of the river Rhone, to the lake of Geneva, almoſt 

x hundred miles in length, and thirty in breadth, 
It is bounded on the north by the Alps, which ſe: 
parate it from the cantons of Berne and Uri; on 
the caſt by the mountains of Forche ; on the ſouth 
by the duchy of Milan, and the Val d' Aoſta; 
and on the weft by Savoy and the republic of Ge- 
neva. The air among the mountains is ſubject to 
the extremities of cold and heat; but the ſoil is 
extremely fertile, producing all ſorts of grain, 
wine, ſaffron, almonds, figs, pomegranates, and 
other fine fruits. The foil atmoft prevents 
labour, by ſpontaneouſly producing the fruits of | 
the earth. This diftri& abounds in cattle, game, 
and veniſon, and is well watered by the Rhone, 
which paſſes through it in its weſtern courſe, re- 
_ ceiving, as it flows along, the ſtreams and leſſer 
tivulets of the Vallais, iſfuing from the mounitains, | 
Dx. Moore mentions the junction of the Are 
with the Rhone, in terms equally ſpirited and 
juſt: The Arve, ſays he, povrs its chill turbid i 
Kream into the Rhone, ſoon after that river iſſues | 
from the lake of Geneva. The contraft between 
thoſe two rivers is very ſtriking 3 the one being 
as pure and limpid, as the other ts fout and muddy. 
The Rhone ſeems to ſcorn the alltance, and keeps 
as long as poſſible unmingled with his dirty ſpouſe. 
Two miles below the place of their junction, 4 
difference and oppoſition between this ill-ſorted 
couple is ſtill obſervable; theſe, however, gradu- 
ally abate by long habit; till at laſt, yielding to 
neceflity, and to thoſe unrelenting laws which 
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joined them together, they mix in perfect union, 
and flow in a common ſtream to the end of their 
courſe. Moore Tr. i. 189. „ ves 
The German, French, Italian, and even the La- 


by the common people; thoſe languages being 
all indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the inhabitants, in 


Savoy, Piedmont, and the Milaneſe. 


ably pictureſque. A little ſilk hat, fixed on one 
fide of the head, from which a bunch of ribbons 
hangs negligently, with a jacket very advanta- 


is, upon the whole, more becoming than the dreſs 
of the common. people in any country I have yet 


The Vallais 1s entirely popiſh, forming the 


lower. The upper having, in 1475, made a 
been ſubject to the former, though not without 


that of the Sion, which is ariſtoeratical, is nearly 
the ſame as that of the Griſons. The republic of 


has formed a particular league with the ſeven ca- 
tholic cantons for the defence of the common re- 
ligion. The biſhop of Sion was formerly abſo- 
Jute ſovereign over the greateſt part of the Vale 
lais ; but his authority is now limited to the fol - 
lowing particulars. He has the ſole power of 


for execution: the money is coined in his name, 
and with the arms of the republie. In his acts 


German empire, and count and præfect of the 


o 
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tin, is ſpoken here, though very corruptly, even 
their intercourſe with the cantons of Berne, Uri, 
The dreſs of the young Vallaiſannes is remark - 
geous ta the ſhape, gives them a ſmart air; and 


ſeen. Moore's Tr. i. 235. 0 
dioceſe of Sion, and is divided into the upper and 
conqueſt of the lower, the latter has ever fince; 


many privileges. The government, excepting - 


the Vallais is an ally of the thirteen cantons; and 


pardoning criminals ; and figns all the warrants | 


he ſigns himſelf biſhop of Sion, prince of the 


Vallais; in days of high ceremony he dines in 
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| PR and is waited, on by the firſt noble i in * 
allais, who is hereditary treaſurer. The natives 

are, in general, of a diminutive ſize, and many 
of them afflicted with goitres, or wens in the 
throat. Moſt of the houſes are built of wood, 

and particularly that of the larch tree, which 
grows here in great abundance, and is very dura; 

able. The moſt conſiderable places are, 


- SION, the capital of the whole Vallais, ſeared 
on the river Sitten, not far fram the Rhine, at the 
foot of three inſulated rocks. It contains fix 
churches, ſeveral convents, and a college, and is 

„the ſee of a biſhap, who has no leſs than three 
palaces in the town. He is elected by the chap. 
ter and the repreſentatives of the ſeven tythings, 
and is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mouſtiers, 

1 in Savoy. In 1475, Sion was e beſieged 

1 by the Savoyards and the forces of Geneva, which, 

=. + however, were repulſed. with' very conſiderable 
Bm loſs. Sion is an ancient town, and was formerly 

i the capital of the Seduni, who inhabited this part 

il pf the country in the time of Julius Cæſar: a tew 

il remaining inſcriptions praye its antiquity. 

The inhabitants of this part of the Vallais, ſays 

| Mr. Coxe, are very much ſubject to o!tres, or 

4 large excreſcences of the fleſh which grow from 

the throat, and often encreaſe to a moſt enormous 
ſize: but, what is more extraordinary, idiocy allo 
remarkably abounds among them. I ſaw. many 
inſtances of both kinds as I paſſed through Sion; 
ſome idjots were baſking in the ſun with their 

5 tongues out and their heads hanging dowa; exbi- 

=_ biting the moſt affecting ſpectacle of intellectual 
= - imbicillity that can poſſibfy be conceived. Let 

Mm me not, howeyer, be underſtood ag infinuating 

1 that the inhabitants in general are either goitraus, 

3 idiots, indolent, or arty 3 like that traveller Wa 

1 | aſſerted, 
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afferted, that all the women of a certain town 
were crooked, red-haired, and pitted with the 


ſmall pox, becauſe his landlady happened to bs 


fo. Indeed; I look upon national reflections, in 
general, to proceed from the narroweſt and moſt 
flliberal turn of mind. But as to the fingular pre- 
yalency, in the preſent inſtance, of goitres and 


idiocy, it is a fact which I can venture to affirm, 
both from my own experience, and from various 


converſations I have held with ſeveral men of 
learning and obſervation of this country. The 


general dirtineſs and indolence of the common 


people, is notoriouſly obvious. Coxe's Tr. i. 385. 


In the Pays de Vallais, I was told that theſe . 


oitres, or ſwellings of the throat and neck; are 
more frequent than in any other place. As this 
diſeaſe feems to be endemical, it cannot, as has 
been imagined, proceed from the drinking of 
water impregnated with ſnow or ice; for this be- 
verage is common to all the inhabitants of the 
Alps, and of other mountains. Moore's Tr. 1. 220. 

A native of Chamouni informed the ſame gentle- 
man, that there were no goitres in that valley, 
but that he would ſee a great number of them 


among the Vallaiſans, to whoſe country he was 
i bone The doctor very naturally obſerved, “ that 
his country people were very happy, in being 
quite free from ſuch an odious diſeaſe, which af- 


flicted their poor neighbours,” -. En revanche,“ 
ſaid the peaſant, & nous ſommes accables des im- 
ots ;—et dans le Pays de Vallais on ne paye rien“ 


But inſtead of that, ſays the peaſant, we are loaded 


with taxes, and the inhabitants of the Pays de Vallais 
are wholly excuſed from them, * The devil's in the 
fellow, exclaimed the doctor, Were it in your 
choice, would you accept of goitres, to get free 
pf taxes? — Tres volontiers, monſieur ' un 
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vaut bien VP autre. Moſt, willixely, fir ; the former 


are preferable io the latter, Moore's Tr. i. 221, _ 


BRIEG, formerly deemed the handſomeſt town 
in the whole Vallais, was, in a great degree, 
deſtroyed by an earthquake in 1755. It is 
| fituated on the river Saltana, not far from the 
Rhone, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Sion. Here 
is a nunnery of Ureſilines, and a Jeſuit's college, 

The tything-courts and meetings are held here. 


ST. MAURICE, a handſome town, in a valley 
on the Rhone, over which it has a ſtately bridge. 
It is a great thoroughfare from the lake of 6 "He 
neva, through the country of the Vallais, and over 
the lofty mountains of St. Bernardſberg, It takes 
its preſent name from an Auguſtine canonry here, 
erected in the beginning of the fifth century, by 
Sigiſmond king of Burgundy, in honour of a faint 
who is ſuppoſed to have ſuffered martydom here, 
and is ſuppoſed to be the ancient Agaunum, where, 
towards the end of the third century, the Theban 
legion, conſiſting entirely of Chriſtians, ſuffered 
martyrdam, It is alſo faid to be the Tarueda of 
Antoninus. 3 „ 


The town of MUHLHAUSEN is an ally of 
the Swiſs cantons, ſeated in the Sundgau, on the 
river Ill, in a fertile and pleaſant plain at the bots 
tom of a ridge of hills, It is a large, handſome, 
populous town, adorned with ſeveral churches, 
and other public and private ſtructures. The in- 
habitants are proteſtants. This, town ſencs no 
deputy to the general diet of the Helvetic body, 
though it is in alliance with the proteſtant can- 
tons. The government is wholly in the hands of 
| the citizens. The whole territory is compriſed 
within a precinct of eight miles. This town bas 


- about fix thouſand inhabitants, and is in a floy- 
| __ xiſhing 


«a 


linens and cottons. 


Tur PRINOIPALITY or NEUCHATEL an 


"= COUNTY or VALENGIN. 


| THESE territories are bounded on the weſt by 
the Franche Compte; on the north by the 


biſhopric of Baſil ; and on the eaſt and ſouth by 
the cantons of Berne and Friburgh. 


lower parts produce grain, wine, fruits, hemp, and 


flax, and the eminences afford paſture for ſheep 
and cattle, and abound with deer and other game. 


The hills alſo yield metals, marble, and petrefac- 
tions. Theſe territories are almoſt entirely amon 


the mountains of Jura; and, beſides the towns 


and villages, contain upwards of three thouſand 
houſes ſcartered among the hills and vallies. 


The air is temperate and falubrious. The country 
is very populous, and the greateſt part of the in- 
habitants are proteſtants ; but in the caſtellany of 


Landeron, popery is the prevailing religion. 
French is the language ſpoken in this country, 
though not in the greateſt purity, nor with the 


beſt accent, On the death of Mary, ducheſs of 
Nemours, in 1707, feveral illuſtrious families put 


in their claims to theſe territories ; but the high 
tribunal of Neuchatel paſfed a decree in favour 


of the king of Pruſfia, on the third of November, 


1707, In confequence of which he took poſſeſſton 


of them, but not without confirming to the inha- 


bitants all their liberties and privileges: though 
he tiles himſelf ſovereign prince of Neuchatel 
and Valengin, his edicts are of no force till they 
are confirmed by the aſſembly of the ſtates. At 
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| fiſhing ſtate from its manufactures of printed 


| he length 
is about thirty miles, and the breadth fifteen. The 


the 
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DR. the peace of Utrecht, concluded in 1713, bes ' 
| 

a 


tween France and Pruſſia, the French monarch _ 
acknowledged the king of Pruſſia as ſovereign 
lord of Neuchatel, and Valengin; and further 
promiſed not to moleſt him in the poſſeſſion of 
theſe countries, nor permit his ſubjects to attempt 
any ſuch moleſtation. The ordinary adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs is veſted in the governor and council, 
appointed by the king. The revenue amounts 
to about forty thouſand florins per annum, and 
the militia conſiſts of about eight or nine thouſand 
men, who are ranged into ſeveral companies. The 
whole military eſtabliſhment is under the directon 
of a general inſpector. This country is called the 
key of Switzerland, on account of the ſix paſſes 
which lead into the latter, and may be defended by 
a few men, againſt large armies. The only place 


= 


of any note in this territory is, 


NEUCHAT EL, the capital of the ſovefeignty - 
of the ſame name, ſeated between the lake, to 
which it has alſo given title, and the Jura. It 
conſiſts of four large ſtreets, and an old caſtle in 
which the governor reſides, On the fide of the 
caſtle ſtands an antique temple on a handſome 
terrace, whence there is an excellent proſpect both 
of the town and lake. This place enjoys many * | 
privileges, and is exempted from all impoſts and 
ll. tithes. Its neighbourhood is decorated with gar- 
l dens, ſeats, and vineyards, Neuchatel is faid to 
1 have been built by the emperor Conrad, in 103% 
The town, though ſmall, contains about 3000 in- 
havitants, and has ſeveral manufãctures of linens 
— Ro We Wo WES 
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Tus REPUBLIC any CITY or GENEVA. 


THE territory of this republic is ſmall; con · 
fiſting only of thirteen pariſhes, hut it is a pleaſant 
fertile country. The city, called in Latin alſo 
Geneva, in German Gelf, and in French Geneve, is 
ſituated where the Rhone makes its exit from the 
lake, fixty-five miles from Berne, ſeventy from 
Lyons, and an hundred and fix from Turin. The 
fituation of Geneva, ſays Dr. Moore, is, in many 
reſpects, as happy as the heart of man could de- 
fire, or his imagination Conceive. The Rhone, 
ruſhing out of the nobleſt lake in Europe, flows 
through the middle of the city, which is eneirled 
by fertile fields, cultivated by the induſtry, and 
adorned by the riches and taſte of the inhabitants. 
The long ridge of mountains; called Mount Jura, 
on one ſide, with the Alps, the glaciers of Savoy, 
and the ſnowy head of Mont Blanc on the other, 
ſerve as boundaries to the moſt charmingly varie- 
gated landſcape that ever delighted the eye; 
Moor e's Tr, i. 146. I $2 . 5 : 

A part of the city of Geneva ſtands on an iſland 
in the Rhone, and part on the banks of both 
ſſdes; being large, handſome, populous, and well 
fortifſied. The ſuperb houſes of private perſons 
become every day more numerous; many of the 
public buildings are elegant, and ſome of them 
grand. Among theſe may be reckoned the church 
of St. Peter, which was formerly the cathedral, 
decorated with a monument of Henry, duke of Ro- 
han, in black marble, with his ſtatue in white. The 


Treille commands a fine. proſpe of the lake, and . 
of the ſeveral ranges of mountains and rocks, riſing 
behind one another. Here are five other churches, 
in ſome of which the ſervice is in French, in others 
the Italian is uſed, and in others the German, 
| . The 


* 
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The guildhall is a ſtately building, ſeated on 


an eminence, the aſcent to which is without any 
ſteps, and paved with ſmall flint ſtones, ſo cu- 
ciouſly contrived, that any perſon may not only 
walk, but ride up it. The citizens enjoy the ad. 


vantage of having free acceſs to the public libra- 


ry; and by this privilege, they not only retain, 
but improve that general tincture of leaning 

which they imbibe in their youth. This library, 
which owes its origin to Bonnivard, prior of St. 
Victor, contains 25, ooo volumes, and many cu- 


* 


rious manuſcripts, C 
Ihe arſenal belonging to this city 3s ſaid to con- 
tain arms for twelve thouſand men; and the uni- 
verſity, which is reckoned among the moſt cele- 
brated in Europe, has twelve profeſſors, and 3 
very valuable library. In the arſenal are depoſit- 
ed the ſcaling ladders, dark lanterns, petards, and 
. Other machines, brought by the Savoyards in 


5 e fo a 1 Hh 3 ; . 
1602. To explain this circumftance, it, may be 
_ neceſſary. to obſerve, that, in 1602, the duke of 


Savoy attempted to ſeize upon the town. 

He marched an army, ſays our intelligent phy- 
fician, in the middle of a dark night, in the time 
of peace, to the gates, applying ſcaling ladders to 
the ramparts and walls; and, having ſurprized the 
centinels, ſeveral hundreds of the Savoyard. ſol- 


diers had actually got into the town, and the reſt | 
were following; when they were at length diſco- | 


vered by a woman, who. gave. the alarm. The 
Genevois ſtarted from their ſleep, ſeized the rea- 
dieſt arms they could find, attacked the aſſailants 


with ſpirit and energy, killed numbers in the 


Areets, drove others out of the gate, or tumbled 
them over the ramparts ; and the few who were 
taken priſoners, they beheaded the next mornings 
without further proceſs or ceremony. The Gene- 
vois annually diſtinguiſh the day on Which this 
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memorable exploit was performed, as a day of 


ublic thankſgiving and rejoicing. It is cation 


Le Four de Escalade, the Ladder-Day; on which 
there is divine worſhip in all the churches; and 


the evening is ſpent in viſiting, feaſting, Gong | 
and other diverſions. Moore's Tr. i. 139. 

The general hoſpital is a magnificent bullding; 
where the city poor are, provided for ; and where 


travelling paupers are maintained for one day, 


and diſmiſſed with money in their pockets, to ena- 
ble them to proceed on their journey. Foun- 


tains are placed in almoſt every ſtreet, from whence 


water is conveyed through pipes into private 


houſes. This water is called from the Rhine by a 


machine, which conveys it into the aqueducts, 
and from thence it is diſtributed throughout the 
city. The ifland of the Rhone is adorned wich an 
antique tower, ſaid to have been built in the time 


of Julius Cæſar. The fortifications are bath a de- 


tence and an ornament to the city of Geneva. 
They have been augmented from time to time; 


but, in 1734, ſuch ſums were demanded for that 


purpoſe, that an inſurrection was the conſequence, 
which was not termirated till 1738; and was then 
effected by the mediation of France, and the can- 


tons of Zuric and Berne. This, however, did not 
| hinder them from adding other works, when the 


Spaniards entered the ſtates of Savoy, in 1741. 
The government reſembles that of Berne, or 

Guns.” TE ö 

Mr. Coxe aſſes us, thee Genoa is by far the 

moſt populous town in Switzerland, and contains 

twenty-four thouſand inhabitants. This ſuperi- 

ority of numbers is doubtleſs owing to the great 


induſtry and activity of the inhabitants; to its 


more extenſive commerce; to the facility of pur- 
chafing the burgherſhip ; and to the privileges 
N government allows to all foreigners. The 

3 $ 2 mem- 
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privilege enjoyed by the ſame aſſembly, of nomi- q 
nating half the vacancies in the Great Council, j 
js likewiſe annulled, 3. The right of repreſenta; l 
tion, or remonſtrating, is taken from the citizens h 
at large, and transferred to thirty-ſix adjuncts, 6 
4. The introduction of the grabeau, excluſively q 
veſted in the laſt-mentioned body, 5. The cir- h 
les, clubs, and public aſſemblies, are prohibit- * 
ed. 6. The militia aboliſhed ; firing at marks tl 
with bows and arrows prohibited. 7. No native b 
pr inhabitant to have arms. Soon after this re- 1: 
yolution, a memorial, ſigned by above a thov- v 
and Geneyans, of both ſexes, expreſſing a delire WW r 
f ſettling in Ireland, was preſented to earl Tem: p 
ple (now marquis of Buckingham), then lord- f 
lieutenant of Ireland. His lordſhip communacat: tl 
ed, on the 27th of September 1185 the propoſal k 
ti 
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ment voted. 50,o0ol, towards defraying the ex- 


pences of their journey, and building a town for 
their reception; lands were purchaſed for 8000l, 
in a convenient ſituation, near Waterford ; part 
of the New Geneva was actually completed, at 
the expence of ten thouſand pounds; a charter 
was granted with very conſiderable privileges; 
and the foundation of an academy approved. In 
July 1783, ſeveral Gene vans landed in Ireland; 


and when the nation had expended near 30, oool. 


the project was ſuddenly relinquiſhed, and the 


ſettlement finally abandoned. It is ſuppoſed, that 


the reſentment of the Gene vans began to ſubſide, 
and moſt of them returned and took the oaths, of 
allegiance to the new government. | 8 


A ſon who refuſes. to pay his fatber's debts, is 
incapable of holding any office in the ſtate. Na 


marriage can be ſolemnized, unleſs both parties. 
are of the proteſtant religion. A woman of forty 


years of age cannat be married to a man who is 
leſs than thirty. If her age exceeds forty, her 
huſband muſt at leaſt be thirty-five, A man who 
exceeds fixty, cannot marry a woman who is not, 
at leaſt, thirty, A widow 1s not permitted to alter 
her condition in leſs than fix months after the de- 
ceafe of her huſband. In 1 584 Geneva concluded a 
treaty of perpetual alliance with Zuric and Berne, 
by which it is allied with the Swiſs cantons, The 
laſt attempt of the Houſe of Savoy againſt Geneva 


| was in 1602, when Charles Emmanuel treache- 


rouſly attacked the town during a profound 
peace, as above xelated fince that period, un- 
interrupted peace has been maintained between 
the Houſe of Savoy and Geneva; though the 
king of Sardinia did not farmally acknowledge, 
fl 1754, the independence of the republic, 
The kings of France and England are con- 
baneiy meqgtioned in the public prayers ce 
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The principal revenue of this republic ariſes from 
the cuſtoms on all ſorts of merchandize carried 
out of the city, and from the vaſt quantities of 
corn, which the magiſtrates -purchaſe and ſel! 
again to the citizens. But they muſt always have 

\ ſufficient in their granaries to laſt for two-years; 
and, for this purpoſe, they muſt buy no corn 
which grew within twelve miles of Geneva. The 
inhabitants maintain themſelves by their manu- 
factures, which are of filks, clocks, watches, gold, 

filver, bone-lace, chamois leather, and piſtols, 
Printing, to a large amount, is alſo carried on in 
this town; which is a great thoroughfare for 
Foods from France to Germany and Italy, and 
from Germany to France; being, from hence, 
very eaſily ſhipped on the Rhone or the Rhine. 
The bakers, the inn-keepers, the garriſon, and 
the artificers employed by the city, are obliged to 
purchaſe their corn from the public granaries, at 
a ſmall advance of the prime colt, The environs 
of the city are extremely pleaſant, which, together 
with the goodnefs of the air and the proviſions, 
the mildneſs of the government, {the politeneſs of 
the inhabitants, and the numbers of foreigners of 
diſtinction reſiding at Geneva, or paſſing through, 
renders it a moſt agreeable place: whence Mr, 
Addiſon has juſtly ſtyled it the Court of the Alps. 
This territory had formerly its particular earls or 
;; counts, whoſe family was extinct in 1316, The 
Geneyois embraced the reformed religion in 

1535, and, in 1584, entered into a ſolemn alli- 
ance with the cantons of Switzerland. The ci- 

tizens of Geneva enjoy freedom untainted by li- 

tentiouſneſs, and ſecurity unbought by the hore 

rors of war, The great number of men of 1et- 
ters, who either are natives of the place, or have 
choſen it far their reſidence, the decent manners, 
the eaſy circumſtances, and humape Poon [ 
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of the Genevois in general, render this city and 
its environs a very deſireable retteat for people of 
a philoſophic turn of mind, who are contented 
with moderate and calm enjoyments. Well has 
it been obſerved, that the democratical nature of 
their government inſpires, every citizen with an 
idea of his own importance : he perceives that no 
man in the republic can inſult, or even neglect 
him, with impunity. It is an excellent circums 
ſtance in any government, when the moſt power- 

ful man in the ſtate has ſomething to fear from 

the moſt feeble. This is the caſe here: the mean- 
eſt citizen of Geneva is poſſeſſed of certain rights, 
which render him an object deſerving the atten- 

tion of the greateſt. Beſides, a conſciouſneſs of 
this makes him reſpe& himſelf; a ſentiment 
| which, within proper bounds, has a tendency to 
render a man reſpectable to others. A ſpirit of 
independency and freedom, tempered by ſenti- 
ments of decency, and love of order, influence in 

a moſt remarkable manner the minds of the ſub- 
jets of this happy republic. Before I knew 
| them, I had formed an opinion that the people 
of this place were fanatical, gloomy-minded, and 
unſociable ; as the puritans in England, and the 
preſbyterians in Scotland were, during the civil 
wars, in the reigns of Charles II. and his brother. 
In this, however, I find that I had conceived a 
very erroneous notion. There is not, I may 
venture to aſſert, a city in Europe, where the 
minds of the people are leſs under the influence 
of ſuperſtition or fanatical enthufiaſm than at Ge- 
neva, The clergy of Geneva, in general, are 
men of ſenſe, learning, and moderation ; im- 
preſſing upon the-minds of their hearers the te- 
nets of chriſtianity, with all the graces of pulpit 
eloquence, and illuſtrating the efficacy. of the 
codrine, by their conduct in life. The ent 
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of every ſtation, in this place, attend ſermons 
and the public worſhip with remarkable punctu- 

ality. The Sunday is honoured with the moſt 
reſpectful decorum during the hours of divine 
Fes but, as ſoon as that is over, all the uſual 
amuſements commence, The public walks are 
crowded by all degrees of people, in their beſt 
— dreffes. The different ſocieties, and what they 
call circles, aſſemble in the houſes and gardens 
of individuals. They play at cards and at bowls, 
and-have parties upon the lake with muſic. The 
Ticher claſs of the citizens: have country houſes, 
adjacent to the town, where they paſs one half of 
the year. Theſe houſes are all neat, and ſome of 
- them Ee RAS. oo ITN 
Geneva is ſtrongly fortified on the fide of Savoy, 
and a garriſon is conſtantly maintained: but theſe 
fortifications, and this garriſon, are only ſufficient 
to guard them from any ſudden attack; they 
could not defend them long againſt a regular 
fiege. The great 5 of the republic confiſts 
in its alliance with the Swiſs cantons, by means 
of Zuric and Berne: and, as it is the inteteſt both 
of the kings of France and Sardinia, to be in 
friendſhip with the Swiſs, and to preſerve the 
independence of Geneva; it derives its greateſt 
ſecurity from a circumſtance which, in ſome 
caſes, . would be the. Zource of danger: namely 
that its territory borders upon the ee of 
ſuch powerful neighbours. Coxe's Tr. il. 346. _ 
Within the territories of the republic is, the 
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Stadbezirk, or City Precinct. 
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